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Ee CaleOnReleAgi an OGRGETCEORN 


lnortation 


To Panama-Pacific Tourists, Greeting! 
In behalf of Oregon, the Summer Wonderland. 


ATCHLESS in its lofty mountains and snowy peaks, its great forests and limpid rivers, its all-summer 
brightness and greenness, its teeming fields and thriving towns, its out-door vastness and scenic grand- 
eur, its history as the first foothold of the American people on the Pacific Coast, and its present-day 

standing as one of the great units of the nation. 

The Portland Press Club urges you each and all: ‘Come and Visit.” 

Mayhap you will wish to stay. 

Certainly, you will wish to come again. 

For Oregon is rare among the lands of the earth. Growing green fades not in winter nor in summer. _ Icy 
cold comes only to the mountain heights. Wetness disappears with winter. Heat never withers nor seers. Night 
always brings sleepful cool. Streams and waterfalls pour down year-round fullness from the mountains. Flowers 
always bloom throughout this gladsome season. 

You, who are looking forward to the new Panama-Pacific destiny of our nation will gladden not alone 
yourselyes by coming, but also the people of Oregon. 

And Portland—the City of Railroads, the City of Ocean Ships, the City of Trade and Commerce, the City 
of Lumber, the City of Banks, the City of Culture, the City of Roses, the City of 275,000 people, the City 
Metropolis—Portland will be happy to welcome you and you will be happy to see Portland. 

Again, the Portland Press Club bids you, “Come.” 
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Oregon 


LIMATE, scenery and fruits of the 
6 earth make the Oregon Summer a 
season of rare charm— green and 
sunny, dry and cool, fertile and prolific, 
cheery and bustling—the season which resi- 
dent Oregonians can never abandon in con- 
tentment and which visitors praise as un- 
equaled anywhere. 

Summer in this Oregon land of the tem- 
perate North Pacific is a long succession of 
days like the rare one of the poetic June. 
Sentimentally, it is ‘‘the bridal of the earth 
and sky.’ Practically, it is the task time 
of the year’s best energy, in forest, field, 
mine and factory. 

Portland, the city of trade and commerce, 
is also the city of roses—is known as ‘‘The 
Rose City.’’ This bloom attains perfec- 
tion in this North Pacific city; its admirers 
here believe the rose thrives and blossoms 
as nowhere else. The vast extravagance of 
roses in Portland is a source of pride for 
residents and of wonderment for visitors. 
Every June Portland holds a festival—this 
year June 9, 10 and 11—to commemorate 
and extol its roses. The city is then adorned 
its best. Visitors come from far and near 
to see and praise. 

Oregon gave the nation its first outlook 
on the Pacific Ocean. Here was the far- 
thest American outpost in the Far West— 
a half century earlier than the one in Cali- 
fornia. The National elaim to Oregon, 
based on the discovery of the Columbia 
River in 1792 by Captain Robert Gray, of 
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the Summer Playground 


By Leslie 2. Scott 


Boston, is older than the title to the Muid- 
dle Western area of Louisiana (acquired 
from France in 1803). 

Historically, therefore, Oregon is typi- 
eally American; progressively, too. The 
Oregon country was acquired through the 
expansive genius of the United States; was 
peopled by nioneers from New England and 
the Middle West, and today is working to- 
wards the best ideals of American progress. 


By a remarkable coincidence, the strong- 
est impulse for construction of the Inter- 
Oceanic Canal came to the American people 
from the anxious voyage of the battleship 
Oregon—‘Round the Horn’”’ to the scene 
of the War with Spain—the vessel named 
for this first American land on the Pacific; 
and it is significant that the formal opening 
of the canal will be led by this same battle- 
ship, its name—the true synonym of our 
country’s westward expansion. 


A tour of the Pacific Coast, without Ore- 
gon, will afford an incomplete and distorted 
view. As an inducement to Panama-Pacific 
visitors it is important to offer the match- 
less Summer climate of Oregon—a climate 
as distinctive and delightful as that of Win- 
ter California and Winter Florida. The 
Summer of Oregon is the Winter of the 
balmy, gentle South, moved northward with 
the approaching sun and tempered with the 
cool breezes of the North, dry as the driest 
regions of the continent, rarely hot and al- 
ways cool at night, never “‘sweaty’’ or 


‘‘sticky,’’ as in the Eastern and Middle 
Western States. 

Transportation is routed via Oregon 
cheaply, either by land or by sea, by rail or 
by auto. The transportation lines are just 
as direct and speedy and comfortable to 
Oregon from the chief centers of the United 
States as to any other part of the Pacific 
Slope. 

And what sights does Oregon present to 
tourists for their inspection of the Pacific 
Coast? 

Of two sorts, chiefly scenic and indus- 
trial—both of highest interest. Be it 
known that these two kinds of attractions 
are in large variety; for this commonwealth 
contains 96,000 square miles, which make it 
twice as large again as all New England, 
nearly twice as large as New York State, 
more than twice as large as Virginia. 

The chief river, the Columbia, drains 
three-fourths of Oregon and in addition, 
some 200,000 square miles in the states of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana and in 
British Columbia. This stream, at high wa- 
ter, exceeds the largest flow of the Missis- 
sippi; its mean volume is probably greater 
than that of the Mississippi below the Ohio; 
its mean volume much surpasses that of Ni- 
agara; nor does the flow of the St. Law- 
rence ever equal the high-water stage of 
this Great River of the West. 

This is the only large river flowing into 
the Pacific Ocean within the United States; 
it makes the only fresh water harbor for 
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maritime commerce; it affords a 30-foot 
draft ship channel between the ocean and 
Portland—a city of 275,000 people, Ore- 
gon’s metropolis and chief port. 

Above Portland, this river is navigable 
for steamboats some 400 miles inland east- 
ward and 100 miles southward, in the latter 
direction up one of its main affluents, the 
Willamette, The Columbia river is the only 
stream, between Mexico and Canada, pierc- 
ing the Sierra-Nevada (California) and 
Cascade (Oregon and Washington) chain of 
mountains, to the sea on a water-flowing 

ade. 

Through the Columbia gorge in this chain 
of mighty mountains, whose peaks rise to 
11,000 and 14,500 feet, tourists on railroad, 
steamboat and auto find most magnificent 
scenery. Neither the Rhine nor the Danube 
nor the St. Lawrence surpass its grandeur. 
A newly-built highway enables autos to 
make this trip with ease and speed. Asa 
feat of engineering this road is one of the 
spectacular achievements of the age. Moun- 
tain and cataract, chasm and palisade, for- 
est and waterfall, snowpeak and winding 
river show grandeurs equalling or surpass- 
ing those of Yosemite or the Yellowstone or 
the Grand Canyon. 

This great river, brimming and bright, is 
the soul of the Oregon country, as the Dan- 
ube or the Rhine or the Nile is the soul of 
its particular region. It typifies the vast- 
ness of the Pacific Northwest and the en- 
ergy of its people. 

Most beautiful of its tributaries is the 
Willamette, in Western Oregon, of which 
Sam Simpson, the Oregon poet, sang: 


Onward ever, 
Lovely river, 
Softly calling to the sea; 
Time that scars us, 
Maims and mars us, 
Leaves no track or trench on thee! 
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A steamboat ride on the Willamette 
river is one of the most charming in the 
world. Its shores are perennial green, both 
forest and field. In its still waters floats 
all summer long a mirror of sky and fleecy 
clouds and Arcadian peace and beauty. 


Oregon is distinctively a region of rivers, 
forests and mountains. It has more rivers, 
forests and mountains than any other state. 
Its mountains resist the moist winds of the 
South Pacific, which then rain their mois- 
ture down to stimulate the forests and to 
swell the streams. The flowing waters 
afford tremendous horsepower—an_ esti- 
mated 21,141,000 in the Pacific Northwest— 
one-third the water horsepower of the na- 
tion. To Portland they give more available 
waterpower than is at the disposal of any 
other tidewater city in the world. This re- 
source is accounted more permanently valu- 
able than coal or petroleum. Here is the 
angler’s paradise. And as for river scenery 
throughout Oregon, let the poet tell— 

Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eves by haunted stream, 

Of Alpine heights, Oregon has abundance 
for sight-seeing; and many Matterhorns for 
climbing. All the thrills of Switzerland are 
here for a fraction of the travel and the 
cost of the latter. Snow-clad Mount Hood, 
Mount Jefferson and Three Sisters rise up 
10,000 and 11,000 feet above the sea, grooved 
with ancient and living glaciers and shaggy 
with forests up to the snow-line. In the 
heart of the mountains rests Crater Lake, 
its water nearly 2000 feet deep—a hole six 
miles in diameter and 3000 feet down, the 
remnant of a prehistoric volcano that blew 
out and collapsed. Good auto roads lead to 
this natural wonder and a national park 
surrounds it. No person can follow the 


motto ‘‘See America First’’ without view- 
ing this cauldron lake. 

As Oregon is famed in the world’s geog- 
raphy for its mountains and streams, so in 
the commerce of the world it is famed 
chiefly for its lumber. Trees are its great- 
est manufacturing asset; agriculture is a 
greater source of money-making, taking all 
its branches together, and livestock produc- 
tion equals that of lumber as a prosperity 
builder. But in the sawing and marketing 
of forests, Oregon is unique among the 
states. Its timber covers 27,000,000 acres— 
nearly one-half the state area. It totals 
one-fifth the merchantable timber of the 
nation. The stumpage value is estimated 
up to $700,000,000—and the trees grow 
again fast after cutting. So rapid is the 
growth that there need be no fear that Ore- 
gon will ever be denuded of forests. 

Tourists who will enjoy seeing the na- 
tion’s most wonderful timber and its big- 
gest logging camps and sawmills will find 
the trip to Oregon full of interest. Oregon 
cuts normally $30,000,000 worth of lumber 
a year. Its 400 sawmills make work for 
18,000 men, a payroll of $12,000,000 a year 
and two million feet of lumber. The prod- 
uct goes by ship to many parts of the world 
and by rail to many parts of the United 
States. 

Other large manufactures in Oregon are: 
Flour and gristmills, output $9,000,000 a 
year; meat-packing, $6,000,000; salmon- 
packing, $3,000,000; butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, $5,000,000. Furniture-making 
is an important industry; also machinery 
and iron foundry work. The big center of 
the livestock business and of meat-packing 
in the Pacific Northwest is at Portland, 
where Chicago packers have built large 
plants. Salmon canneries on the Columbia 
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river are a common object of interest for 
visitors. 

Agriculture is Oregon’s greatest indus- 
try. The value of its farm products exceeds 
$100,000,000 a year. Livestock yields an 
annual value of $30,000,000; wool, $3,000,- 
000; fruit, including the famous Oregon 
apple, $6,000,000; wheat, $15,000,000; hops, 
$5,000,000; hay, $12,000,000; potatoes, $2,- 
000,000. The apples of Hood River and 
Rogue River and the strawberries of Hood 
River are the best in the world. ‘Their 
methods of production have attained high- 
est stages of perfection. 

These figures signify a progressive indus- 
trial commonwealth. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the Columbia river region, large- 
ly shared by Oregon, has greater possibili- 
ties of wheat production than any part of 
America. Oregon for a long time has been 
a leading state for sheep, wool, cattle and 
horses. It is a fine dairy country. Its fa- 
mous ‘‘Loganberry juice’ is sharing the 
popularity of grape juice as a national 
beverage. 

Portland, the metropolis, is a finely built 
city. New buildings in the last five years 
have cost $100,000,000. Street and sewer 
improvements in that period have cost more 
than $18,000,000. After San Francisco, 
Portland has the most mileage of hard sur- 
face streets on the Pacific Coast, namely, 
325 miles. San Francisco has 381; Los An- 
geles, 268; Seattle, 174; Cleveland, 466; In- 


dianapolis, 223; Louisville, 165; Denver 75; 
Providence, 131. 

Portlands 30-foot ship channel to the 
ocean has cost the city $4,000,000 and the 
general government has spent large sums 
additional. The city is building an exten- 
sive system of municipal wharves. In the 
year 1914 Portland received, marketed and 
shipped 26,000,000 bushels of wheat—nearly 
one-half the wheat crop of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. This city is the largest 
center of the jobbing trade in the three 
states, its trade of this kind amounting to 
$125,000,000 a year. Fully 95 per cent of 
the implement trade of the three states 
gravitates to Portland and to branch houses 
of Portland firms—an annual total of be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. Clear- 
ings of Portland banks in the year 1913 
were $628,000,000. 

So it is evident that Portland ranks as a 
leading city of America. 

Its hotels, theaters, office buildings, 
churches and schools are not excelled on the 
Pacific Coast. 

This city is the converging point of all 
the great railroads of the Northwest Coast 
—Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, with traffic 
connections via the Burlington, Milwaukee 
and Canadian Pacific. Portland holds 


prestige as a railroad center chiefly because 
of its location—at the gateway to the only 
water-level route (no mountain grades) be- 


tween the Pacific ocean and the Inland Em- 
pire. 

No other city on the Coast has such ad- 
vantage. 

And as for scenic beauties, no city out- 
shines the Oregon metropolis. What other 
city looks out upon five great peaks, always 
snow-white ? 

The physical geography of Oregon may 
be described in four general groups: Hast- 
ern—all east of the Cascade mountains (this 
range is named Sierra Nevada in Califor- 
nia); Willamette Valley, Rogue and Ump- 
qua Valleys and the Coast country (the 
latter as its name implies being near the 
sea). The three latter localities are in 
Western Oregon. 


All four areas have similarities, but many 
differences in soil, elevation, and plant life. 
Auto touring portrays the diversities more 
memorably than other methods of travel. 


The mountains of Oregon make winters 
wet, especially in the western part; but 
summers are dry. Frequently six and eight 
weeks go by in summer without so much as 
a shower. There is a local aphorism: ‘‘It 
never rains in Oregon in dry weather.”’ 


But Oregon is more worth seeing than 
these words can tell. Its people wish Pan- 
ama-Pacifie visitors to come and see and be 
convinced—and then stay and help make 
Oregon better and greater. 
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The Columbia Highway 
“‘The Wonder Road of America’”’ 


By Ralph J. Staehli 
Automobile Editor Oregonian 


Twenty waterfalls higher than Niagara. 

Mountain scenery that Switzerland can- 
not rival. 

A mighty river sweeping through the 
heart of the Cascade Range on its way to 
the Pacific. 

An engineering work that marks an 
epoch in highway construction. 

Such is the Columbia Highway, ‘the won- 
der road of America,” the scenic marvel 
that is drawing the tourist who has seen, 
as he thinks, everything that nature has 
molded and yet who must, perforce. ac- 
knowledge that here on the rugged banks 
of the Columbia River is to be sensed a 
new thrill of visual pleasure. 

For a generation man developed each end 
of this wonderful gorge through the Cas- 
ecades and moved back and forth on steam- 
boats slowly fighting the current or on the 
railway which, hugging tight to the river’s 
edge, worms its way through the moun- 
tains without giving proper access to their 
marvelous viewpoints. 

From the standpoint of the tourist the 
climax of the whole Columbia Highway 
project is its completion with hard-surface 
pavement. This work is being pushed for- 
ward at once, and the motorist will here 
find that unequalled combination—scenery 
beyond compare and a perfect thoroughfare 
for his car. 

Attention is directed to the birds-eye 
view of the highway published in this vol- 
ume. The nearness of the scenic section 
of the road to the city of Portland should 
be especially noted. Instead of a long tour 
before the wonders are reached, in this 
case the man with the automobile goes out 
as he does elsewhere for a spin in the 


nm 


ALONG THE COLUMBIA —1, MULTNOMAH 
FALLS. 2, LATOURELLE FALLS. 3, CAS- 
CADES OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 4, ONEONTA 
GORGB LOOKING OUT. 


—Copyright, Benj. A. Gifford. 
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country. To the New Yorker it is com- 
parable with moving Yellowstone Park to 
the mainland of Long Island Sound. 

When fully complete the highway will 
have cost Multnomah County alone ap- 
proximately $750,000 for the twenty miles 
from the first approach to the highway 
proper, at Chanticleer, to the Hood River 
County line. 

Some realization of the engineering probD- 
lems may be gained from the fact that at 
Oneonta Gorge, the railway shifted its main 
line to allow space for the highway, and 
even then a tunnel 120 feet long had to he 
constructed to carry the new road through 
the projecting rock. 

Crown Point is one of the principal van- 
tage points. Here the rocky cone, its face 
rising 725 feet straight out of the Colum- 
bia, carries near its apex a concrete via- 
duct 560 feet long, part of a perfect circle 
of 110 feet radius. ‘The Latourelle bridge 
is the only one of its kind in America, It 
was designed by K. P. Billner, a young 
Swedish engineer, who has been praised in 
all the engineering magazines for this 
work. 

The names of John B. Yeon, the county’s 
volunteer roadmaster; S. Benson, owner of 
the Hotel Benson, and A. S. Benson must 
always be associated with the Columbia 
Highway. These three men are responsible 
for the road. To them the thanks of the 
tourist must be given. All are wealthy 
timber owners, 

The actual construction is to be credited 
to Samuel C. Lancaster, consulting engineer 
of Multnomah County. 

The bridges, all of concrete, are of such 
a design as to be particularly fitting in 
the scheme of nature and the road, Their 
building presented many difficulties and 
all have been the subject of much admir- 
ation by engineers from everywhere. 

Of special beauty is the bridge at Shep- 
perd’s Dell, 100 feet long, and spanning a 
gorge 140 feet deep. On either side the 
road is cut from the face of the cliffs, and 
the bridge nestles half way down the cliff 
between two immense towers of rock. 

But, starting at the beginning and re- 
counting the wonders—the scenic highway 
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begins at Chanticleer, 22 miles from Port- 
land. 

Even that the thing of 
wonderful beauty. The tourist leaving the 
hotel district of Portland, over the 
Broadway bridge, the municipal 
bascule bridge in the country. 

From that bridge, he gets a wonderful 
of the harbor and the city. He is 
whirled through Irvington, one of the city’s 
most beautiful residential sections. The 
next bit of attractive scenery is the low- 
land dairy country along the Columbia 
Slough. 

Just before the approach to the Columbia 
Highway is the Portland Automobile Club, 
a beautifully situated built on the 
banks of the Sandy River. 

An easy climb and the Columbia River 
is seen, 700 feet below. That first vision 
is one which the tourist never forgets. it 
is seen from Chanticleer, one of the many 
inns along the road. To the east can be 
seen Thor's Heights and Crown Point. 

It looks still more attractive and the 
tourist makes a dash for it. From this 
point, the Columbia River can be seen for 
35 miles in either direction. But the point 
itself is a marvel of construction. 

When the engineers first came to the 
location, they figured on some way of cut- 
ting past the point. It seemed to offer too 
many problems and would run up the cost. 
But the point offered so unrivalled a view 
that it was decided road go 
there at any cost. 

The road has been tied to the face of 
the rock, standing 725 feet straight out of 
the Columbia. The construction led to call- 
ing the place Crown Point for the road 
does resemble a monarch’s insignia, en- 
circling this high point of the highway. 

It was my rare pleasure to see the river 
from this point under the coloring of a 
beautiful sunset and also on a morning 
when the whole Columbia was a sea of fog. 
It would be hard to think of anything more 
beautiful than that sunset scene from that 
point. 

The coloring turned from the _ pale 
shades of the bright day to intense greens, 


far, road is a 


goes 
heaviest 


view 


house 


to have the 


with the in direct 
gold. The river below 
was like John Ruskin’s “River of Gold.” 
Night fell quickly and along the 
hundreds cf lights sparkle. Jt 
which kept a party of about 
25 sightseers as quiet as death until night 
pulled the curtain. 

3eyond this point is a long gradual de- 


and blacks 


contrast 


blues 


of red and 


river 
began to 


was a sight 


scent from the high level, accomplished by 


the road's winding back and forth parallel 
with itself five times. 

The road winds through an oak grove 
and after two miles the traveler is at 


Latourelle Falls, one of the most beautiful 
of the thirty or more falls on the highway. 

Latourelle is a straight drop of 220 feet, 
having a heavy head of water at all times 
of the year, 
distance 


The fall has cut a deep gorge 


some back into the face of the 
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YEON, 
OWNER, 
TO MULTNOMAH 


THE MILLIONAIRE TIMBER- 
WHO HAS GIVEN HIS SERVICES 
COUNTY AS ROAD- 
STER, AND WHO HAS WORKED 
SELESSLY FOR THE COLUMBIA HIGH- 


mountain and in there thunders and sprays 
so that the rocks are always wet. 
When the sun hits the spot right, several 


rainbows can be seen and on every side 
the water glistens and sparkles in the 
green. 


Incidentally, at this point has been built 
a beautiful inn, called Falls Chalet. It is 
under the direction of Mrs, Henderson and 
her cookery has become famous over the 
length of the road. 

This fall has been called the Reichen- 
bach of the highway. It looks very much 
like the upper fall of that famous water- 
fall of the Bernese Oberland and the loca- 
tion of the Chalet adds to the similarity. 

These inns are more like country homes, 
None of them are large yet all are equipped 
to give the traveler a night’s Jodging and 
good meals, well prepared and served ac- 
cordingly. 

A mile and a half beyond Latourelle is 
Shepperd’s Dell. Many call this the most 
beautiful spot on the road. 

It is approached from either side by a 
road built through the face of the immense 
towers of rock. Between them is the 
bridge and in the nook back of the bridge 
is another of the pretty falls. 

The half mile or so there presents some 
more of the heavy work of the road. Evy- 
ery foot of it had to be carved from the 
solid rock and the expense was 
great, the scenic value will at once be ap- 
preciated. 


while 


Just beyond this point is the Bridal Veil 
Lumber Company’s immense plant. This 
is one of the largest in the state. It takes 
its name from Bridal Veil Falls, rivaling 
any for beauty. Beyond them is Coopey’s 
Falls, one of the smaller ones but also of 
rare beauty. 

The road from 
lowland. 


there on leads through 
On the Oregon side can be seen 
Larch Mountain, one of the large promono- 
tories of the Cascades. On the other side 
of the Columbia, more than a mile wide at 
this point, can be seen the Palisades and 
other wonderful rock formations. These, 
however, are best viewed from a river 


JOHN F 
AND MEMBER OF THE OREGON COMMIS- 


LOGAN, ATTORNEY OF FORTLAND, 


SION TO THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
SITION, 


EXFO- 


boat, The excursion boats offer a trip 
which is well worth the day consumed, 
even though a trip over the highway has 
been taken. 

The next point of special interest on the 
highway is Gordon Falls, and the little 
park presented to the city by S. Benson, 
one of the city’s big benefactors, who also 
is responsible for the drinking fountains 
found on every corner in Portland. 

Gordon Falls is a series of short drops 
which ramble down through a heavy copse 
and continue through a little grove which 
is open to the public as a picnic ground 
through the gift of Mr. Benson. 

Multnomah Falls, one of the grandest, is 
next. This is 622 feet high, and has two 
parts. The lower fall is crossed by a con- 
crete foot bridge which adds much to the 
picture. This fall also is a gift to the city 
through the efforts of Mr. Benson, who 
alone subscribed $5000 for condemnation 
proceedings which gave the city the title. 

One and a half miles further east is 
Oneonta Gorge. Up in a town named 
Meiringen, in the Canton Bern, Switzer 


land, they have such a gorge. The thrifty 
people realized its value and promptly put 
a gaie at the end. Then they made known 
to the world what they had and now no 
traveler would think of going into the Ober- 
land and missing Aareschlucht, as it is 
called. 


Oregon's Gorge is not quite as long, but 
is more accessible and is equally beautiful 
as that of the other continent and some 
day will be as famous. 


At the end of the gorge is another 200- 
foot cascade, something which its contem- 
porary has not. This gorge is between 
walls 400 feet high and to continue on up 
the river the east wall had to be pierced. 
The road goes through a tunnel, 120 feet 
long. 


Further on is more of the concrete work. 
Pierce Creek is crossed on a bridge 360 
feet long and Moffat Creek is spanned by 
another of the real constructive wonders. 
It is a single span of concrete, 170 feet 
long, buttressed at both ends, meeting in 
the middle at such an angle that it sup- 
ports its own weight. 

An easy grade again brings one down to 
the river. This is at Bonneville, where is 
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Portland Automobile Club 


Situated in one of the most beautiful 
spots in Oregon is the clubhouse of the 
Portland Automobile Club. The grounds, 
conizining more than 30 acres, are just 
16 miles from the heart of Portland over 
smooth roads. A few yards from the build- 
ing is the beautiful Sandy River, which 
heads on the slope of Mount Hood. 


The site is on the famous Columbia 
Highway. in fact the road travels through 
the grounds, and can be approached either 
from the east or from the city. 

All members of the American Automobile 
Association are invited to accept the hos- 
pitality of the club and use the excellent 
service which will be at their disposal at 
all times. 
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located the Oregon State Fish Hatchery, 
where several million trout and salmon are 
turned out eacn year. 

This hatchery is a model 
one has the largest capacity. Here every 
size of trout, from those just out of the 
egg to large enough for table use, can be 


seen in shallow ponds and in the feeding 
troughs, 


and next to 


At Cascade Locks, the swirling and boil- 
ing waters of the Columbia offer the prin: 
cipal attraction. These locks are the 
means of letting river boats through to 
the Inland Empire, the famous wheat coun- 
try. Further up are the Celilo Locks and 
Falls, which will open this year for river 
travel. 

Hood River County is the next division 
along the highway and presents some of 
the best agricultural land in the state. This 
is the home of the Hood River apple. 

The Dalles is the last stop on the high- 


way for California tourists. The way to 
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the Southland can be picked through sev- 


eral localities. The best routes lead io 
Bend, and thence either west to Eugene 
over the McKenzie Pass or further south 


via La Pine and Crescent to Fort Klamath. 


There the traveler again has an alterna- 
tive of going west to the wonderful Crater 
Lake or straight south to Klamath Falls 
and California just beyond. Such a tour 
is something that offers a variety to be 
found nowhere. 


It starts at the Portland end in the beau- 
tiful river and farm country of the Wil- 
lamette Valley. It passes through the 
only water grade pass over the Cascades 
and leads through the grain and wheat 
fields of Eastern Oregon. 


Portland has made a bid for the title 
of “Summer Capital of the Northwest” and 
stands ready to show the world its claims 


to that title. The city is the ideal base 


for tours to all parts of the Northwest. 


HOME OF THE PORTLAND AUTOMOBILE CLUB, WHERE THE COLUMBIA HIGHWAY BEGINS 


O. M. CLARK, OF THE CLARK-WILSON LUM- 
BER COMPANY, ND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
OREGON COMMISSION TO THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Lon Lester Parker 


Among the lawyers of Portlanu no one 
has overcome obstacles and fought his way 
to success more than Mr, Parker. He was 
born near Oakland, Oregon, October 24, 
1877, his father, Williamson Parker, being 
a son of Rev. P. C. Parker, a pioneer of 
Douglas County and the brother of Judge 
James Parker. He earned money for his 
schooling by doing whatever he could 
find to do, and later worked in the logging 
camps. He took a course in the State 
Normal School at Drain, and later when 
able to take up the study of law attended 
the law school of the University of Oregon, 
graduating in 1904. 


After being connected with the law 
offices of Judge Henry E. McGinn and of 
Mitchell & Tanner, he began practice for 
himself. He was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Douglas County Association of 
Portland. He is a Woodman and also a 
member of the Moose order. He is the 
father of four children. Mr. Parker's office 
is in the Washington building. 
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Auto Touring on Oregon Roads 


Wherever the traveler would go in Ore- 
gon the auto will take him, quickly, com- 
fortably, with or without the aid of rail- 
roads and steamboats. 

Roadbuilding in this state has had big 
impetus in every direction; “better high- 
ways” are making progress. Tourists may 
eome from California by railroad or ocean 
ship; or they may ride the gasoline route 
in their own car or in a hired one, The 
roads from California are chiefly three: 
via Alturas and Lakeview (or Klamath) ; 
via Siskiyou Mountains; via Crescent City. 

Through Oregon, the routes are two: 
via Central (Eastern) Oregon to the Co- 
lumbia River; via Rogue and Umpqua and 
Willamette Valley (Western). 

These routes pass the tourist on into 
the state of Washington, which physically 
is similar to Oregon. 


Within Oregon are many tours which af- 
ford immense variety of panoramic and 


seenie wonder, charming to the eye and 


to the memory, 


And Portland—the Oregon metropolis— 
as an auto-tour city is beyond equal in the 
world. Hard roads lead to gorge and can- 
yon and snow peak and forest and cataract 
and cliff; they lead to the sea shore and 
the western ocean’s sunsets; they lead 
through one of nature’s most beautiful 
gardens—Willamette Valley—the most pro- 
ductive large area in the West. 

Circling Portland a “sky-line’ boulevard 
climbs to heights of 1000 feet, through for- 
est and open and affords most charming 


views. The higher this road ascends the 
higher yet rise up the five distant snow 


peaks of the Cascade Range. 


Oregon has abundant industries for its 
residents; with them, scenery is as a holi- 
day in the busy season. For tourists, 
scenery is the best attraction Oregon of- 


MULTNOMAH CLUB MEMBERS IN THE SURF AT GEARHART IN THE WINTER. 


fers, and for auto tourists, beauty and in- 
spiration to the nth power. 

The Pacific Highway runs through Ore- 
gon between its far ends—Mexico and 
Canada. The Columbia River Highway is 
Oregon's, through a mountain gorge 5000 


feet deep, between snow peaks 11,000 and 
12,000 feet high. 
“Some highway,” 
there is none. 
Your favorite make of auto has been 
running a long time on Oregon roads. 
Supplies are everywhere available. 


eh? More wonderful 


HOTEL 


Gearhart “‘By-the-Sea”’ 


The delightful climate at the seashore 
of the Oregon coast has long been known 
and enjoyed by people of the Pacific North- 
west. It is but recently, however, that 
tourists from the eastern and middle sec- 
tions of our country and the residents of 
California have learned the great delights 
of Oregon's seashore resorts and have come 
to enjoy them. Gearhart Park, on Clatsop 
Beach, Oregon, has experienced a wonder- 
ful growth, and Hotel Gearhart ‘By-the- 
Sea,” a richly deserved popularity as a 
result of this late awakening to the health- 
ful pleasures and restful surroundings in 
which they are ensconced. 


Safe ocean bathing amid a real surf 
which breaks in a never-ending succession 
of rollers, on a wide, smooth beach with- 
out sudden drops or holes to ensnare, is 
one attraction. Eighteen miles of this 
beach, perfect for motoring, horseback rid- 
ing or driving, reaches to the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 


At Gearhart “By-the-Sea” there are 
more than two hundred beautiful summer 


GEARHART AS SEEN 


THE BEACH FRONT. 


FROM 


homes of the modern and comfortable 
beach type, all owned and occupied by 
prominent families from Portland, Astoria 
and other cities of the Northwest. 

Golf on a native turf, such as made the 
links of Scotland famous, with natural 
bunkers left by the receding ocean of ages 
past, and tennis with soft ocean breezes 
fanning the brow and putting strength in 
the limb and courage in the eye. Real 
mountain trout streams within easy reach, 
some by motor, others by saddle animal 
and still others over trails for the more 
hardy—these are three advantages for the 
lover of the open air. 

Saddleback Mountain, Tillamook Head, 
Cannon Beach, Fort Stevens, protecting the 
entrance to the Columbia River; Astoria, 
with its sawmills and salmon canneries 
are nearby. The Lewis and Clark winter 
quarters on their famous western trip, 
their salt cairn, where this necessity was 
distilled for the return journey, and many 
other interesting and historic places, give 
constant change and diversion to the 
Visitor. 

The Columbia Highway, completed this 
year from a California connection east of 
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the Cascade Mountains, thence along the 
south bank of that mighty river to Gear- 
hart, with a southerly extension down the 
coast for fifty miles, one of the scenic 
and enchanting trips of the world, will be 
open for motor travel about July 1, 1915. 
The mammoth steamers, Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific, inaugurating with the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition a 
from San Francisco 


new route 
northward the 
first time, land their passengers at Flavel, 
ten miles from Gearhart, 


for 
with easy con- 
nection by rail or motor 
leges may be 
tourist. 


Stop-over privi- 


secured by the exposition 


Hon. George Henry Burnett 


Judge Burnett, of Salem, is a member of 
the Oregon Supreme Court. He was born 
in Yamhill county, Oregon, May 9, 1853. 
He was educated in the schools of McMinn- 
ville and Monmouth, and graduated from 
the Christian College at Monmouth in 1873. 

His early years were full of hard work. 
He taught school before commencing the 
study of law in Salem. In December, 1875, 
he was admitted to practice. 


The following year he was elected dis- 


trict attorney 
and held that 
to 1911 


1892 


(Beane 


for the third judicial district. 
position for two years. 
he was circuit judge of the 


From 


HON. GEORGE HENRY BURNETT 


same district. 


In 1910 he was elected to 


the Supreme Court of Oregon for a six- 
year term. 

Judge Burnett is a member of the Odd 
Fellows, Masonic and Elks lodges. He was 
grand master of the Masonic lodge in 1912- 
1913, and at a previous time was grand 
master of the Odd Fellows. He is married, 
and resides at 385 High street, Salem. He 
gives his politics as “stand-pat Republican.” 


William Nemier Gatens 


Judge Gatens is a Democrat who has re- 
peatedly been elected by Republicans. That 
is an indication of the esteem in which 
he is held. 


Educated in Michall College, he grad- 
uated from the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1894. In 1900 he was 
appointed deputy by District Aftorney 
George E. Chamberlain, now United States 
Senator. When Chamberlain became Gov- 
ernor of Oregon he took Mr. Gatens wit) 
him as private secretary. Another appoint- 
went followed in 1909, when he was made 
Circuit Judge for the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict. Republican Portland elected him to 
that position in 1910, and that same year 
he was selected as juvenile judge. Judge 
Gatens is a member of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and was first dictator of Portland 
Lodge No. 291. He is also a member ot 
the Elks, Hibernians, Yeomen, the Grange 


OF CONSTRUCTION; 
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and the Muts. In 1899 he 
Mina Maker. They reside 
Twenty-fifth street North. 


married Miss 
at 510 Hast 


JOSEPH N. TEAL, WHO HAS FOUGHT THB 
TRANSPORTATION BATTLES OF PORT- 
LAND BUSINESS MEN, AND IS REGARDED 
AS AN EXPERT ON FREIGHT RATES. 


CONCRETE ROAD BETWEEN MEDFORD AND ASHLAND, AND A 


VIEW MADE TO SHOW METHOD 
BOUNDARY BETWEEN OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE SISKIYOU MOUNTAINS. 


COMPLET * enioN OVER BUILT UNDER SUPERVISION OF H. L. BOWLBY, STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER. 
COMPLETED SECTION 


THE NATURAL 


PLOTOR UAL VOREG OWN 


—— 
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Oscar Almamen Neal 


Mr. Neal is an attorney of recognized po- 


sition in Portland. He is a member of the 


OSCAR ALMAMEN NEAL 


law firm of Wilson, Neal & Rossman, with 
offices at 631 Chamber of Commerce, 

Born October 11, 1870, he attended the 
public schools of Hood River and Turner, 
Oregon, and after living on his father's 
farm until he attained manhood he learned 
the blacksmith and carriage-maker's trade. 
He determined to take up the study of law, 
and in the fall of 1897 he entered the law 
school of the University of Oregon. 

Graduating in 1899, he was admitted to 
practice in Oregon that same year, and at 
once began active professional work. He 
was admitted to practice before the United 
States District Court of Oregon May 23, 
1901, the Federal Circuit Court August 30, 
1907, and the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit on September 21, 1908. 
Mr. Neal joined in a partnership with A. 
King Wilson in 1906. Their offices are in 
the Chamber of Commerce building. 


The parents of Mr. Neal were Jesse and 


Lucy M. Neal, natives of Indiana and New 


York. The former was the son of Peter 
Neal, and the latter a daughter of Kitridge 
Read. 


On February 18, 1902, Mr. Neal married 
Margaret Jane Sinclair, who was born in 
Illinois and came to Portland in 1900. His 
Portland residence is 936 East Couch street. 

Mr. Neal served three years in Company 
C of the Oregon National Guard. He is a 
Republican in politics, and has been iden- 
tified with that party since casting his 
first vote for Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
He is a member of the Phi Delta Phi, the 
of attorneys. 


national fraternity 


Frank T. Collier 


Among the attorneys of high standing in 
Portland, Mr. Collier has achieved a defi- 
nite position. 


His parents were James and Mary Col- 
lier, and he was born September 25, 1885, 
From Notre Dame University, where he re- 
ceived much of his education, he received 
the degree of bachelor of philosophy in 
1907 and the degree of master of arts in 
1908. He graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Oregon in 1909. 


During the three years, beginning in 1910, 
that Mr. Collier served as deputy district 


attorney in Portland, he gained a wide ex- 
perience which has been of value to him 
since confining himself to private practice. 


FRANK T. COLLIER 


His office is in the new Northwestern Bank 
building, while his residence is 526 East 
Forty-first street North. In politics Mr. 
Collier is a Republican, 


NEACOXIE 


LAKE, 


CLATSOP 


COUNTY. 


Neacoxie Lake, Clatsop Beach 


The picture below is of Neacoxie Lake on 


Clatsop Beach, two miles north of Gear- 
heart Park. The lake parallels the Pacific 
Ocean for a distance of about three miles 
with a sand ridge 1,000 feet wide, dividing 
the lake from the ocean beach. 

The lake is fed by springs of pure fresh 
water and is the winter home of myriads 
of canvasback ducks, and has _ recently 
liberally stocked with black bass, 
trout and steelhead salmon. 


been 
cropies, 


The ocean beach opposite the lake con- 
tains the most extensive clam beds on the 
coast. 

Mr. Charles Hall of Warrenton, Oregon, 
is the game keeper of this resort and the 
owners intend in the near future to sub- 
divide it into small tracts and improve 
it for both a summer and winter resort. 


Josephine County Caves 


The Josephine County caves, christened 
“The Marble Halls of Oregon” by Joaquin 
Miller, famous “poet of the Sierras,” are 
one of the scenic wonders of Oregon. In 
fact, nothing but the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky compare with them in the 
world, as known. There are four 
distinct levels in these caves, and some of 
the passages are so intricate and long that 
they have never been explored. The Jo- 
sephine County Caves are 334 miles from 
Portland and 37 miles south of Grants Pass, 
which is the point from which the caves 
are visited. The round trip from Grants 


ean 
so far 


Pass, including several hours in the caves, 
can be made in two days, at a cost 
of $7.25. 


Dr. Edward Allen Pierce 


Dr. Edward Allen Pierce, president of 


eit Oh Age 2 OP RE Gan 


the Oregon State Board of Health, and 


twice its president, has been a member of 
that body 


for eleven years. He was born 
in Truxton, Cortland 
County, New York., 
and passed his boy- 
hood on a farm. He 
was educated at Cort- 
land Normal School 
and Homer Business 
Academy, and later 
took his degree in 
medicine at the medi- 
cal department of the 
University of the 
City of New York in 
1885. He was con- 
nected with the Bing- 
ton City and County 


Hospital for five 
years. 
From 1887 to 1894 Dr. Pierce was cor- 


oner of Broome County and the city of 
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Binghamton. In 1894-95, he was also a 


member of the city health department of 
Binghamton. From 1890-94 he served as 
assistant surgeon, with the rank of first 
lieutenant, of the Sixth Battery, National 
Guard of New York. 

Dr. Pierce came to Oregon in 1895, lo- 
eating in Salem, where he practiced his 
profession until 1905, when he came to 
Portland as medical director of the Port- 
land Open Air Sanatorium, This position 
he resigned in 1912 to devote his entire 
time to his private practice of diseases of 
the chest. 

Dr. Pierce has been especially interested 
in the treatment of tuberculosis and was 
one of the pioneers in the treatment of this 
disease by the open air method. 


As a member of the State Board of 
Health he was instrumental in starting the 
Portland Open Air Sanatorium and later in 
starting the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
at Salem, there being the first two insti- 
tutions of their kind in the Northwest. 


In 1909, Dr, Pierce was elected president 
of the Oregon State Medical Association. 
In 1908 he represented Oregon as a dele- 


gate to the National Congress for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
which met in Washington, D. C. He was 


appointed one of the judges of awards on 
exhibits at this congress, and received the 
honor of being made a member of the In- 
ternational Conference on Tuberculosis. 


In recognition of work done by the Port- 
land Open Air Sanatorium, in the preven- 
tion and treatment of tuberculosis, Dr. 
Pierce was awarded a special diploma. He 
was elected one of the directors of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 


Dr. Pierce has always been active in civic 
matters, being a prominent member of the 
Portland Commercial Club and the Royal 
Rosarians, besides being a member of the 
Masonic lodge. 


In August, 1914, Dr. Pierce married Miss 
Martha Bowerman, a sister of Hon. Jay 
Bowerman. Dr. Pierce resides at 600 East 


Twenty-eighth street, Waverleigh Heights. 
and has offices at 809-13 Stevens building. 


SCENES IN JOSEPHINE 


COUNTY CAVES—READING FRO 


M LEFT TO RIGHT: SAMSON’S TERRACE; PILLA 


R OF HERCULES; UNDER THE 


DOME; ENTRANCE TO JOAQUIN MILLER'’S CHAPEL 


—Copyright by Weister Co. 
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A. L. Barbur 


Three 
of Portland 


successive terms as city auditor 
and his re-election in 1913 
under the new commission charter to a 
fourth term by a very large majority is 
some indication of how A, L, Barbur is re- 
garded by the people of Portland. His de- 
partment has frequently declared to 


been 


A L, BARBUR 


be the most efficient and the best organ- 
ized of all under the present city ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. Barbur first ran for public office in 
1907, in response to popular demand that 
he become a candidate for city auditor 
He was elected by a large vote, and re- 
elected in 1909, 1911 and 1913. Prior to 
that, he had been head bookkeeper for the 
wholesale commission firm of Page & Son 
for 17 years. His long connection with 
this house speaks for itself as a record 
of capability and reliability. 

Mr. Barbur is a native Oregonian. He 
was born in Polk County, June 4, 1861. 
His family removed to Oregon City when 


he was six years old. In 1871, he came to 
Portland. He graduated from the National 
Business College in 1879 and in 1881 he 
went to work for E. A, Breyman. He 
worked his way up from office boy to head 
before Mr. Breyman retired 
from business. Mr. Barbur then became 
a bookkeeper for Whittier & Fuller Com- 
pany, wholesale dealers in paints and oils, 
leaving them to accept a position with Mr. 
Page. 

A stanch Republican all his life, Mr. 
Barbur is also a leader in fraternal circles 


bookkeeper 


in Portland. His family consists of him- 
self, his wife and eight children. 
Charles A. Johns 

Mr. Johns has been a continuous resi- 


dent of Oregon since December 25, 1858. 

8 in Jackson 
being James 
They 


Missouri, his parents 
and Elizabeth Ann 


county, 


McL. Johns. 


MAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 


A GIANT FALLEN BY THE ROADSIDE. 


moved to Oregon in 1858. His father was 
first a merchant, then an editor and third 
an attorney. The family home was in 
Scio, Linn county. 


As a result of his course in the Willam- 


ette University, Mr. vohns holds the de- 
grees of A. M. and A. B. from that insti- 


tution. He graduated in June, 1878. Hard 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


until his 
led an active life, taking part in the city’s 


work, good habits and ambition to become 
a lawyer were the features of his early 
years. 
under J. A. Baker to give him an oppor- 
tunity to make his own living and study 


He was appointed deputy sheriff 


law. In 1881 he was admitted to the bar 
and located in Dallas. Governor Moody 
appointed Mr. Johns county judge of Polk 
county. 


In May, 1888, he moved to Baker, where 
removal to Portland in 1912 he 


CHARLES A, JOHNS 


activities as well as 
fession continuously. He was mayor of 
Baker four terms, served 21 consecutive 
years on the school board, and three terms 
on the state school text-book commission. 
He has always been active and prominent 
in public school affairs. He served as lieu- 
tenant-colonel under Governor Geer for 
four years. In politics he has always been 
a Republican, His professional record 
speaks for itself. 

The family residence is at 632 Vista ave- 
nue. Mr. Johns married Miss Mabel Ellis, 
of Dallas. They have three children, 
Claude M., Ruth Mabel and Charles A., Jr, 
and two grandchildren through the mar- 
riage of their eldest son, Claude M., to 
Miss Rose Bronken in 1909, this son being 
also associated with his father in their 
offices at 1306-9 Yeon building. 


practicing his pro- 
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Lumbering Oregon’s 
Greatest Industry 
By Charles W. Myers 


REGON’S greatest individual resource 
‘@) is its standing timber. The state 
contains approximately 403,250,000,- 
000 feet of merchantable timber, amounting 
to nearly one-fifth of the standing timber 
of the United States. It is difficult for the 
layman to comprehend the magnitude of 
the state’s lumber footage in millions and 
billions but when the figures are trans- 
lated utility terms a more definite 
idea as to the timber resource is gained. 
If all of Oregon’s timber were manufac- 
tured into lumber and shipped by rail in 
earloads of 10,000 feet each, it would fill 
37,500,000 cars. Coupled together they 
would make a train 284,000 miles in length 
—a train long enough to encircle the earth 
at its equator more than 11 times. Shipped 
in large lumber-carrying steamers, it would 
load 300,000 vessels. 


into 


There are now in Oregon 400 active saw 
mills, employing 18,000 men, with an an- 
nual payroll of $12,000,000. Of the 28,009 
wage-earners in the state, 64 per cent are 
engaged in the lumber industry. The capi- 
tal invested in the industry in Oregon is 
$35,000,000. The mills are producing on an 
average of about 2,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually, valued at $30,000,000. On ac- 
count of general business depression last 
year the output was materially reduced, 
the total product reaching about 1,500,- 
000,000 feet. 

As compared with the annual value of 
other producis of Oregon, lumber easily 


takes the lead. The following statistics 
are interesting: 

Lumber ....---s-essssercseecers $30,000,000 
Wiheate sce saan ees ecsna et ...-. 15,000,000 
Flour and grist mills....----- ... 9,000,000 
Meat packing....---.---++++9+°" 6,000,000 
Fruit .....----eeeeees ee ee 0,000,000 
Butter and cheese...-----+-++-+: 5,000,000 
PRP Acts OSES DONS Cae SCE 3,000,000 


The lumber industry in Oregon is just in 
its infancy. Up to the present time opera- 


—Photo 


by 


HOW OREGON 
Courtesy Loggers & Contractors 


Machinery 


Co., 


TREES COME TO MARKET. 


Showing Russell 


Trucks. 
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tions have been conducted only where 
there were the greatest points of vantage, 
chiefly where water and rail transporta- 
tion facilities have been available. A very 
small percentage of the state’s timber has 


been cut into lumber, 


At the present rate of cutting, Oregon’s 
timber would last 140 years. The output 
is bound to increase, however, as the yel- 
low pine of the Southern states is becom- 
ing exhausted, and within the next dozen 
years Oregon and the Pacific Northwest 
will be called upon to furnish most of the 
lumber used in the United States, 


The opening of the Panama Canal is 
supplying a new outlet for the lumber 
products of Oregon and the Columbia River 
district. An extensive market is being 
built up on the Atlantic seaboard in com- 
petition with the mills of the South. With 
this new market and with the renewal of 
trade with foreign countries following the 
Huropean a marked revival of the 
lumber industry of Oregon as well as the 
entire Pacific Coast will take place. Al- 
though shipping was demoralized the latter 
half of last year on account of the war, 
Oregon’s foreign cargo shipments made a 
creditable showing, there having been ex- 
ported nearly 250,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The distribution of lumber exported in- 
cluded the following countries: Australia, 
China, Japan, British India, Philippine Isl- 
ands, South Africa, Panama, England, New 
Zealand, South America, South Africa, Fiji 
Islands, Tahiti, Belgium and Denmark. 

The National Forests within the boun- 
daries of Oregon contain 15,580,934 acres. 
Of this amount about 2,600,000 acres are 
held by private interests. It is estimated 
that the timber holdings of the Government 
in Oregon aggregate more than 130,425,- 
000,000 feet. 


war, 


With the immense amount of timber held 
by the Government, extensive forest pro- 
tection work is being conducted under the 
direction of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The service is well organized and is 
working in conjunction with the State For- 
est Fire Association, The latter organiza- 
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tion is composed of private timber owners. 
With the organized forces, the fire 
risks to standing timber have 
been minimized. 

The principal species of timber in Ore- 
gon are Douglas fir (Oregon pine), spruce, 
hemlock, red cedar, Port Orford cedar, 
pine and yellow pine. The yellow 
pine is the predominating species of the 
section of the state lying east of the Cas- 
cade Range. 


two 
Oregon's 


sugar 


Duncan W. Campbell 


Duncan W. Campbell has been a railroad 
man just about all his life. He was only 
14 when he began as a telegraph operator 
on the Grand Trunk Railway in 1880. To- 
day, at the age of only 49 years, he is as- 


DUNCAN W. CAMPBELLL 

sistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific Railway, with jurisdiction over the 
lines of the company east from San Fran- 
cisco to Ogden and north to Portland, head- 
quarters of his district. Mr. Campbell is 


not only one of the most efficient, but one 
of the best liked officials that ever rail- 
roaded on the Pacific Coast. 

He is one of those men who is always 
prepared to tackle something harder than 
the work he is doing. That is one big rea- 
son why he has never remained in any 
one job long enough to get tired of it be- 
fore being promoted to a higher one. 

He worked as an operator for three years, 
and then from 1883 to 1891, in succession, 
served as dispatcher on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, Chicago Great Western, and Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

In 1891. he came to the Oregon-Railroad 
& Navigation Company as dispatcher. He 
quickly rose to chief dispatcher, and then 
to assistant superintendent and division sup- 
erintendent. In 1909, he was promcted to 
assistant general manager of the Oregon & 
Washington Railroad, with headquarters at 
Seattle. 

In the latter part of 1911, Mr. Campbell 


went to the Southern Pacific as general 
superintendent of the Northern district, 
from Red Bluff, Cal., to Portland. In 1914, 


his promotion to be assistant general man- 
ager was announced 


Lewis Russell Fields 


Forty-two years a railroad man, thirty- 
nine of them in Oregon in the continuous 
service of the Oregon & California and its 


lessee, the Southern Pacific Company, is 
the remarkable record of Lewis Russel 
Fields, who retired as superintendent of 


the Southern Pacific on March 1, 1914— 
not to take life easy, as might well be 
supposed, but to engage in a business less 
arduous and one that would permit him to 
give more of his time to family ties. 

Mr. Fields’ present business is handling 
railway equipment, and his office is at 304 
Pine street, Portland. It is a business for 
which he is peculiarly fitted, his 42 years 
of railroading having given him a full 
knowledge of the requirements of a rail- 
road. 


Lewis Russel Fields was born on August 
9, 1856, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. His fa- 


ther, Samuel Harrison Fields, a native of 
Tennessee, was a mason by trade. His 


mother, Lucinda Hamilton Fields, was born 
They 
they 


to Oregon in 
acres in the 


came 
bought 12 


in Kentucky. 
1875. Here 


Prettyman donation land claim at Mount 


Tabor, now part of the city of Portland, 
and lived in that vicinity until their 
deaths. Mr. Fields’ father died in 1894 


and his mother in 1912. 

In 1872, Mr. Fields started railroading as 
a section laborer. This same year he 
studied telegraphy, and late in 1872 went 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
as telegraph operator; he was operator 
successively at Portage, La Crosse and 
New Lisbon, Wisconsin, until April, 1875, 
when with his parents, brothers and a sis- 
ter, he came to Oregon. 

He entered the service of the Oregon & 
California Railroad Company as extra op- 
erator and agent at Harrisburg, Oregon, 
June 1, 1875, and was continuously em- 
ployed by that company and the Southern 
Pacific Company until his retirement, as 
telegraph operator, cashier at Portland, 
train despatcher, trainmaster, acting sup- 
erintendent and superintendent. 

In politics, Mr. Fields is a Republican. 


LEWIS RUSSEL FIELDS 


He is a charter member of the Portland 
Commercial Club, and served one year on 
the board of governors; has been a mem- 
ber of Washington Lodge of Masons and 
chapter of Masons for 25 years, and is an 


BIG= TIO OR IC Aten Ol acon 
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Elk. He lives with his family at 424 
Oregon street. 


On the occasion of the retirement of 
“Lou” Fields, as he was affectionately 
known, a testimonial banquet was given in 
his honor at the Commercial Club that 
will stand for a long time as the greatest 
personal tribute ever paid by the Oregon 
public to a private citizen. Among those 
present were high officials and men who 
had worked with Mr. Fields for many 
years. Robert Shaw, his private secretary 
for eight years, in a graceful tribute to 
Mr. Fields, said in part: 


“Mr. Fields had three splendid charac- 
teristics to which his success and popu- 
larity could be attributed: he was perfectly 
honest and just; he never lost his temper, 
and he was a natural diplomat. 


“Mr, Fields knew that everyone is liable 
at times to make mistakes, and when one 
of his men made a mistake, he did not 
rush at him like a wild animal, as though 
the road was about to go into bankruptcy. 
He calmly considered the seriousness of 
the error, and often he would write that 
he regretted the mistake had been made, 
but that he would overlook it this time 
and cautioned against a repetition. In 
this way he would give the man a chance 
to make good—make him feel that the 
company had some interest in him, and 
consequently, the employe would take an 
interest in the company. Such a decision 
would often mean the success of a young 
man, where dismissal from service would 
mean his failure. 

“Mr. Fields never shirked a responsi- 
bility. I remember his dictating a letter 
to the general office in San Francisco, and 
I made a terrible mistake in writing it. J 
told Mr. Fields that I had made the mis- 
take, and suggested he place the blame 
where it belonged—on his stenographer; 
but, instead, he wrote that he had made 
an error in his former letter. Then he 
remarked to me that it seemed so childish 
to blame mistakes on his stenographer. 

“T was with Mr. Fields under all kinds 
of conditions and cireumstances and I never 
knew him to lose his temper. But he lay 
great value on his diplomacy. He could 
go over the road in car-shortage season and 
pacify the frantic shippers when the traf- 
fic officials were afraid to venture among 
them. Mr. Fields was a whole railroad 
commission in himself. There seemed to 
be no complaint that he could not adjust 
to the satisfaction of the public and the 
company.” 


UP ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER TO BE TOWED 
O CALIFORNIA PORTS. 
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Game of Oregon 
By W. L. Finley, State Game Warden 


The game birds, animals and game fish 
of Oregon have been and are today a very 
important factor in the development of the 
state. The rifle has been almost as im- 
portant as the ax and the plow. At the 
time it was hardest for a homesteader to 
make a living, the wild game was his main- 
stay. This is even the case today in some 
parts of our state. Our game has a large 
food value. 


What does the game of this state amount 
to purely from the meat standpoint? Ap- 
proximately 9,000 deer were killed in Ore 
gon during the past year. This meat is 
worth about 16 cents per pound, whether 
it is on the table of the farmer, the moun- 
taineer or the merchant. There were ap- 
proximately 150,000 ducks and about 45,000 
Chinese pheasants killed during the past 
season. From a food standpoint, a mallard 
or a pheasant is worth about 75 cents. A 
pound of trout or other game fish is worth 
12 cents from the meat standpoint. When 
we consider the approximate weight of the 
game fish (not including salmon and com- 
mercial fish) which are caught by the peo- 
ple of this state each year, and, in addi- 
tion to the above, when we consider the 
numbers of grouse, quail, geese, shore 
birds, and also the number of furbearing 
animals that are taken, we shall find that 
a low estimate of these resources is $900,- 
000 a year in the pockets of our people. 

Fishing and hunting is a business propo- 
sition to the farmer, the fruit grower, the 
timberman and every other land owner in 
the state. Our people need outdoor life 
and recreation. As an outdoor state, Ore- 
gon is becoming more and more a drawing 
card for a desirable class of tourists who 
have money to spend and money to invest. 
They come for enjoyment. They angle in 
our mountain streams. They see our won- 
derful forests of fir and pine. They cross 
our valleys and see our fertile farms. They 
come to play—they return to stay. 

The money spent by tourists and others 
in railroad fares, hotel accommodations, 
employment of guides, purchase of equip- 
ment and supplies and other items amounts 
to a large sum every year—money that 
goes directly into the pockets of our citi- 
zens. 

From an economic and business stand- 
point, to say nothing of their aesthetic 
value, the game and other wild creatures 
of the state are worth over $5,000,000 an- 
nually to us. This is not placing a high 
estimate on these resources. 
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Lynn Y. Keady 


Lynn Y. Keady, prominent Portland 
broker and promoter, is a native son of 
Oregon, and comes of one of the state’s 
best known pioneer families. He is the 
son of W. P. Keady, who served three 
terms as speaker of the Oregon House of 


LYNN Y. KEADY 


Representatives and was for many years 
active in politics and public affairs of this 
state; he came to Oregon in the '60s. His 
mother was a Wilson. She crossed the 
plains to Oregon with her parents in 1849 
by ox-team. The Wilson river was named 
after her grandfather. 

Mr. Keady was born at Corvallis, Oc- 
tober 10, 1879. He was educated in the 
Portland public schools and _ graduated 
from the Portland High School in 1894. 
He never took the time to go to college. 
but in place of a college course he had the 
benefits of that higher education that only 
travel, plenty of adventure, hard knocks 
and being put on one’s own resources can 
give. 

On graduating from high school, he set 
out for the Hawaiian Islands. It was three 
years before he returned to Portland. In 
the meantime, he saw not only the Ha- 
wajian Islands but Japan and China, work- 


ing his own way as he went. For a time 
he was with a big shipping firm in Kobe, 
Japan. Later he was in the employ of the 
house of Samuel Samuels & Company, of 
Hong Kong, China, 

In their service, he traveled all over the 
Orient and worked up to be purser on one 
of their boats. It was a wonderful experi- 
ence for a young man not yet 20 years 
old. The knowledge he gained of human 
nature, the development of his resourceful- 
ness and of his ability to look out for him- 
self in any contingency made it far more 
valuable than a college training would 
have been. 

When he returned to Portland in 1898, 
Mr. Keady worked in the county auditor's 
office for a time. He then worked with 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany for over two years, leaving their em- 
ploy in the fall of 1900 to go into the 
brokerage and promotion business for him- 
self, although he had just turned his 
twenty-first birthday. 

However, he was immediately successful, 
and has remained in the same business 
ever since. His offices are now at 216-17 
Lumbermen’s building, 

Some very large deals have been handled 
by Mr. Keady. He promoted what is now 
the United Railways Company, as the Ore- 
gon Traction Company, in 1904-05-06. He 
also became interested in a number of 


successful mining deals, and sold some 
large properties. 
His largest deal, made something over 


a year ago, still stands as one of the larg- 
est realty transactions, if not the largest, 
in Portland. Mr. Keady, through his con- 
nections with English capitalists, nego- 


tiated the sale of the C. X. Larrabee prop- 
erty, comprising all the holdings of the 
Oregon Real Estate Company—860 lots in 
Central Hast Portland—to the Anglo-Pacific 
Realty Company for $2,500,000. This deal 
has proved of large benefit to the city. 

Mr. Keady is president of the Hayden 
Island Improvement Company, owners of 
Hayden Island, on the Oregon side of the 
Columbia river between Portland and Van- 
couver, Wash. Hayden Island comprises 
1,000 acres and has eight miles of water 
front. It is destined to be one of the great 
industrial centers on the Pacific Coast. 
Extensive plans for docks and the ultimate 
improvement of the whole waterfront have 
been made. 

Mr. Keady is keenly interested in every- 
thing that makes for the development of 
Portland. He has the utmost confidence in 
the future of the city. As representative 
in the United States of a large group of 
English capitalists, for whom he goes to 
London every year to confer on deals con- 
nected with this territory, he has been in- 
strumental in bringing large investments 
of British capital to Portland and vicinity. 
Mr. Keady also spends much time in New 
York, Cleveland and other financial cen- 
ters in connection with his business, 

He is a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, and belongs to 
the Elks and Knights of Pythias. Mr. 
Keady is also a member of the Irvington 
Club, the Multnomah Amateur Athletic 
Club, the Portland Commercial Club, of 
which he is a life member, and the new 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. His beau- 
tiful residence is at 444 East Twenty- 
second street, North, in Irvington. 


ON THE 


GOLF LINKS 


AT GEARHART-BY-THE-SBA, 


F. I. Fuller 


F. I. Fuller, vice president of the Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company, 
has lived in Portland since 1883, and has 
been connected with street railways here 
since 1892. The story of his career after 
that year is practically a history of the 
street railway service in Portland. 


F. I. FULLER 


He began as manager of the old Port- 
land Cable Railway Company, and remained 


manager when it became the Portland 
Traction Company. When this in turn 
merged into the Portland Railway Com- 


pany, he was made general manager. The 
next change in the street railway situation 
was the merging of the City and Suburban 
and the Portland Railway Company as the 
Portland Consolidated Railway Company, 
and when this shortly afterward became 
the Portland Railway Company, Mr. Fuller 
Was made its president. This was in 1905. 

In 1906, the Portland Railway Company 
merged with the Portland General Electric 
Company and the Oregon Water Power 
Company, forming the present Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company. Mr. 
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Fuller has been vice 
company ever since. 
Mr. Fuller was born in Providence, Rhode 


president of this 


Island, May 29, 1858. His first work in 
engineering was in the city engineer’s of- 


fice in Providence. Then for several years 


he followed railway location and construc- 
tion work in New York and the Middle 
West. He came to Portland as assistant 


engineer with the Northern Pa 


ic Ter- 


minal Company, and soon afterward went 
into the contracting business. Then he 
was with the Oregon Iron & Steel Com- 


pany as superintendent of the pipe foundry 
at Oswego, Oregon. This foundry is still 
running intermittently. For about a year, 
he was in the real estate business, and 
then, in 1892, became a street railway of- 
ficial. 

Mr. Fuller is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. His son, Leon- 
ard F. Fuller, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 

srsity as a mechanical-electrical engineer, 
f electrical engineer for the Federal 
elegraph Company, of San Fran- 


George C. Johnson 


Johnson, senior member of the 
law firm of Johnson & Mathew, with of- 
fices at 705 Northwestern Bank Building, 
was born in Hamilton, Kansas, September 


George C 


10. 1872. He attended school at North- 
estern Academy, of Rogers, Kansas, and 


later attended the 
Central Oregon Nor- 
mal School, at Drain, 
Oregon. He gradu- 
ated with the class cf 
1895, but took post 
graduate workin 1894 
and 1895, 

Mr. Johnson has 
lived in Oregon for 
24 years. He taught 
in Oregon and Wash- 
ington district schools 
five years after grad- 
uating from the Nor- 
mal School, and was 
instructor in commer- 
cial branches for two 
years at the Normal 
school. He came to 
Portland in 1896, and 


for one year he was secretary of the Hast 


Portland Water Company. For the 13 
years following, he was in the United 
States postoffice here, and during five 


years of the time, was president of the 
Post Office Clerks’ Association. 


GILMAN, 


PRESIDENT 


SPOKANE, 


PORT LAND & SBATTLE 
RAILROADS. 


AND OREGON ELECTRIC 


W. Lair Thompson 


One of the most prominent legislative 
officials and politicians in Oregon is Mr. 
Thompson, who has served in the 
of Representatives both as chief clerk and 


House 


as a member. He was president of the 
State Senate during the 1915 session and 


was a member of the 
senate in 1912. 


Mr. Thompson was 
\ born in Linn County, 
{ Oregon, January 1, 
: 1880. His father was 
Rufus Thompson, 24 
pioneer Baptist 
clergyman, while his 
mother was Mrs, Ad- 
die Mansfield Thomp- 


son, the daughter of 
Rev. R: C. Hill, an- 
other pioneer. He 


graduated at McMinn- 
ville College in 1902 
with the degree of 
bachelor of arts. He 
entered newspaper 
work and for a time 
was manager of the 
Albany Herald. At the same time he 
studied law and began practice in Albany 
in 1905, In 1907 he removed to Lakeview, 
his present home, where he has practiced 
law and served as city attorney. 

He is a member of the Masonic, Elks 
and Knights Templar orders, being a past- 
master Mason and a past-chancellor of the 
Knights Templar. He married Miss Elsie 
C. Hobbs. 


IN THE McMINNVILLE CREAMERY, McMINN- 
VILLE, OREGON, JENS C. PEDERSEN, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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Albany, Oregon 


“The Hub of the Willamette Valley” is 
the usually bestowed upon Albany. 
The seat of Linn County, Albany 
is one of the live commercial towns of 
the state and is especially favored by hav- 
ing exceptional transportation by rail and 
river. Its population is close to 6000. It 
lies in the widest part of the Willamette 
Valley and on the river of the same name, 
which is navigable to Portland for nine 
months of the year. 


name 
county 


Albany is on the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific at the point where the Cor- 


FIRST SAVINGS BANK, 


ALBANY, OREGON. 


vallis & Eastern Railway, running from 
the sawmill towns of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, crosses the Harriman road on its 
way to the coast at Yaquina Bay. The 
Oregon Electric, part of the great Hill 
system, also supplies important transpor- 
tatino facilities. 


In and around the city are manufactur- 
ing, dairying, diversified farming, stock 
raising, fruit growing, gardening, poultry 
raising and lumbering. 


Albany is an exceptionally well-built city 
for its population. Its streets are paved 
and electric lighted, with a good sewer 
system and over 12 miles of concrete side- 
walks. Abundant electric power is avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes. The Al 
bany College, the Carnegie library, the 
$40,000 City Hall and the Federal building 
costing $75,000 now under construction, are 
among the big features of the city from an 
educational and architectural standpoint. 


The social advantages of Albany are 
marked, and the town as a whole shows a 
strong public spirit. There is an active 
and influential Commercial Club which is 
are published in Albany. There are four 
banks, with total deposits of $1,801,000. 
always pressing Albany to the fore. Two 
daily, two weekly and one monthly paper 


First National Bank, Albany 


As time is the surest test of the strength 
and stability of a banking institution, so 
are the banking institutions the strongest 
evidence as to the stability and progressive- 
ness of a community. Of the two hundred 
and sixty-one banks in Oregon, four banks 
only, besides the First National Bank of 
Albany, are now in operation which have 
been transacting business in this state 
more than forty-four years. Located in its 
new five-story, fire-proof building, this 
bank has an equipment and facilities sec- 
ond to none in the state. 

All savings business is handled by the 
Kirst Savings Bank, which occupies a 
splendidly equipped building of its own. 

The combined capital and surplus of 
these affiliated banks is more than $250,- 
000.00, their depositors number over four 
thousand, and their total assets exceed one 
and one-half million dollars. 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK, 


ALBANY, OREGON 


wed f 
os eve ed 
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PLANT OF R. VEAL & SON, ALBANY, OREGON 


Angora Goats and Mohair 


Fifty years ago Angora goats were in- 
troduced in Western Oregon, being raised 
from pure bred stock imported from Asia 
Minor. All conditions for the development 
of the industry were found so peculiarly 
ideal that it has flourished and broadened 
until now there is scarcely a county in 
the state of Oregon where Angora goats 
may not be found. The value of the ani- 
mals is two-fold as profit producers. They 
yield an excellent quality of hair which 
finds a staple and highly remunerative 
market and the Angora itself is a valuable 
asset in clearing waste and brush-covered 
lands. Angora husbandry now ranks well 
in importance with the livestock pursuits 
of the state. Oregon is second, if not first, 
in the number of Angora goats and pro- 
duction of mohair in the United States. 
The annual clip of mohair in Oregon is ap- 
proximately 750,000 pounds, yielding a re- 
turn of about one quarter of a million 
dollars. More than half a million dollars 
of new wealth is added to the yield of 
Oregon farms annually from Angora goats. 
Oregon mohair ranks with the best of the 
Eastern markets and commands highest 
market prices. Oregon Angora goats have 
carried away the championship prizes at 
National and International exhibits. Aside 
from the annual sale of mohair, for years 
the sale of bucks throughout the Eastern 
states and foreign countries for breeding 
purposes has been a source of good profit 
for the owners. There are a number of 
breeders of registered Angora goats who 


ship bucks to all parts of the United 
States; as high as $1,500 has been paid 
for one registered Angora buck raised by 
an Oregon breeder, while $75 is readily 
paid for registered bucks by Eastern deal- 
ers. Portland, Oregon, is the headquarters 
of the American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association. 


Ball Run Ice & Fuel Co. 


The Bull Run Ice & Fuel Company is 
one of the live business concerns of Port- 
land. Its ice is manufactured in the re- 
frigerating plant that freezes the floor of 


ICE SKATING 


RINK. 
the monster ice skating rink at Twentieth 
and Marshall streets, and delivery of both 
ice and fuel is made to all sections of the 
city. 

The company is composed of L. F. 
Boylan, H. J. Joy and C. R. Smith, who is 
the owner of the ice-making plant itself. 
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Arthur J. Gantter 


Mr. Gantter is a well known young attor- 
ney of Portland with offices at 615-616 Ore- 
gonian building. He is a native of Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin, where he was born 
April 14, 1884. 

After graduating from high school and 
taking a business college course at Apple- 


men. He also attended law school at 
night, and in 1913 wag admitted to the bar. 
Mr. Gantter is now assistant to Mr. Idle- 
man in his law practice. 

In 19138, he married Miss Ruth Whipple. 
Their residence is at 5520 Seventieth street, 
Southeast. They have a daughter 14 months 
old. Mr. Gantter is a member of the Order 
of Redmen, and a Republican in politics. 


this city. In 1894 he established a shoe 
store of his own, and in 1904 he started 
the present firm, the Theo. Bergmann Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., of which he is president 
and manager. 

The Bergmann shoes are much in demand 


whose wants the firm has_ studied 
ticularly. 

Mr. Bergmann was drawn as a soldier in 
Germany, but did not serve as on account 
of the high number drawn he was put in 
the reserves and was never called. He is 
married and lives at 1075 Cleveland ave- 


par- 


ee aaa ak In 1914, he was a member of the Repub- nue, Portland. The factory is at 621 Thur- 
SS For aay a - ai pe Central Committee of Multnomah man street. He is a member of the Verein 
years, he surveyed sen Eintracht, German Aid Society, Portland 
there in railroad and Turn Verein, the Maccabees, Modern Wood- 
ated pore and, For a Theodore Bergmann men, and the Hoo Hoo. He is an honor 
as assistant i 
chiek clarke an athe member of the Sons of Herman. He is a 


Northern Pacific Rail- 
way at Missoula. He 
went from Missoula 
to Spokane, (Wash- 
ington, as inspector 
for the Washington 
Water Power Com- 
pany, of Spokane. 
After remaining there 
about a year, Mr. 


Gantter came to Port- 
land in 1908. 

He studied law and 
for Cicero 


Milton IIdle- 


worked as clerk 


Mr. Bergmann, one of the solid manufac- 
turers of Portland, was born at Roetha, 
near Leipzig, Germany, June 13, 1856. His 
father was Godfreid Bergmann, a wood- 
worker, and his mother Johanna Bergmann. 
He received a public school education at 
Leipzig, and learned the trade of shoe- 
maker. 

In 1882 Mr. Bergmann came to the United 
States and worked in St. Louis for six 
years. He received the offer of a position 
in Portland, and has ever since resided in 


BERGMANN SHOE FACTORY. 


in their special market, and are especially 
popular among loggers and timber cruisers, 


MOUNT ANGEL 


COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY, 


MOUNT ANGEL, OREGON 


delegate of the Consolidated German So- 
cieties of Oregon, and is a trustee of this 
society. For ten years he has been a trus- 
tee of the Verein Eintracht. 


Mt. Angel College 


Mount Angel College and Seminary, sit- 
uated at Mount Angel, 
high place in the educational annals of the 


Oregon, occupy 2 


state. The institution is conducted by the 
Benedictine Fathers, and offers complete 


courses in the arts, letters, and the sciences. 


The location of the college is conceded 
to be ideal, picturesque and healthful, lying 
in the finest part of the Willamette Valley 
and yet close to the foothills of the great 


Cascades. 

Modern throughout, the buildings of the 
college and seminary present every evVi- 
dence of being equipped according to the 
latest methods of educators, for those in 


charge of the institution keep close in 
touch with national educational activities, 
and for that matter have added consider- 
ably thereto, 


A spacious campus and a newly-erected 
and splendidly equipped gymnasium are 
among the features from the student’s 
viewpoint. 

For the past twenty-eight years Mount 
Angel College has been establishing a reo 


ord for educational work and a broad train- 
ing for the activities of life. 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE is located 
at Corvallis, a beautiful city of 6000 inhabitants, with sev- 
eral miles of paved streets, a modern sewer system, and 

pure mountain water from the springs of Mount Chintimini. It 
has nine churches and no saloons. The civic, social, and religious 
life of the community is stimulating and uplifting; while living 
conditions, due to a fertile and abundant surrounding country, to- 
gether with a climate famous for its equable and beneficent be- 
havior, are exceptionally wholesome and happy. 


HE OREGON STATE 


EXPENSES: Tuition free. Living moderate, Ex- 


cellent dormitories for women, 


expenses 


COLLEGE PLANT consists of 35 buildings and 350 acres of 
Jand valued at upwards of $1,600,000. Last year's attendance 2435, 
representing 35 states and 8 foreign countries, 


DEGREE COURSES: (1) Agriculture—Agronomy, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Dairy Husbandry, Horticulture, Poultry Husbandry, Agri- 


cultural Chemistry, Agricultural Bacteriology, Botany and Plant 


- 


b 


Economic Entomology. (2) For- 
Logging Engineering. (3) Home Eco- 
Domestic Art, Home Administration, 
Institutional Management. (4) Engineering—Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Highway, Irrigation, Mining, Ceramic, Chemical En- 
gineering. (5) Industrial Arts—for the preparation of persons = 


Pathology, Economie Zoology, 
estry—General Forestry, 


nomics—Domestic Science, 


to 
teach manual training and other industrial subjects in public and 
high schools. (6) Commerce—Business Management, Economics, 
Political Science, Stenography. (7) Pharmacy. Admission: Four 
years’ high school work or equivalent. 


VOCATIONAL COURSES: General Agriculture, 1 year; Dairy- 
ing, 1 year; Home Makers’ Course, 1 year; Mechanic Arts, 3 
years; Forestry, Nov. 1 to April 16; Business Course, 2 years. 
Admission: Eighth grade diploma or equivalent. Minimum age: 
16 years for three-year course in mechanic arts, 18 years for 
other courses. 7 


The Registrar will furnish information on request. 


Pacific University 


Founded by Oregon pioneers in 1848, in 
vhich as now the beautiful and healthful 
town of Forest Grove, near the Coast 
ange of mountains, 25 miles west of Port- 

. Pacific University has become one of 
_ four standard colleges of Oregon— 
aving been recently so rated by the United 
states Bureau of Education. The substan- 
ial and beautiful buildings, the magnificent 
ik shaded campus, the well graded ath- 
tie field and track, and other equipment 
the college, constitute an unusual col- 
plant. Broadly and distinctly Chris- 
in all of its spirit and work, Pacific 
versity stands not only for the highest 
ype of intellectual training, but also for 
the cultured, reliable Christian character 
inereasingly required by modern life. 
Graduates of Pacific University arg en- 
d, on their diplomas and without ex- 
mination, to teach in the four-year high 
hools of Oregon and in the high and 
ie schools of Washington. 

Growth of the College. 

The recent growth of the college assures 
t a permanent place among the higher in- 


stitutions of learning in the Northwest. 


CROWTH * PACIFIC UNIVERSITY ~ 
RECENT YEARS 


iTncrease of Buildings and Equipment 
(906 - mens B /0 0,000.2 
\- __—_———— smn £200,000. 
100% Increase 
2.Increase of Students 
sc | 7S 
ES TT 2K 
2oZIncrease 
3. Increase of College Courses 
1906: ern 290 hours” 4 . 
?\ 502 hours 
73% Increase 


4. Increase of Teaching Force 


SoO%Increase 
S Increase of Endowment 
129. - _—~ 5 |00,000.2° 
19/}:- ce 
$ 250,000:2— 150% Increase in 1893. 


The attendance in the regular college 
classes has increased 200 per cent in the 
last eight years. The increase in the fresh- 
man class of this year over that of last 
year was 75 per cent. 

The courses have been steadily advanced 
in quality and in quantity, until they cover 
today the natural sciences, mathematics, 
music, art, literature, public speaking, so- 
ciology, political science, history, econom- 
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Pacific UNIVERSITY 


“ler scl ~0-7aAmM— 


PETRIFIED 
Stume 
MARKING THE 
SITE OF ORIGINAL 
LOG BUILDING 
OF 1848 


IBRARY : boss 


FOREST GROVE ORE. 


PACIFIC UIVERSITY, FOREST GROVE, PAST AND PRESENT 
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ics, domestic science and art, philosophy, 
Bible, business and physical training. Since 
1906, the number of departments has been 
increased from ten to twenty—200 per cent, 
and the number of college teachers giving 
their time to strictly college work has been 
increased by exactly the same number. 
New College Buildings. 

Marsh Hall, named in honor of the col- 
lege’s first president, is a substantial brick 
and stone structure, well adapted to office, 
assembly and class room purposes, 

The new library, containing 18,000 vol- 
umes, is one of the most complete college 
libraries on the Pacific Coast. 

The new gymnasium is_ thoroughly 
equipped with swimming tank, running 
track, lockers, showers, and all necessary 
apparatus for first class training of both 
men and women in physical education. 

The new Hall of Residence for Women 
is unsurpassed by any similar college 
building in the Northwest. 


Student Life. 


College life at Pacific is delightful, sound 
and healthy. Students and teachers daily 
come into the most companionable and 
helpful relationships, both inside and out- 
side of the class room. Beside the regular 
college receptions, and festival days, such 
as All College Day, Campus Day, Charter 
Day and May Day—when all enter together 
into the sports and social exercises—other 
social functions and organizations give un- 
usual opportunity for the development of 
leadership and special talents. The student 
weekly paper, well edited and managed, 
the four strong literary societies, the chap- 
ter of the notable national forensic honor 
fraternity, the Oratorical Association, the 
Y. M. and Y. W. GC. A., the Glee Club, the 
Choral Club, the orchestra, the Dramatic 
Club, and the numerous athletic teams have 
been particularly successful, both in inter- 
collegiate contests and in local training. 
For example, debates in the societies are 
well prepared. The students know why 
they are in college. Many of them are 
earning their own way and receive the 
active encouragement of both the faculty 
and their associates. 

Pacific has been repeatedly represented 
with honor in interstate collegiate forensics 
and athletics, as in the Olympian Games, 
and in the recent National Prohibition ora- 
torical contest at Topeka, Kansas, wheres 
the participants (all of them from the 
smaller colleges) came up through a series 
of nation-wide contests (including the larg- 
est universities) in which 1200 orators 
were eliminated. In such education for 
public spirited and efficient citizenship, 
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Pacific University has always maintained 
a high standard of training. 
Additional Endowment. 
Seventeen years ago, in 1898, Pacific 


University raised its endowment to $250,- 
000. It was then the best endowed college 
west of the mountains and north of South- 
ern California. In spite of its recent ad- 
vance in educational work and equipment, 
the college has not increased its endow- 
ment since that time. Recognizing its im- 
portant position, eminent service and large 
future possibilities, Mr. James J. Hill of- 
fered to give $40,000 upon an additional 
$200,000 endowment—to be raised by May 
1, 1916. Without this sum, the college can- 
not achieve the noble ideals of its wise 
pioneer founders; with the sum, it will ef- 
fectively increase its work of eminent serv- 
ice to the Northwest. With the population 
of this region rapidly advancing, with the 
standard of higher education steadily rising, 
and with the demand of the times for this 
type of thorough, Christian college educa- 
tion ever swiftly increasing, it is certain 
that the people of the Northwest will rec- 
ognize the opportunity of permanent in- 
vestment in the lives of its earnest young 
men and women, and will make good Mr. 
Hill’s offer. 


Columbia University 


The institutions of learning of the Pa- 
Northwest include on which has set 
and energy to- 
University, 


cific 
a high 
wards 


bent every 
Columbia 


mark 


attaining it, 


located in University Park, Portland. 
The university is a branch of Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 


by the Congregation of 
It was founded in 1902, 
many steps forward since 


is conducted 
Cross. 
made 


and 


the Holy 
and has 
that time. 

Over two hundred students are enrolled 


in the institution, which includes both a 
boarding and a day school. In athletics 


the university is second to none in the 
Northwest. The great gymnasium will al- 
ways be remembered by every visitor, 


The university offers courses in college, 
academic, commercial and grammar grades. 
The college course includes economics, clas- 
sics, English and civil engineering 

Situated on the bank of the Willamette 


River and on high ground, the university 
is a landmark in that section of Portland. 

The faculty of Columbia University are 
men who have made high reputations in 
the world of education. 


Chriss A. Bell 


Mr. Bell was a deckhand on a Willam- 
ette River steamboat; he made friends and 


\PPLE ORCHARDS LIE-CLOSE TO THE FOOTHILLS OF MOUNT HOOD. 


these friends induced him to study law. 
Today he is one of 
the most successful 
lawyers of Portland, 
standing high in the 


profession. 
Mr. Bell’s father 
was Miles Bell, 4 


pioneer river captain. 
He was born at Ca- 
nemah, Oregon, Octo- 
ber 6, 1874. Sander- 
son Reed, now his 
partner, and the 
writer, tutored Mr. 
Bell at night and he 
was admitted to the 
bar. The firm of 
Reed & Bell now oc- 
cupies a suite of of- 


fices in the Wilcox 
building. During the 
Spanish - American 


War Mr. Bell was a 
corporal in Company H, Second Oregon 
Volunteers, the first regiment to enter the 
walled city of Manila, He is a Republican, 
a thirty-second degree Mason, and a mem- 
ber of the Commercial and Multnomah 
Clubs.—By H. W. Hogue. 
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Summer Climate of Portland and Oregon 
By E. A. Beals, District Forecaster U. S. Weather Bureau 


No statistics will do justice to Portland’s 
climate. One must experience it to obtain 
a full realization of its healthful and in- 
vigorating qualities. A friend of mine in 
Portland, after living more than the scrip- 
tural allotment of three score and ten, 
told me he had lived in the lowlands of 
Scotland as a boy and young man. He 
Was a civil engineer by profession and had 
charge for a number of years of a large 
estate in Scotland. Later he went to the 
beautiful lake country in Northern Italy, 
where he was attached to a staff of engi- 
neers engaged in irrigation work. After 
several years spent there, he received 2 
eall to go to India. He lived in India for 
a number of years, visiting all parts of 
that country. He next came to California 
and spent fifteen or twenty years in that 
state, and finally located in Portland, 
where he passed his declining years, 

He often told me that of all the coun- 
tries he had lived in, none could surpass 
Portland from a climatic standpoint. Not 
even California, nor the lake region of 
sunny Italy. Portland excelled them all 
in his estimation. 

I have had residence myself in no less 
than 14 states, and when it comes to living 
all the year round in one place, I know of 
no better one, so far as climate is con- 
cerned, than Portland, Oregon. 

Everyone knows how Southern Califor- 
nia has profited by its admirable Winter 
climate. I have no statistics as to the 
amount of money spent by Winter tourists 
in California, but the sum in the aggregate 
must amount to many millions of dollars. 
People do not usually leave their business 
on vacation trips in the Winter, but in the 
Summer they do, by the thousands, in 
every city in the United States. 

They all want to find a place where 
they can rest, keep cool, and not be both- 
ered by insect pests. Some also like a 
little fishing, hunting or yachting. Most 
of these people have no idea where to go, 
and for weeks beforehand they make in- 
quiries of their friends to find if possible 
a place that will suit them. 

Some go to the same place year after 
year, but only do so because they do not 
know where else to go. It is of course 4 
question of expense with some, but there 
are many with whom this item is a sec- 
ondary consideration. Florida, through 
the enterprise of one man, has become a 
rival of Southern California as a Winter 


resort. That man was Henry M. Flagler. 
He built some palatial hotels and a rail- 
road along the east coast of Florida, and 
as soon as the public knew they could get 
good accommodations, they flocked there 
in herds. The same would happen on this 
coast if the people only knew about our 
climate and could find the accommodations 
they want. 

The Summer playground of Europe is 
Switzerland among the beautiful Alps. We 
have, as it were, in our back yard equally 
as good scenery, and every bit as fine a 
climate. All we need is the conveniences 
in the way of transportation and hotel ac- 
commodation, combined with judicious ad- 
vertising, to draw thousands of people to 
Portland every year. 

Nobody ever reads or listens to statistics 
for amusement, but they are the servants 
of science as well as of business, and it is 
necessary for me to give some in order to 
prove my contention that the Summer cli- 
mate of Portland is superior to that of 
many of our Eastern Summer resorts, 

In going from Astoria east to Govern- 
ment Camp at the summit of the divide on 
the Cascade Mountains we find the mean 
Summer temperature to be as follows: As- 
toria, 60 degrees; Portland, 65 degrees; 
and Government Camp, 54 degrees. In go- 
ing along the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
New Jersey, we find mean Summer tem- 
peratures as follows: Bar Harbor, 63 de- 
grees; Block Island, 66 degrees; Narra- 
gansett Pier, 68 degrees; Asbury Park and 
Atlantic City, 71 degrees; and Cape May, 
72 degrees, Saranac Lake in Northern 
New York is an interior Summer resort 
ana there the mean Summer temperature 
is 63 degrees. 

These figures show that it is cooler in 
Summer in Portland than at any of the 
famous Eastern Summer resorts mentioned 
with the exception of Bar Harbor and 
Saranac Lake, and that Astoria and Gov- 
ernment Camp are cooler than any of 
them. 

There are more Summer rains at these 


Eastern resorts than anywhere between 
Astoria and Government Camp. At the 
Hastern resorts the _ rainfall averages 
monthly between three and four inches 


with about ten rainy days every month, or 
in other words it rains on about one day 
out of three. Over the stretch of country 
between Astoria and Government Camp 
the Summer rainfall averages between one 


and two and one-half inches monthly, with 
by far the largest amount in June. The 
average number of rainy days is six in 
Portland and not many more at the other 
places. This means it only rains one day 
out of five here as against one day out of 
three in the Eastern resorts. 

A large portion of the rain in the East- 
ern places is attended by thunder and 
lightning, and those who have experienced 
an Eastern thunderstorm know what that 
means, People sometimes say they enjoy 
a thunderstorm and possibly they do, but 
there is an element of danger in these 
storms that makes them not altogether 
pleasant to many others. About four hun- 
dred people are killed every year in the 


Justice Thomas A. McBride 


United States by lightning and the prop- 
erty loss runs into the millions, so it is 
perhaps just as well not to have too many 
of them. 

For the last five years we have had an 
average of three thunderstorms a year in 
Portland, and no one was injured nor was 
any property destroyed. Most of these 
“thunderstorms” consisted of one or two 
rumbling peals of thunder that were 
searcely noticed. In New York City during 
the same period there were 24 thunder- 
storms yearly, and quite likely there were 
approximately the same number at the 
Summer resorts previously mentioned. 

Our immunity from thunderstorms dur- 
ing the Summer is certainly an asset that 


Thomas A. McBride, justice of the Oregon Supreme Court, has been on the bench 


in Oregon for 23 years. 


He has served on the Supreme bench since 1909, in which year 


he was appointed to fill a va- 
cancy. In 1914 he was re- 
elected by an'’enormous major- 
ity. He was not even opposed 
for the nomination. 

A native son of Oregon, 
Judge McBride was born in 
Yamhill County, November 15, 
1847. His parents were James 
and Mahala (Miller) McBride. 
He received his education in 
the common schools and at Mc- 
Minnville College, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Salem in 
October, 1870. He began prac- 
tice the same year at Lafayette. 

In 1872, he removed to St. 
Helens and practiced there un- 
til 1877, when he removed to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, for three 
years. He returned to Oregon 
in 1880, locating this time in 
Oregon City, and entering into 
a partnership with the late 
E. L. Eastham, which continued 
until his election in 1892 as 
circuit judge. 

In 1876, Judge McBride was 
a member of the House in the 
Oregon Legislature. He was 
district attorney of the Fifth 
Judicial District from 1882 to 
1892, in which year he was ele- 
vated to the circuit bench. He 
has been a judge ever since, 
leaving the circuit bench only 
to go to the supreme bench. 


Judge McBride was married 
February 7, 1874, to Mary BE. 
Merrill. 
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should have greater prominence in adver- 
tising literature. Our immunity from tor- 
nadoes is also an asset that requires 
greater publicity, though the Summer re- 
sorts in the East are also free from these 
destructive storms and we cannot assert 
superiority in that respect in exploiting our 
advantages over the Eastern places for 
Summer resort purposes. 


Harrison Allen 


Mr. Allen has perhaps the widest ac- 
quaintance throughout the state of any at- 
torney. He was district attorney of a 
large district and has for several years 


HARRISON 


ALLEN 
been prominently identified with some of 
the largest corporations in Oregon. 

jorn in Warren, Pennsylvania, December 
2, 1869, his parents were George W. Allen, 
attorney, and Sarah O. Allen. He was edu- 
cated in the Denver high school and grad- 
uated from the literary and law depart- 
ments of the University of Denver in 1892. 


At school he was interested in track ath- 
letices and played baseball on the high 
school, university and interstate league 
teams. 


In 1894 he was admitted to practice in 
Oregon. He first located in St. Helens but 
soon removed to Clatsop county, and in 
1898 was elected city attorney of Astoria. 
Two years later he was elected district at- 
torney for the fifth judicial district, com- 
prising Clatsop, Columbia, Washington and 
Clackamas counties. Re-elected in 1904, he 
resigned the position in 1907 to become 
associated with the attorneys for the Hill 
roads in Portland, remaining in this con- 
nection until May, 1912, when he formed 
a partnership with Franklin T. Griffith and 
R, A. Leiter under the name of Griffith, 
Leiter & Allen. The firm is general at- 
torney for the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
home at 594 
Heights. 


Allen have a_ beautiful 
Myrtle street, Portland 


Fernwood Dairy 


The rapid growth of the business of the 
Fernwood Dairy shows the appreciation by 
the public of absolute sanitation, service 
and cleanliness. The plant and selling or- 
ganizations are owned and operated by pro- 
ducers, making it the outlet for the high- 
class product of their farms. Family trade 
is the special field of the Fernwood Dairy. 
The company owns a thoroughly modern 
plant at 15 Union avenue, Portland. 


Two of the owners are graduates of 
agricultural colleges. In every instance the 
barns of the Fernwood milk producers re- 
flect the most modern methods of dairy- 
ing. The owners are Theodore Brugger, 
H. G. Mullenhoff, E. Schwedler and An- 
drew Brugger, all of Gresham, east of 
Portland. F. T. Wilcox is manager. The 
cows shown in the above picture, which 
was taken on the Brugger farm, are valued 
by their owner at $1000 each and more. 


John D. Mickle 


John D. Mickle has been State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner of Oregon only since 
January, 1913, but in that time he has ae- 


SOME OF THE COWS WHICH PRODUCE FERNWOOD MILK 


complished distinctive results. He _ insti- 
tuted at once a general clean-up of dairies 
as well as of food product establishments 
all over the state. 
The public is just be- 
ginning to realize the 
effect this work is 
having in improving 
conditions. Reports 
from deputies  indi- 
cate this improvement 
beyond any question. 
Mr. Mickle hopes to 
be able to accomplish 
as much more within 
the next two years. 
Mr. Mickle was elect- 
ed to his present of- 
fice by a large vote, 
from a field of four 
candidates. It was a 
case of the office 
seeking the man, for 
he had no intention 
of running until farmer and dairy friends 
in Washington County, where for several 
years he had been in the dairy business 
for himself, urged him to be a candidate 
and worked for his election. 

Born in Nova Scotia March 19, 1869, Mr. 
Mickle has lived in Oregon since 1886. 
He lived in Lake County several years, 
coming to Portland in 1890. He is a Re- 
publican. 


A. E. Cooper 


Mr. Cooper has been practicing law in 
Portland since 1907, in which year he came 
to Oregon from Detroit, Mich. He was 
with Emmons & Webster until 1913. In 
that year he entered the law firm of Gra- 
ham, Beckett & Cooper, with offices at 
601-603 Platt building. He is a graduate 
of the Detroit College of Law with the 
class of 1907. Before coming to Oregon, 
he was admitted to the Michigan bar. 


Mr. Cooper was born in Fowlerville, 
Mich., July 31, 1876. He is a Spanish 
War veteran and past commander of Scout 
Young Camp, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. He served in the Philippine insur- 
rection as corporal in the Thirtieth U. S. 
Volunteer Infantry, and was in the Philip- 
pines two years. Mr. Cooper is now a 
captain in the Third Infantry, Oregon Na- 
tion Guard. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic order, and two years ago was secre- 
tary of the Multnomah County Republican 
Central Committee. He is married and has 
two children. The family residence is at 
Courtney Station, on the Oregon City line. 
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0. P. HOFF, 


LABOR COMMISSIONER 
GON, WHOSE EFFICIENCY HAS BEEN RE- 
WARDED BY REPEATED RE-ELECTION. 


OF ORE- 


Martin Wright Watrous 


At the outbreak of the Klondike gold ex- 
citement of 1897-98, Martin Wright Watrous, 
since 1907 an attorney of Portland, was 
practicing law in Duluth, Minn. The gold 
fever got into his head, and he went North. 
He crossed over the Chilkoot trail and 
into Dawson with the pioneers of that fa- 
mous gold rush. He organized the Pioneer 
Mining & Trading Company, of which he 
was president, and discovered and devel- 
oped gold and coal properties. The com- 
pany also operated sawmill and other 
properties. 

On leaving Alaska, Mr. Watrous decided 
to remain on the Pacific Coast. He was 
admitted to the Oregon bar in 1907. His 
offices are at 909-914 Board of Trade 
building. 

Mr. Watrous’ Alaskan experience Was 
invaluable to him when the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul 
its transcontinental 
take a party 
Bitter Root 
line north 
tunnel site. 


railway, then 
line, 


building 
engaged him to 
along the summits of the 
Mountains on the Montana 
from Lolo, to locate the best 
They were on the summits 
from November to July, engaged in most 
difficult and hazardous winter work, 
Born in Bay City, Mich., December 21, 
1872, Mr. Watrous’ parents were Chaun- 
cey Lovelace Watrous, a pioneer lumber- 
man of the Saginaw Valley, and Mary 
(Wright) Watrous. His grandfathers were 
early operators in the pine lumber and 
lumber industries of Michigan. 
From the University of Michigan, 
Watrous went 
finishing the 
in two. He 
for another 


Mr. 
to Harvard Law School, 
prescribed three years’ work 
returned to Duluth to study 
year, and after being ad- 
mitted to the Minnesota courts in 1895 he 
formed a law partnership in Duluth with 
Ozora P. Stearns, ex-United States Senator 
and ex-Judge, and his son, Victor Stearns, 
under the name of Stearns, Watrous & 
Stearns. He soon was made counsel for 
the Employers’ Liability Company of Lon- 
don and began to specialize in the defense 
of personal injury cases. Then came the 
gold rush, and Alaska. 


JOHN P. WINTER 


John P. Winter 


One of Portland's well-known attorneys is 
John P. Winter, senior member of the firm 
of Winter, Wilson & Johnson, with offices 
in the Title & Trust building. Mr. Winter 
is a native of West Union, Ohio, where he 
was born February 11, 1871. He holds an 
M. A, degree from St. Johns University, 
Minnesota, and obtained his law education 
at the University of Missouri Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1897. 

Mr. Winter practiced in Minnesota until 
1904. In that year he removed to Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, where he became associated 
with Stephen A. Lowell in the law firm of 
Lowell & Winter. The partnership con- 
tinued until 1913, when Mr. Winter came 
to Portland. 

Mr. Winter is married and has two chil- 
dren. The family residence is at 824 Hast 
Washington street. 


Roscoe R. Johnson 

Roscoe R. Johnson, of the law firm of 
Winter, Wilson & Johnson, has been prac- 
ticing law in Portland since the autumn of 


ROSCOE R. JOHNSON 
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J. WESLEY LADD, OF THE LADD & TILTON 
BANK, AND A LIFE MEMBER OF THE 
PORTLAND PRESS CLUB. 


1905. He has been associated with John 
P. Winter and S. Fred Wilson in the law 
partnership of Winter, Wilson & Johnson 
since 1913. Their offices are in the Title 
& Trust building. 

Mr. Johnson was born at Fort Recovery, 
Ohio, August 6, 1880. He was educated at 
the University of Wooster, Ohio, from 
which he graduated in 1902. From there 
he went to the Harvard Law School, He 
graduated from Harvard in 1905, and at 
once came to Oregon, passing the bar ex- 
amination and being admitted to practice 
the same year. While at Harvard Law 
School, he was for two years, in 1904 and 
1905, one of the editors of the Harvard 
Law Review. Mr, Johnson is a member 
of the Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club. 
He is not married. He lives at 476 East 
Forty-fourth street, North. 
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Stephen Carver 


Stephen Carver, railroad builder and de- 
veloper of latent resources: the appellation 
fittingly sums up the great work Mr. 
Carver has done in developing latent parts 
of Oregon since he has been a resident of 
this state. His willingness to back his 
faith in the state’s future by spending his 
own money in building railroads that other 
wise would not have been built for many 
years has given many communities reason 
to be grateful. 

Mr. Carver built the railroad from On- 
tario to Vale in 1906, opening up a great 
section of interior Oregon to railroad fa- 
cilities through Malheur Pass. This really 
started the era of railroad building in Cen- 
tral Oregon. The Ontario-Vale road has 
since been taken over by the Oregon Short 
Line. 

In 1907, he organized the Corvallis & 
Alsea River Railway Company, and pro- 
ceeded to build 31 miles of railroad from 
Corvallis to Monroe, Oregon, tapping the 
rich Alsea River timber district. He re- 
tained ownership of this road for four 
years, until 1911. It was an especially 
well-built railroad, one section of it being 
a tangent 18 miles long without a curve. 
His judgment as a railroad builder was 
shown when it was taken over by the Port- 
land, Eugene & Hastern, a subsidiary of 
the Southern Pacific. Part of the road is 
now used as the main line of the Portland, 
Eugene & Eastern between Corvallis and 
Eugene. 

Following the sale of this railroad for 
over $400,000, Mr. Carver traveled and 
rested a couple of years. In 1913 he came 
to Portland and organized the present 
Portland & Oregon City Railway Company. 
The first unit of this line, which is more 
than two-thirds completed, with grading 
finished, ties laid and rails on hand for the 
remainder, goes 28 miles southeast from 
Portland to a point near Viola in Eastern 
Clackamas County. It taps a rich timber 
and agricultural section. By July 1, it is 
expected that it will be completed with 
cars running from Logan, Baker's Bridge 


and Clackamas to Portland. This is prob- 
ably the only railway in Oregon without 
any bond issue. Mr. Carver has always 
carried his own railroads without the aid 


The Portland & Oregon 
City will cost approximately $500,000. Like 
all the roads built by Mr. Carver, it has 
development of the country as its object. 


of Eastern capital. 


STEPHEN CARVER 


Mr. Carver's life has been one of hard 
work. He has literally forced his Way 
along by his determination to succeed, He 
was born in Scott County, Iowa, Apri] 21, 
1866, his parents being Asher Carver and 
Mary Jane Carver. Born and raised on a 
farm, he got his start at the age of 22 
when his father gave him three head of 
horses and $400 in cash. 


With this capital, he took up a home- 
stead in Nebraska and stocked it with 32 
cattle. He was 10 miles from his nearest 
neighbor and 40 miles from a town, and he 
lived in a sod house. But he remained 
there for 10 years, and when he sold out, 
with 150 horses and nearly 500 head of 
cattle, he cleared $50,000. 

Mr. Carver first came to Oregon in 1896, 
He settled at Ontario and established the 
Bank of Ontario, now the Ontario National 
Bank. In 1900 he established the National 
Bank of Chinook, Montana. Both were 
very successful. He remained president of 
both until 1907. 


Mr. Carver regards his biggest achieve- 
ment that of obtaining a franchise some- 
thing over a year ago for the Portland & 
Oregon City road. He was practically a 
stranger in the city. His success in get- 
ting the franchise spoke much for his high 
Standing wherever he was known, as a man 
of his word in the strictest sense, Under 
the franchise granted him, cars will enter 
Portland over East Twenty-fourth street, 
crossing Hawthorn bridge to Fourth street, 
thence to Flanders, to Hoyt and the North 
Bank depot. 


Mr. Carver lives with his wife, who was 
formerly Miss Nellie Johnson of Indian- 
apolis, at 654 Cyprus street. His offices 
are in the Stock Exchange building. 

The State of Oregon was delayed in its 
material development for many years be- 
cause of the lack of such men as Mr. 
Carver, men capable of not only dreaming 
big things but also with the executive fac- 
ulty to carry a project to completion. The 
remarkable development of the last few 


years is largely due to the work of such 
men. 
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The Dalles, Oregon 


The city of The Dalles is situated on the 
Columbia River 85 miles from Portlend 
and is the natural distributing center for 
the north central portion of the state, Its 
commercial importance was early recog- 
nized, and even in pioneer days The Dalles 
was a shipping point of the first order. 
The steady development of its tributary 
territory has been reflected in the upbuild- 
ing of the city year after year. 

The Dalles is the county-seat of Wasco 
county, which contains one and one-half 
million acres. Over 600,000 acres are de- 
clared to be tillable, but are not yet culti- 
vated. That statement alone gives some 
conception of tne possibilities for the new- 


comer in the country about The Dalles. 


Wheat raising and general farming, 
sheep and wool, lumbering and fruit grow- 
ing are the principal industries. Some 


remarkable showings have recently been 
made by orchardists in Wasco county, and 
The Dalles is often called the cherry city 
of Oregon, a state known for a quality of 
product undreamed of by residents of 
Eastern states. 


Located at the present head of naviga- 
tion on the Columbia, The Dalles ig also 
situated upon a transcontinental railway, 
the line of the Oregon-Washington Railway 
& Navigation Company, the Pacific Coast 


MILL OF WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO., THE DALLES, OREGON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN FROM THE COLUMBIA 


end of the Union Pacific, passing through 
the city. 

The Federal Government is now building 
the great locks in the Columbia at Celilo, 
just above The Dalles, and when this 
wonderful work is completed the immense- 
ly rich regions of Eastern Washington and 
Idaho, reached by the Snake River, will be 
more easily accessible and the tremendous 
potential tonnage of those districts more 
cheaply transported. 

With a present population of 6,000, The 
Dalles seems destined to continue the 
growth that has always marked its develop- 
ment. The taxable property in the city 
in 1914 is given as $4,488,672. and even 
the casual visitor is impressed with the 
substantiality of the buildings, both busi- 
ness and residential. The city has well 
paved and electrically lighted streets, its 
own gravity water system supplying pure 
water to the inhabitants, high school and 
graded public schools, one private school, 
ten churches, daily newspapers, a country 
back of it capable of producing a tremen- 
dous crop wealth and a spirit in the town 
itself that is always pushing The Dalles 
to the front. 

The annual rainfall is 16.96 inches, the 
average date of the last killing frost is 
April 10 and of the first heavy autumn 


RIVER 
PORTION OF THAT CITY. 


AT THE DALLES, SHOWING A 


frost, November 5. This gives a long 
season and an early one, insuring the early 
marketing of the produce of the lowlands 
and a long continued season for the upland 
farmers. Dry-farming is practiced on a 
large scale throughout Wasco county, and 
by plowing and cultivating the soil a loose 
mulch is produced which preserves the 
moisture and permits the growing of abun- 
dant crops of fruit, grains and vegetables. 

One of the best equipped flouring mills 
in the West is situated in The Dalles, and 
two of its banks have a combined deposit 
of two million dollars. 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


The Dalles is known among American 
millers as the home town of the Wasco 
Milling Company, manufacturers of White 
River flour. The plant of this company is 
considered one of the most complete in 
the West, and a model in many ways. 

The daily capacity of the mill is 2500 
barrels, and the plant is therefore one of 
the important institutions of the city of 
The Dalles. 


Domestic and export flours are the prod- 
uct of the mill, but the best-known brand 
is White River flour, which stands high 
among the trade as well as with the con- 
sumer. 
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THE DALLES HOSPITAL, 


The Dalles Hospital 


The Dalles Hospital was established in 
1901 with 15 beds, and from this beginning 
an institution of 77 beds and equipped with 
the most modern appliances for the treat- 
ment of medical and surgical cases has 
been built up. Five years ago the build- 
ing was remodeled and enlarged, and 
plans are now being drawn for a new 
wing to be added the coming year. 

The hospital is owned and controlled by 
Drs. Reuter and Thompson. All reputable 
physicians have the privilege of taking 
their patients to this thoroughly modern 
establishment. The surgical, X-ray, bac- 
teriological and maternity departments are 
all equipped with the latest appliances. 

With Drs. Reuter and Thompson are 
associated Drs, Thompson Coberth and Ed- 
na V. Dale. The Dalles Training School 
is conducted in connection and now has 
17 students. It is a member of the state 
association and is licensed by the state. 


First National Bank, The Dalles 


The Dalles was a town of commercial 
importance in pioneer days and has stead- 
ily maintained its position in the business 


A MODERN INSTITUTION 


world of the Northwest. It has a rich 
tributary territory and the business men 
of The Dalles are alive to every oppor- 
tunity, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ONE 


The First National Bank, established in 
1855, is one of the strong banking houses 
of the state. The officers are: Max A. 
Vogt, president; E. M, Williams, vice-presi- 


OF THE FINE BUILDINGS OF THE DALLES 


dent; F. M. Sims, cashier; J. F. Tureck, 
assistant cashier. The directorate is com- 
posed of Henry Teal, Max A. Vogt, C. P. 
Williams, E, M. Williams, Fred W. Wilson. 


WINTER SCENE ON 


THE RANCH OF FRED W. WILSON, 


ATTORNEY OF THE DALLES 


James Snipes 


Few persons in Oregon know that the 
state once had a United States mint. Tt 
was built at The Dalles, a stately building 
of exclusive stone construction, for which 
$140,000 was appropriated for political pur- 
poses in one of President Grant’s political 


JAMES SNIPES 


campaigns. The building was devoted to 
its original purpose but a short time, later 
being deeded to the state of Oregon to be 
used for educational purposes. It has had 
an interesting history since. 

The state, by act of the Oregon Legis- 
lature, deeded the building to Wasco 
County. Wasco County in turn deeded it 
to the Wasco Independent Academy. _The 
academy in about 1889 sold it to private 
parties, and it was purchased by a cor- 
poration formed from that date under the 
name of the Diamond Roller Mills, of 
which the late A. H. Curtis was the 
founder. 

Mr. Curtis built a flour mill with his own 
capital. The massive vault built to coin 
money and hold it is now part of the pro- 
gressive, thriving flour mill plant which 
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has grown out of the company founded by 
Mr. Curtis, being used principally as a 
store house for manufactured flour. 

The present Diamond Roller Mills, of 
which James Snipes is president, was in- 
corporated November 1, 1906. Mr. Snipes 
is a native son of Oregon. His father, J. 
R. Snipes, came to Oregon in 1853 and the 
son was born and raised at The Dalles. 
He was educated in The Dalles public 
schools, 

For about 10 years Mr. Snipes was in 


the cattle business. He went into the 
flour business after leaving the cattle 
ranch. 


The Diamond Roller Mills manufactures 
the famous Dalles Diamond brand of flour, 
with other less important brands, and all 
kinds of mill feed. It has a daily average 
output of 175 barrels. 


Mr. Snipes and his wife, Jennie C. 
Snipes, live at 822 Fulton street, The 
Dalles. Mr. Snipes’ business address is 


708 East Second street. 


Alfred S. Bennett 


Judge Bennett has been identified with 
Wasco county and The Dalles during much 
of its principal development. He was born 
in Dubuque, Iowa, his father being Thomas 
M. Bennett, and his mother, Zilpha A. 
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Bennett. When the son was eleven years 
old the family crossed the plains, settling 


ALFRED S. BENNETT 


in Yamhill county, Oregon, in 1865, then 
removing to Washington county and finaily 


PLANT OF TROY LAU 


NDRY, PORTLAND, ONE OF THE BEST-EQUIPPED ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE WEST 


to Wasco county, 
mountains. 

Alfred S. Bennett left home when 16 
years old, and worked on farms for three 
years. Six years were spent in teaching 
school and about this time he began read- 
ing law. He was admitted to practice in 
January, 1880. 

He has practiced law at The Dalles since 
that day, with the exception of two years 
on the circuit bench and two years in 
Portland. Farming and stock-raising have 
also occupied much of his attention. 

Has taken part in many important civil 
and criminal trials, as he was associate 
with Hon. John M. Thurston in the de- 
fense of Senator Mitchell in 1905, and was 
also assistant in the defense of Congress- 
man J. N. Williamson in the land fraud 
cases. 

From 1878 to 1880 he was school super- 
intendent of Wasco county. He was 
elected to the legislature in 1882. He has 
been a Democratic candidate for Congress, 
in a Republican state, and also candidate 
for Supreme Judge. In politics he has al- 
ways been a Democrat, and was a delegate 
to the national convention in 1904 and to 
the Baltimore convention in 1912. 

On November 7, 1887, he was married to 
Miss Mary McCauley. They have four 
children. He is a member of the Elks 
lodge. 


east of the Cascade 


Troy Laundry 


The plant of the Troy Laundry, East 
Tenth and Pine streets, Portland, is one 
of the most modernly equipped laundry 
establishments in the United States. It is 
the result of many years’ experience with 
two laundries under one management. The 
present plant represents an investment cf 
$175,000. Twenty wagons are required to 
deliver the work to the customers, while 
27 wash machines and 14 extractors are a 
part of the machinery equipment. 

One of the noteworthy features of the 
Troy plant is the care that has been taken 
for the health and comfort of employes. A 
social hall and lunch room occupy much 
space, and the substantial building also in- 
cludes a hospital room, amply sufficient 
for the needs of the 150 employes. 
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Doernbecher Manufacturing Co. 


The 
turing 
fourth 
States. 


It was in the Spring of 1900 that the fac- 
tory was moved to its present location 
from Chehalis, Washington. Up to that 
time, gradual progress had been made but 
since coming to Portland, its growth has 
been rapid. Each year has seen new 
buildings and additions added to take care 
of the ever-increasing business. Already 
this year, one new reinforced concrete 
building, 60 by 105 feet, two stories high, 
has been built, and they are now beginning 
the erection of a big six-story 100 by 150 
feet reinforced concrete storage warehouse. 


Their long line of bedroom and dining 
room furniture is made in woods ranging 
from fir, maple, ash, in the cheaper grades, 
to oak, birdseye, mahogany and Circassian 
walnut in the better grades. The native 
woods are logged and driven to the com- 
pany’s saw and veneer mill at Coalca, Ore- 
gon, where, after being cut into lumber 
and veneer, they are shipped via rail to 


plant of the Doernbecher Manufac- 
Co., shown in the cut below, is the 
largest of its kind in the United 


PLANT OF 


the Portland factory to be completed into 
the finished article of furniture. This com- 
pany makes all the excelsior used in pack- 
ing and also manufactures all its mirrors, 
so that practically every operation from 
the felling of the tree to the marketing of 
the finished product is done by the com- 
pany’s own men. 

Large distributing warehouses are main- 
tained in Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, where full stocks are carried to 
facilitate quick delivery. 

The Doernbecher Manufacturing Co. to- 
day are running their big factory full time 
with as large if not a larger number of 
men employed than ever before, and their 
sales each month this year have shown an 
increase over the corresponding month last 
year which facts, considering present trade 
conditions, speak volumes for the merit of 
their product, the service they render, and 
the efficiency of their management. 


Captain Jacob Speier 


Captain Jacob Speier, harbormaster of 
the city of Portland for seven years, was 
born in San Francisco November 1, 1871. 
He is a deepwater sailor of the old school, 


DOERNBECHER MANUFACTURING CO., 


PORTLAND, FOURTH LARGHST OF ITS KIND IN 


who learned seamanship by sailing before 
the mast in clipper ships, and rose to be 
captain of a govern- 
ment transport at the 
age of 30. He was 
the youngest skipper 
in the United States 
service, 

No city on the Pa- 
cific Coast has a more 
efficient harbormas- 
ter than Portland 
since Captain Speier 
went on the job. He 
began by cleaning up 
the harbor. It was 
once a happy custom 
of ship captains in 
port to dump refuse 
in the river at night. 
One trying this since 
Captain Speier be- 
came  harbormaster 
finds himself in trou- 
ble. It has become the fashion among vis- 
iting skippers to keep trash and refuse 
aboard ship until they get out to sea, and 
dump it there. Portland now has one of 
the cleanest harbors in the world. 


Captain Speier has systematized the 
work, and instituted a patrol of the water 
front, both day and night, on shore and by 
boat. The efficacy of this work has been 
proved by one record alone—that of 39 
lives saved by the harbor patrol boat “Eli- 
dor” since Captain Speier put her in com- 
mission. A lung motor has already paid 
for itself in the number of apparently 
drowned persons resuscitated with by the 
harbor police, 


All the large Pacific Coast ports except 
Portland have been attacked by bubonic 
plague rats within the past few years. 
Through Captain Speier’s strict enforce- 
ment of the Federal regulations regarding 
rat guards by vessels in port, this city has 
escaped. 


Captain Speier has spent 20-odd years at 
sea, He began as a cabin boy out of San 
Francisco, and put in many years in clipper 
ships. He served on the famous old four- 
master Shenandoah, then the largest sail- 


ing ship in the world, and was on her 
when she went to Liverpool from San Fran- 
cisco in 92 days. He was second officer on 
the Shenandoah for two years. He also 
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served on the clipper ship Iroquois, equally 
famous, 

From these vessels he turned to steam 
navigation. He was in the United States 
transport service during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and was on the China station 
nearly two years in Philippine insurrection 
days. He ended as captain of the trans- 
port Lawton, which was called “the clean 
ship” while he commanded her. 

From the Lawton, Captain Speier became 
inspector of rivers and harbors for the 
United States Engineers. He was in this 


position when appointed harbormaster of 
Portland. Captain Speier is married and 


lives at 328 Twenty-sixth street. 


The Columbia River 
Salmon Industry 


One of the sights for the traveler in 
Oregon a few years ago was to arrive in 
Astoria, Oregon’s oldest city, near the 


mouth of the Columbia River, as the sal- 
mon gill-net fishing fleet was making ready 
for the night’s fishing. Toward evening 
hundreds of small boats anchored in the 
stream would hoist their picturesque sprit 
sails and move away to the fishing 
grounds down the bay. Some of the more 
adventurous would even cross the bar at 
times to fish at the extreme mouth of the 
river. 

Astoria is still the center of the gill-net 
fishing industry of the Columbia River, 
though the days of the sprit sail boats are 


passing. Nowadays 80 per cent of the 
boats are propelled by gasoline engines. 
But it still is worth coming from afar to 


see the fleet of 500 to 600 boats break 
anchor of an evening and move off in the 
dusk to fish. 

The Columbia river is the greatest single 
fish stream in the world. Its product is 
salmon, and its most famous product is 
the world-renowned Royal Chinook salmon, 
king of all salmon and fish of epicures, 
which not uncommonly attains a weighi 
of 75 pounds. 


y. Columbia river salmon stand in a 
Prieta eh themselves the world around aoe 
quality and flavor. There is something 
about this great stream which produces un- 
excelled fish, and the Columbia river 
brand on canned salmon is in such oe 
mand that it is hard to keep it es : 
A safe and conservative estimate Zs He 
value of the annual salmon catch o Ri 
Columbia river places it at by eee 
$3,000,000, while the catch of the entir 
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state, including the Columbia, would total 
about $3,500,000. 

Several varieties of salmon are caught 
in the Columbia, in several different runs. 
In the early or spring run comes the Royal 
Chinook and the Blueback or “Sockeye.” 
The latter variety was plentiful up to 20 


years ago, but of late years the runs have 
been small. It is supposed to spawn above 
lakes, the young staying in the lakes up to 
a year old. In quality, the Blueback is in- 
ferior to the Royal Chinook and much 
smaller, averaging about five pounds to 20 
for the Chinook. 
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PAT KING COMPANY, AND ONE OF THE BIG MEN 


OCANNING INDUSTRY. 


A later run of Chinook salmon is of good 
quality, but not so good as in the spring 
run, 

Later in the summer comes a run of 
Steelheads. They are a very excellent ta- 
ble fish. Prior to the war, Germany offered 
a fine market for them. The Steelhead 
really belongs to the trout rather than the 
salmon family. It might be said to be 
an overgrown trout. 

About September, comes a run of Silver- 
sides, still another variety of salmon. They 
are a very good fish, though not rich in 
oil like the Royal Chinook and the Blue- 
back. There is also a run of Dog Salmon, 
so-called, an inferior fish used only for 
inferior trade, 

Some idea of the vast importance of the 
Columbia river salmon fishing industry 
may be gained from the fact that there are 
11 salmon canneries on the Oregon side of 
the great river alone, and six or seven on 
the Washington side. In addition, there 
are several cold storage plants. In the Co- 
lumbia river district alone are 50 wholesale 
firms dealing extensively in salmon, and 
336 retailers. The figures are from the 
last report of the Master Fish Warden. 

The year 1914 was a very important one 
to the Columbia river salmon industry. 
For 25 years up to 1914, with the single 
exception of 1911, the salmon catch of the 
Columbia river had been steadily depreciat- 
ing. It had been declared by many that 
the industry was doomed to perish with 
the extinction of the salmon, despite the 
output from the hatcheries. But in 1914, 
the salmon came inte the river in such 
numbers that the pack was probably the 
largest ever known. 

Packers and others in the business at- 
tribute this to the new system of retain- 
ing and feeding ponds, whereby young sal- 
mon are held and fed until five or six 
inches long, which was put into effect in 
the Oregon salmon hatcheries in 1910. 

The increased size of the run was espe- 
cially notable in the case of the Blueback 
or “Sockeye” salmon, supposed to be prac- 
tically extinct. In 1910, by agreement with 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, the 
state got 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 Blueback 
eggs. The fish hatched were held and fed 
as described, with the result that in 1914, 
the year they were due to return to the 
river, the run of Bluebacks was the largest 
in 21 years. 

Salmon men declare there is no doubt 
that a great portion of this run was due 
directly to the hatchery work. In fact, 
they were so deeply impressed that this 
year funds have been raised so that the 
state hatcheries can get 3,000,000 eggs. 

The retaining pond system is not a new 
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one, having been tried spasmodically at 
hatcheries in other states. But it never 


had a thorough and systematic trial until 
put into effect in the Oregon hatcheries in 


1910. The result has been a tremendous 
advance in hatchery efficiency. The sys- 
tem of retaining and feeding ponds is 


really only a “back to nature” movement 
in hatchery work. Advantage is taken of 
natural conditions for establishing natural 
feeding ponds where the little salmon can 
be kept and fed until they are large enough 
to look after themselves. It has been found 
that by thus taking advantage of natural 
conditions, for example in creating these 
natural ponds by turning aside a stream 
from its bed, which is then utilized for 
ponds safe from freshets, the best possible 
results are obtained. 

An important result of the big eatch of 
1914 has been that a very large percent- 
age of the fishermen and packers now en- 
thusiastically favor the hatchery system. 
Fishing interests are much in favor of in- 
creasing propagation work to include the 
spring or early run of salmon, which is of 
the best quality. 

In earlier days, the run of salmon prac- 
tically ceased in August. Now the big run 
often does not come until August. By 
propagating salmon for the spring run, it 
is hoped to bring back the large spring 
runs of former times and consequently to 
better the quality of the catch as a whole. 

It is of interest to note that the 1914 
catch approximated 600,000 cases, valued 
at $3,000,000. 

The hatchery system of Oregon is second 
to none in equipment and in efficiency. 
The state’s principal hatchery, the largest 
of its kind in the world, is at Bonneville on 
the Middle Columbia, It has a capacity, 
including feeding ponds, of 25,000,000 young 
trout and salmon, with facilities for keep- 
ing the young fish in ponds until they are 
large enough to make their own way. At 
this hatchery, game trout eggs also are 
hatched. 

Next in size is the Clatskanie hatchery, 
near Astoria. It is for salmon exclusively, 
with a capacity of 4,000,000, including feed- 
ing facilities. 

The McKenzie hatchery, up the Mc- 
Kenzie river, a mountain stream tributary 
to the Willamette, is where most of the 
salmon eggs are obtained. It has a ca- 
pacity of about 1,500,000 salmon eggs, but 
is used principally as a trout hatchery. 

At Herman Creek, just above Cascade 
Locks, is situated the main feeding sta- 
tion. It has a capacity of 5,000,000 young 
salmon. Here fish hatched shortly before 
at Bonneville, and which still have the 


yolk sack attached, are brought in the fish 
car and fed for six or seven months before 
being turned loose. 

The year of 1914 was also one of the 
most successful in the taking of salmon 
eggs from the Spring or early run of sal- 
mon that the state fish department has 
ever had. Altogether, about 24,000,000 eggs 
were obtained from Columbia river salmon, 
and a total of 33,000,000 eggs in the state. 
This vast amount of eggs filled all the 
state hatcheries and supplied a surplus 
that was given to the state of Washington 
and to the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries. Besides the egg-taking stations on 
the Mackenzie river, there is one at Sal- 
mon City, Idaho, where eggs are taken for 
the Oregon hatcheries. 

Recently a number of marked salmon 
from the 1911 hatch were caught at the 
McKenzie egg-taking station, some in the 
Willamette river, and some at Salmon City, 


Idaho. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that all the marked fish had been 


turned out from the Bonneville hatchery, 
thus proving the fallacy of the old theory 
that salmon always return to the stream 
where they were spawned. 

Although gill-net fishing is not confined 
to the lower Columbia river near Astoria, 


that city is the center of gill-netting op- 
erations. Most of the seining operations, 


in which great nets are dropped out in the 
stream and hauled inshore by horses, often 


with tons of fish, are also conducted on 
the lower river, There are likewise many 
fish traps in this section of the stream. 

In the swift stretches of the Columbia 
river through the Cascade Mountains, fish 
wheels are common. UJspecially in the 
rapid current near Cascade Locks, and 
above The Dalles, are they effective, the 
fish being forced by the current in near 
the bank, where the steadily revolving 
wheel scoops them up in its dripping 
buckets. 


Much of the credit for building up the 
present Oregon hatchery system, which is 
second to none in the world, is due Richard 
E. Clanton, Master Fish Warden, who is in 
active charge of the hatchery work. It 
was under Mr. Clanton’s administration 
that the system of feeding ponds hitherto 
described, through which such remarkable 
results have been attained, was instituted. 
It is now being generally adopted else- 
where. 


Mr, Clanton has been in the fish depart- 
ment since 1908, when he was appointed 
deputy of District No. 2. In 1910, Acting 
Governor Bowerman made him Masier Fish 
Warden. Mr. Clanton was born in Clinton, 
Tennessee, near Knoxville, May 11, 1873. 
He has been in Oregon and Washington 
for 32 years, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of the salmon industry and 
th: latest methods of hatchery propagation. 
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Salmon Fishing 
For the Sportsman 


Among the Oregon streams besides the 
Columbia in which the salmon run are the 
Nehalem river, Tillamook Bay and its 
tributaries, Nestucca river, Necanicum river, 
Salmon river in Lincoln county, Siletz 
river, Yaquina Bay and river, Alsea Bay 
and river, Siuslaw river, Umpqua river, 
Coos Bay, Coquille river, Rogue river, Sixes 
river, Pistol river, Chetko river, Wind- 
chuck river and Klamath river. 

Rudyard Kipling in his immortal descrip- 
tion of catching salmon with rod and line 
in the Clackamas river, a tributary of the 
Willamette only 10 miles from Portland, 
has written an epic on the joys of the 
struggle with a 20-pound salmon. The 
Clackamas river is only one of many 
streams where the sportsman with his light 
rod and line can enjoy the most thrilling 
of sports. 

Another famous salmon trolling place is 
in the Willamette river below Willamette 
Falls at Oregon City, a couple of miles 
above the Clackamas. The fishing begins 
in April and continues through the various 
salmon runs. 

There is another famous fishing stretch 
in the North Umpqua river near Roseburg, 
where the salmon troller is almost sure to 
make a catch. 

In all the coast streams and bays near 
the ocean, including those mentioned a few 
paragrapns above, there is good trolling for 
Chinook salmon in July. There is also 
trolling again in October, or late Septem- 
ber, when the run of Silversides comes in. 

All through the Summer months, fine fat 

salmon can be caught by trolling off the 
mouth of the Columbia river, and from 
July on, trolling is good in any stream up 
which the salmon make their way. 
‘ Sea trout, often called salmon trout, run 
in practically all the streams of the state. 
There is a big run following the first run 
of salmon. Young steelheads may be 
caught the year around, taking a fly with 
all the avidity of the brook trout in the 
proper seasons, 

Let the sportsman who would fish for 
brook trout in the mountains, or troll for 
the Royal Chinook, or Steelheads or Silver- 
sides in the rivers and bays, come to Ore- 
gon, well called the sportsman’s paradise, 
without hesitation. He will find a cordial 
welcome and fish a-plenty. And he will 
find also that he is not discriminated 
against because he is not a resident of 
the state. For both residents and non- 
residents of Oregon, the fishing license 


costs one dollar only. And women fish 
free. 


Booth Fisheries Company 


One of the packing companies that has 
done much to make the name of Columbia 
River salmon famous among epicures all 
over the world is the Booth Fisheries Com- 
pany, Astoria. 

It is one of the pioneers in the canning 
industry, and shared in the opening days 
of the business and the labor of intro- 
ducing a new product. There has been a 
Booth cannery in operation at Astoria every 
season since the early seventies. It is one 
of the oldest canneries on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The principal brand packed by the Booth 
plant is the “Black Diamond” brand, and 
under this label only the choicest Columbia 
River Royal Chinook salmon are presented 
to the discriminating public. The differ- 


ence between the Chinook and ordinary 
salmon is known to everyone in Oregon, 
but the Eastern consumers are sometimes 
content with other than the Chinook fish. 
There are a few brands which are used 
exclusively for the select salmon, and the 
greatest care is maintained to uphold the 
reputation of such labels. 
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V. K. Strode 


Mr. Strode is one of the pioneer attor- 
neys of Portland. He came here in No- 
vember, 1879, after having been admitted 
to the bar in Los Angeles earlier in the 
year, in the same class with J. V. Beach, 
also a Portland Attorney. Mr. Strode 
studied law in San 
Francisco in the of- 
fice of Colonel W. H. 
Barnes, but finished 
reading in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Strode was born 
in Kane County, Ill. 
just above Elgin. He 
was educated at the 
State Normal School 
at Kirksville, Mo. He 
came to California, 
and taught school 
while studying law. 

The rose tree pic- 
tured below is in the 
yard of Mr. Strode’s 
home at 867 Kelly 
street, where he has 
lived for 25 years. The tree is 22 years 
old, and one of the largest in the United 
States. It is three inches in diameter, 12 
feet high and eight feet across. It is a 
Madam Alfred Carier, grafted on a wild 
rose of France. 

A life-long Democrat, Mr. Strode during 
Mayor Lane’s administration twice served 
as Municipal Judge of Portland during the 
summer vacation period. 


ROSE TREE ON A PORTLAND LAWN 
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Grants Pass 


The city of Grants Pass will by the 
end of 1915 assume a new importance on 
the transportation map of the Pacific Coast. 
At this point the new north coast line of 
the Southern Pacific will join the main 
line of the road from San Francisco to 
Portland. 

Into Grants Pass therefore will be 
routed the trains over the line to be con- 
structed this year northeastward from 
Trinidad, California. The long-locked wealth 
of the Crescent City country and the rich 
Tlinois River Valley will thus flow into 
Grants Pass, whose people have been striv- 
ing for years to bring about the consum- 
mation of this plan. The formai announce- 
ment of construction has just been made. 
This will make the city an important dis- 
tributing point for Southwestern Oregon 
and Northwestern California. 

From the tourist’s viewpoint the new line 
will make accessible one of the natural 
wonders of the United States, the wonder- 
ful caves of Josephine County, some re- 
markable pictures of whose caverns will be 
found elsewhere in this volume. They 
rival in size and extent the Mammoth 
Caves of Kentucky, and with Crater Lake 
form two notable scenic features of Oregon. 

Grants Pass, couny seat of Josephine 
County, has close to 5000 population. It 


is already a shipping and distributing cen- 
ter for extensive agricultural, mining and 
lumbering activities. This county has a 
high reputation for its fruit, especially 
apples, peaches, pears, grapes and straw- 
berries. Rogue River, upon which the city 
is situated, furnishes an abundant water 
supply in addition to excellent salmon and 
trotu fishing within the limits of the city 
itself, 

Mining has since pioneer days been of 
special importance in Josephine County. 
Ten billion feet of standing timber in the 
county give some conception of what 
heights the lumbering industry about 
Grants Pass may reach under development. 

The city is a well built and modern 
town, with excellent educational facilities. 
The principal religious denominations are 
well represented. One daly and three 
weekly newspapers are published. The 
three banks of the city have a combined 
capital and surplus of $214,000 and deposits 
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L. M. Lepper 


L. M. Lepper, attorney-at-law and presi- 
dent of the East Side United Clubs Asso- 
ciation, was born in Indiana in 1870. He 
was brought up on a farm, where hard 
work laid the foundation for a strong and 
vigorous constitution. He attended the 
public schools and graduated from the high 
school at Kendallville, Indiana, when he 
was 17 years old. 

Mr. Lepper quit farm life for railroad- 


L. M. LEPPER. 


ing, beginning his railroad career as a 
waterboy. He was 2 railroad man for 20 
years, in which time he worked up step 
by step te be timekeeper, foreman, road- 
master’s clerk, assistant roadmaster and 
roadmaster. He began with the Lake 
Shore, and from that road served in suc- 
cession with the Ohio Central, Philadelphia 
& Reading, Great Northern and Rock 
Island. 

In 1905 he was appointed superintendent 
of construction of the Culebra division of 
the Panama Canal. As a young man he 
had taken a course in civil engineering at 
Scranton, and in 1906, he decided to round 
out his education with the full three-year 
law course at the University of Michigan. 


He finished in June, 1908, but accepted an 
offer to go back to railroading as road- 
master at Kalispell, Montana, on the Great 
Northern. 

In 1910, Mr. Lepper came to Portland 
and began the practice of law with C. C. 
Hall under the firm name of Hall & Lep- 
per, with offices in the Healy building, 
East Morrison street and Grand avenue. 

Mr. Lepper since becoming a citizen of 
Portland has taken a leading part in every 
effort for the development and upbuilding 
of the city. Besides his presidency of the 
Greater East Side United Clubs Associa- 
tion, he is secretary and former vice-presi- 
dent of the East Side Business Men’s Club, 
president of the Indiana Club, president 
of the Sagamore Club, and vice-president 
of the Sunnyside Improvement Club. 


Golden Rod Milling Co. 


One of Portland’s important industrial 
concerns is the Golden Rod Milling Com- 
pany, which was organized and incorpor- 
ated in 1911. It has tripled its production 
since that time. 


The principal products of the Golden 
Rod Milling Company are rolled oats, rolled 
wheat, pancake flour, wheat mits, poultry 
foods, flour and meals. Approximately 
1,000 tons of oats are milled monthly at 
the plant, out of which there is obtained 
approximately 400 tons of table rolled oats, 
the balance being feed oats and chop. Its 


products have a world-wide reputation and 
distribution, 

Officers of the company are D. A. Pat- 
tullo, president; G. H. Crawford, vice- 
president and general manager; John 
Baikie, treasurer, and C. L. Moody, secre- 
tary. The company has a payroll of 50 
persons, including ten salesmen, an office 
force of six, and 34 employes in the mill. 


Ralph Elmo Moody 


Ralph Elmo Moody, general attorney for 


the Southern Pacific and its subsidiaries in 
Oregon, was born at The Dalles, Oregon, 


August 27, 1869. His father, Z. F. Moody, 
former Governor of Oregon, was a pioneer 
of 1851. His mother was Mary (Stephen- 
son) Moody, a pioneer of the same year, 
who died in March of this year. 

Mr. Moody graduated from Willamette 
University, at Salem, in 1886, when only 
17 years old, with the degree of B. S. In 
1888, he graduated from the Albany Law 
School, of Albany, New York, and though 
he still lacked more than a year of being 
of age, passed the bar examination of that 
state. Not being of age, his certificate 
was held up until he became 21 years old. 
in 1890 he was admitted to the bar in Ore- 
gon and Washington. The same year Mr. 
Moody married Miss Beatrice James, who 
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was born in London, England. They have 
one son, Francis Ferry Moody, who is at- 
tending the University of Washington. 

In the fall of 1890, having begun practice 
at Port Townsend, Wash., Mr, Moody was 
elected District Attorney of Jefferson 
County. He served one term, in the course 
of which, by order of the Attorney General, 
his jurisdiction was extended over Clallam, 
San Juan and Island counties, 

In 1895, Mr. Moody removed to Portland. 
He served as chief clerk of the Oregon 
House of Representatives in 1897 and in 
1899 was a member of the House from 
Multnomah County. He introduced the 
resolution, ever since followed, limiting the 
general appropriation bill to matters for 
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the support of state institutions, all other 
appropriations being introduced in separate 
bills. He also introduced the measure put- 
ting District Attorneys on a flat salary 
basis instead of the fee system in vogue, 
and the measure authorizing District At- 
torneys to proceed on information. 


For several years Mr. Moody did special 
legal work for the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company. On May 1, 
1912, he was appointed general attorney for 
the Southern Pacific and its subsidiaries, 
with offices in the Wells-Fargo building. 
Mr. Moody is a thirty-second degree Mason 
and a Shriner. He also is a member of 
the new Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


Oliver M. Hickey 


; Oliver M. Hickey, one of Portland’s lead- 
ing young attorneys, has practiced law in 
Portland since his from the 


graduation 


OLIVER M. HICKEY 


law department of the University of Ore- 
gon in 1907. He received his general edu- 
eation in the public schools of Portland 
and the Portland Academy, and prior to 
studying law was graduated from Albany 
College in 1905, with an A. B. degree. He 
is a native son of Oregon. He was born 
in Portland on June 23, 1881, and has lived 
in Oregon ever since. His parents were 
Francis P. Hickey and Margaret Hickey. 
Mr. Hickey is married to Catherine 
Hickey; they have two children. 

In politics, he is an active member of the 
Progressive party. He is a member of the 
Sons of Veterans, Red Men and Loyal Or- 
der of Moose. Mr. Hickey’s law office-is 
in the Northwestern Bank building; his 
residence is at 105 Fremont street. 


John Twohy 


In two lines of endeavor John Twohy has 
achieved far more than most men who 
have confined themselves to one thing all 
their lives. In the Pacific Northwest he 
is widely known for the work that Twohy 
Brothers, railway contractors, have done. 
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Much of the larger construction that has 
signalized the progress of the upper Pa- 
cific Coast during the past few years has 
been done by this firm. At the time of 
writing the announcement has just been 
made that Twohy Brothers are to build the 
new line of the Southern Pacific from 
Grants Pass to Crescent City, California. 
This will be but one of the big things ac- 
complished by the firm. Portland is their 
headquarters, and extensive shops and of- 
fices are maintained in this city. 

Judge Twohy, as he is commonly known, 
was a lawyer in Michigan, his native state, 


and became prosecuting attorney of his 
home county. He later moved to St. Paul, 
and was there elected judge for two terms. 
In 1898 he turned westward again, and this 
time became associated with his brothers 
in the contracting business, This business 
is now being carried on by his sons. 


Judge Twohy is also interested in the 
banking business, being director and vice- 
president of the Northwestern National 
Bank and Portland Trust and Savings Bank, 
and is likewise affiliated with financial in- 
stitutions in California and Spokane. 


| JOHN TWOHY 
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J. J. Butzer 


J. J. Butzer, owner of the Butzer Seed 
Store at 188-90 Front street, Portland, went 
into the seed business in Portland with a 
capital of $400 in 1905. That was just ten 
years ago. In 1914, he did a total busi- 
ness of $100,000, and from all indications 
his 1915 business will total $125,000. 

He is still in the same quarters as when 
he started—except that the quarters have 
been so many times enlarged as to be 
hardly recognizable as the same, Mr. 
Butzer can take a visitor through his store 
and illustrate the growth of his business 
from year to year by pointing out where 
partitions have been removed as the store- 
room has expanded. Seven of these ex- 
partitions can be counted—and another is 
to be taken out this year. 

Mr, Butzer was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, October 28, 1872. He came to Port- 
land with is parents when he was only 13 
years old, and he has been in the seed 
business in some capacity since he was 15, 
though in business for himself only ten 
years. He handles all kinds of garden, 
field and flower seeds, of “the kind that 
won't stay in the ground,” as his business 
motto explains. 

Mr, Butzer belongs to the Woodmen of 
the World, Schwaben Verein, Portland Turn 
Verein, Portland Floral Society, and many 
other associations, and is a member of 
the state board provided under the pure 
seed law. He married Miss Annie Praeger 
fourteen years ago. They have a daughter, 
Frances, 12 years old. The family resi- 
dence is at 867 Front street. 


American National Bank 
Pendleton, Oregon 


“The strongest bank in Eastern Oregon” 
is the honor generally conferred upon this 
institution, and it is a phrase of which the 
bank makes full use. The capital and sur- 
plus total $400,000. It was established in 
1899 and nationalized in 1908. 

The directors of the American National 
Bank are: W. L..Thompson, president; F. 
E. Judd, vice-president; J. B. Cook, cashier; 
Thomas Thompson, J. N. Burgess, A. D. 
Sloan, R. N. Stanfield. At the opening of 
the present year the deposits were given 
as $2,199,595.75. 

A view of the bank's 
page 24. 


front appears on 
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ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, PORT- 
BIG M IN THE 
WORLD IN THE WEST 


Frederick A. Kribs 


The greatest asset of the state of Ore- 
gon is its wonderful expanse of forests of 
merchantable timber. The name of the 
is known all over the world as the 
home of Oregon pine. The preservation of 
the forests as a permanent source of in 
come for the commonwealth, however, is a 


state 


question which yet remains to be solved. 
Among the timber owners of Oregon no 
known that Frederick A. 
man in the United States 
has paid more attention to the great prob- 
lem of Mr. not a 
theorist, and the work hé has accomplished 
igs from the 


man is better 


Kribs, and no 


conservation. Kribs is 


standpoint of an owner of 


standing timber which he wishes to see 
used but not wiped out. The present log- 


ging methods will deplete the forests of the 


United States within the next twenty-five 


= 


years, so government experts say, and con- 
sequently the main issue of the timber 
problem is to find the proportion of timber 
which may be safely cut without destroy- 
ing the forests yet will allow legitimate use 


FREDERICK 


\ 


to be made of the state’s 
mercial asset. 


Mr. 


Kribs 


has spent many 


conscientious study of the question. 


comes 


KRIBS 


from 


a state 


which has seen 


greatest com- 


years in a 


He 
the 


great portion of its woods wiped out for- 
ever by the old methods of the logger, for 
Mr. Kribs was born in Wisconsin in 1859, 
He received his education in the state of 
New York, and came to Portland less than 
15 years ago. In Oregon he found the 
same condition of affairs as in Wisconsin, 
but in a less advanced stage, for in the Pa- 
cific Coast states are tremendous areas 
which have not yet been touched, owing 
primarily to the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities for the logs or the timber. 

Mr. Kribs is known as one of the pro- 
gressive business men of Portland, a man 
of affairs and of family, and one who has 
the foresight to see the future of the city. 


In a recent interview he spoke of the 
present competition of Canadian lumber 
which can be marketed in the United 


States at a price the American mills can 
meet only by buying logs that have been 
cut without regard to the future of the for- 
ests, and he also took up one little-under- 
stood phase of the question, that of tax- 


ation and its tendency to enforce depletion 
of the woods. 

“The heavy taxation levied on the stand- 
ing crop of timber as the only growing 
crop that is subject to taxation which, by 
its accumulation on the same crop during 
many years’ growth required by any coa- 
servation method, is practically a confisca- 
tion of the value of the timber, when, in 
the course of years, it is utilized. This 
fact and feature has come to be recognized 
by all those who have given attention to 
conservation, and is unquestionably so im- 
portant an item that its continuance will 
certainly waste the forests as in the past, 
and particularly if the public policy gen- 
erally and the legislative enactments are 
all directed toward the one idea of reducing 
to the lowest possible point the price of 
lumber. This has been so pursued in the 
past that it has been a most exceptional 
item of policy differing from that which 
has existed with reference to any other in- 
dustry. 

“And the question now for solution is 
that of a clearer understanding on the part 
of the public, the co-operation of the timber 
counties and states and of the United 
States and of the public generally in com- 
ing to a clearer understanding and a more 


reasonable policy pertaining to the timber 
and lumber industry,” 
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George Francis Nevins 


Mr. Nevins is known both ag a railroad 
man and through his close association in a 
practical way with public utility companies 
in Oregon and Washington. 

He was born in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
August 18, 1866. His father was John Jer- 
ome Nevins, a contractor and builder, and 
his mother, Mary Noonan Nevins. His par- 
ents located in Rock Island, Illinois, in 
1867, the father entering the Government 
service as inspector of construction of the 
Rock Island arsenal. The elder Nevins 
died in 1897 at the age of 54 years, while 
the mother is stili living in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Nevins was educated in Rock Island 
and Davenport, Iowa. He evidenced a 
taste for commercial life and became as- 
sociated with his father, remaining with 
him until 1885. The following year he en- 
tered the railroad service at St. Paul and 
continued in that work until 1910, occupy- 
ing positions of responsibility in the Middle 
West and the South, and in 1906 coming to 
Oregon to take the management of the 
Corvallis & Eastern Railroad with head- 
quarters in Albany. Two years later he 
was made traffic manager of the Oregon 
Electric system. 

In 1910 he left railroad work to become 
the secretary and treasurer of the Portland 
Gas & Coke Company and the Pacific 
Power & Light Company. The former cor- 
poration supplies gas to Portland and Vi- 
cinity, while the latter operates electric, 
gas, water and street railway utilities in 
various cities in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Much has been done by Mr. Nevins 
and his associates to raise the standard of 
public utility enterprises in the Northwest. 

Mr. Nevins was married on September 1, 
1909, to Lora Althea Vance of Albany, Ore- 
gon, the daughter of William Lewis Vance 
and Martha Elizabeth Duncan Vance, pio- 
neers who came from Virginia to Oregon in 
the early fifties. They have a little daugh- 
ter, Naney Vance Nevins, born December 
9. 1913. Their residence is at 899 Marcia 
avenue, Portland, while Mr. Nevins’ office 
is in the Pacific Power & Light Company's 
suite in the Spalding building. He is a 
Mason, a member of the Arlington, Way- 
erly, Commercial and Ad Clubs. He has 
voted the Republican ticket since 1887. 


Rufus Albertus Leiter 


Mr. Leiter stands high among the law- 
yers of Oregon. He was born in Wapako- 
neta, Ohio, October 3, 1875, his parents be- 
ing John Martin Leiter, a prominent lum- 
berman of Portland, and Margaret (Katz) 
Leiter. Graduating from the high school 


RUFUS ALBERTUS LEITER 


LOCKING DOWN UPON THE CITY 


of Portland in 1894, he entered Stanford 
University, and received the degree of 
bachelor of arts from that institution in 
1899. 

The same year he was admitted to prac- 
tice in Oregon, and has been engaged in 
his profession in Portland since that time. 
{In July, 1910 he formed a partnership with 
Franklin T. Griffith, now president of the 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Com- 
pany. Two years later by the association 
of Harrison Allen the firm became Griffith, 
Leiter & Allen, with offices at 808 Elec- 
tric building. 


In 1905, Mr. Leiter was married to Chris- 
tobel R. Sobey. Their home is at 385 
Aspen street. Mr, Leiter is a charter 
member of Company H, Oregon National 
Guard, serving four years and receiving 
his discharge with the rank of first cor- 
poral. He is a member of Miller chapter 
of Phi Delta Phi, and also belongs to Phi 
Beta Kappa. He is known in a social way 
in Portland as a member of the Arlington, 
Waverly Golf, Portland Commercial, Mult- 
nomah Amateur Athletic and University 
clubs, being the president of the last- 
named organization. In politics he is a 
Republican, 


FROM PORTLAND HEIGHTS. MT. HOOD IN THE DISTANCE. 
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CALVIN HEILIG, CF THE HEILIG THEATRE, 
PORTLAND. ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN 
THEATRICAL MEN OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


Charles Henry Dye 


Mr. Dye is an attorney of Oregon City 
who has an influence upon the community 
in which he lives. In 1913 when the move- 
ment was begun to banish saloons from 
Oregon City Mr. Dye was made chairman 
of the “Committee of 100” and a vigorous 
fight was waged which resulted in Oregon’s 
pioneer city joining the dry column. One 
of the local papers said recently: “As Mr. 
Dye puts it ‘we were not waging war upon 
individuals but upon the traffic itself,’ and 
the absence of personalities and “mud- 
slinging during the campaign is reflected in 
the almost total absence of bitterness and 
ill feeling which is the usual aftermath of 
an election on this question.” 


Mr. Dye was born on a farm near Fort 
Madison, Iowa, August 23, 1856. His father, 
an Iowa pioneer, descended from a Dane 
who settled with the Dutch in New Amster- 
dam about 1680. Dey street, New York, 
commemorates a trail through his fore- 
father’s cow pasture. Mr. Dye’s wife is Eva 
Emery Dye, the well-known Oregon writer. 
They met and married at Oberlin College 
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in 1882, where Mr. Dye took a collegiate 
and classical course. He studied law at 
the Iowa State University and came to Ore- 
gon in 1890. For 25 years he has practiced 
his profession in Oregon City. He has 
served as city attorney, deputy district at- 
torney and in the Legislature. The great 
Willamette Valley Chautauqua Assembly is 
largely the work of Mr. Dye, for he has 
been officially connected with it for 20 
years. He is a member of the Odd Fellows 
and the A. O. U. W. He is a Republican. 
The great-grandfather of Mr. Dye, An- 
drew Dye, was a colonel in the Revolution- 
ary War. He married Sarah Minor, a cou- 
sin of the wife of George Washington. He 
received land in Kentucky in return for his 
services, hut removed to Miami county 
Ohio, on account of slavery in that state. 


Charles S. Noble 


Major Noble, city engineer of Oregon 
City, is of English birth, being born in Lon- 
don December 39, 
18600) His! father, 
Henry A. Noble, was 
an inspector of the 
first Tay bridge, Dun- 
dee, Scotland, and 
was present when the 
memorable disaster 
occurred. He is still 
alive at the age of 
90 years. 

The son was edu- 


eated in Dundee, 
studying civil engi- 
neering. He went 


first into a law office 
and later entered the 
office of Sir Thomas 
Rouch, designer of 
the Tay and Forth 
bridges. In school 
he was a cricket 
captain and played football. He was as- 
sistant engineer at the time of the disaster 
to the Tay bridge. Following that he came 
to Florida and was swindled out of his 
money by a land shark. Penniless, he 
worked in the cane fields for six weeks, but 
finally secured a position as resident engi- 
neer of the Leesburgh & Indian River rail- 
way. For 12 years he built and located in 
back-country swamps. This is now a part 
of the Seaboard Air Line. He became chief 
engineer, but later retired to live on his 
orange grove. A freeze took $30,000 in one 
night. Again he was penniless, and with a 
wife and four children. He removed to 
Oregon City and made a new home there, 
where for the last four years he has been 
city engineer. He served three years in the 


British volunteer service, was in the Span- 
ish-American war as a sergeant. He finally 
rose to the rank of major. Twice Major 
Noble has been considered dead, once dur- 
ing the war when a squad of men were told 
off to bury him, and once on the Scottish 
coast when in attempting a rescue of the 
crew of a wrecked vessel he nearly drowned 
and was thought dead when found on the 
beach. He is a Mason, Woodman, Odd 
Fellow, Maccabee, and belongs to other or- 
ders as well. In politics he is a Democrat. 


Hawley Pulp and Paper Co. 

Oregon City, the pioneer town of Oregon, 
because of the pres- 
ence of the falls of 
the Willamette River 
in its boundaries has 
a natural advantage 
for the manufacturer. 
One of the firms 
which has built up a 
growing business is 
the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co. Though 
this company is not 
the first paper manu- 
facturer to locate in 
Oregon City it has 
developed its trade rapidly. 

The officers of the company are W. P. 
Hawley, president; Theodore B, Wilcox, 
vice-president; T. Osmund, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Emplvyment is given to approximately 325 
men at this point. The daily output is 65 
tons of paper, 35 tons of sulphite and 40 
tons of wood pulp. 

Manila, kraft, express, sulphite wrap- 
pings and news paper are made here, and 
also tissue napkins, both plain and crimped, 
fruit wraps, paper toweling and toilet tis- 
sue, Presses for printing fruit wraps and 
bread wraps form a part of the plant. The 
growing demand for fancy fruit bearing a 
wrapper that is marked with the packer’s 
name makes this an important branch of 
the business. 

The company’s principal mills are situated 
on the west side of the Willamette at Ore- 
gon City in five separate buildings. Mill 
A is the pulp mill where the wood pulp is 
ground. Mills B and D are paper mills. 
Mill C is the sulphite mill. Mill E, at Mil- 
waukie, just below Oregon City, is the wood 
mill where the logs from the camps along 
the Columbia are sawed and split into 
blocks of the proper size. Mill F is the 
printing plant. 


The Hawley plant was opened in 1909 
It has grown year after year as the busi- 

expanded. In 1918 approximately 
000 was expended in new buildings 
and equipment. 


Among paper men the trade-mark of the 
Hawley company, the big “H” enclosed in 
a diamond, is known as standing for de- 
pendable quality. 


TAKING SALMON BELOW WILLAMETTE FALLS 


Thomas B. Kay 


Mr, Kay is known throughout the state 


in two capacities, one as the president of 
the Kay woolen mills at Salem, one of Ore- 


THOMAS B. 


KAY 


gon’s firmly established manufacturies, and 
also as state treasurer, 

He was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
February 28, 1864. His parents came to 
Oregon the following year via the isthmus 
of Panama. He was educated in the public 
schools of Brownsville and McMinnville, 
and went into the mercantile business. In 
McMinnville he engaged in the clothing 
business, and here he married Miss Cora 
Wallace. He became a stockholder and di- 
rector in the woolen mills at Salem in 1889, 
and in 1894 removed to Salem and became 
the assistant manager and sales manager, 
which position he held until the death of 
Thomas B. Kay, senior, in 1900, when he 
was made president of the company Com 
trolling the plant. 

In McMinnville Mr. Kay served in the 
city council and on the school board. He 
was elected to the Legislature from Marion 
county for the sessions of 1903 and 1905. 
In 1906 he was elected state senator. In 
1910 there was a demand throughout Ore- 
gon for a business man of known capability 
in the state treasurer’s office, and Mr. Kay 
was elected that year, his re-election for 2 
second term following in 1914. He is # 
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member of the Christian church, and has 
served on the official board of the Young 


Men's Christian Association for 18 years. 
He is a member of the board of regents 


of Willamette University, and belongs to 
the Elks and Woodmen of the World orders. 


Dana Henry Allen 


An Oregon man, born and bred, Mr. Allen 


has made a recognized place for himself 
among the members of the bar in Salem, 


the state capital. 
Mr. Allen was born August 15, 1885, near 


DANA HENRY ALLEN 
His father, 
the same town. 


Allen’s mother 
Rhoderick Allen 


Silverton, Oregon. Rhoderick 
D. Allen, was born near 
Before her marriage Mr. 
was Hattie N. Knight. 

was a school teacher, an orchardist, and 
was also county clerk of Marion County for 
six years. Dana Allen at 17 years operated 
his father’s farm alone. In another year 
he left home with the intention of becom- 


ing a mechanical engineer. He worked 


for California electrical works for one 


year and later in the Union Iron Works, 


San Francisco, where he attended night 
school. He witnessed the 1906 calamity in 
San Francisco. After attending the Uni- 


versity of California, he graduated from 
Willamette College of Law, Salem, in 1910. 

He served 44 days in the California Na- 
tional Guard during the great fire. He is 
now a sergeant in the Oregon Guard. He 
has been deputy county clerk of Marion 
County, and also city recorder of St, Paul, 
Oregon. 

In 1914 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, receiving the highest vote at both pri- 
mary and election elections of any candi- 


date on the legislative ticket. He is a Re- 
publican, and believes that the highest 
ideal of a commonwealth is to provide 


equality of opportunity to all. 

He is a member and former president of 
ithe Websterian Literary Society of his uni- 
versity, the Young Men’s Republican Club 
of Salem, is a Mason, and also past- 
chancellor ot the Knights of Pythias. Mr. 
Allen’s home is at 712 State street, Salem, 
while his business address is in the United 
States National Bank building, 


ONE OF THE HOP DRIERS OF THE SEAVEY 
WHICH GROWS NEARLY ONE-HALF 


HOUCK MILLING CO., McMINNVILLE, ORE- 
GON, ONE OF THE LIVE MILLING CON 
CERNS OF THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


Richard Cartwright, M. D. 


Dr. Cartwright has resided in Salem since 
1890 and has seen it expand from a country 
town to a substantial and well-built city. 


He received his professional education in 
the East, but his practice has been in Ore- 
gon. 

He was born in Hamilton, Ontario, in 


THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY, 


HOP (CO. | IN 
THE HOPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


July, 1851. He was educated in Waukon, 
lowa, at the Detroit Medical College, the 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College and 
Willamette University. In addition he has 
taken a number of post-graduate courses to 
keep constantly abreast of the advances in 
his profession. 

His first visit to Oregon was in 1883, but 
he soon removed to California, where he 
remained for five years. In 1890 he re- 
turned to Oregon and decided to settle per- 
manently in Salem, his present home. He 
is a member of the Marion County Medical 
Society, the Oregon state society and the 
American Medical Association. He is mar- 
ried, and is a member of the Masonic order. 


William Herschel Trindle 


While Mr. Trindle has been in Salem but 
a comparatively short time he has no cause 
for regret that he settled in Oregon. In 
January of the present year he was elected 
city attorney of Salem, the election coming 
but four years after his arrival in that city. 

He was born in 
Madison county, Iowa, 
and grew up in Van 
Meter. He was edu- 
cated in the high 
school at Van Meter, 
and did college work 
at Toledo, Ohio. He 
graduated from Drake 
University in 1901. 
His father was a mer- 
chant and the son as- 
sisted him in his 
store. He served as 
mayor of Van Meter 
before leaving Iowa, 
which he did in 1903 
on account of his sis- 
ter’s health, Loveland, 
Colorado, being his 
new residence. While 
in Colorado he repre- 
sented Larimer county in the Legislature. 
He took an active part in the dry move- 
ment in Loveland, and after coming to Sa- 
lem in 1911 he affiliated himself with the 
same movement in Oregon's capital city. 
Until the last two years Mr. Trindle was a 
Republican in politics, but is now in the 
Progressive ranks. He is married, is a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and a member 
of the Woodmen of the World. 
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Union County 

Union County is a little larger than the 
state of Delaware. The celebrated 
Grande Ronde Valley is its chief topo- 
graphical feature. Most of the cultivated 
acreage is in grain. There are but 8.6 
persons to the square mile. 

La Grande, the county seat, has a popu- 
lation of 7500, and is on the main line of 
the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navi- 
gation Company, the coast terminal line 
of the Union Pacific. The city claims 
the second largest payroll in the state, 
amounting to $175,000 monthly, a great 
proportion of which is created by the four 
large lumber companies operating mills in 
La Grande. Over 500 men are employed 
by the railroad in and around La Grande. 

It is the principal shipping point for 
Union and Wallowa Counties. It is a sub- 
stantial and well-built city, including sev- 
eral of the finest church edifices in Oregon, 
a Y. M, CG. A. costing $40,000, and a 
Carnegie library costing $25,000. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, SALEM, ONE OF THE CAPITAL CITY’S FINE BUILDINGS. (is KBE ee) ends have a capital and 
GEO. M. POST, SALEM, ARCHITECT. surplus of $368,000 and deposits of 
CHARLES L. McNARY, ATTORNEY OF SALEM $1,016,000. 


c- 


THE PLANT OF THE GEORGE PALMER LUMBER COMPANY, LA GRANDE, ONE OF OREGON'S LARGEST MILLS 
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La Grande City Government 


La Grande, Oregon, is one of the cities 
of the United States under advanced form 
of municipal government—that of city man- 
ager and a commission of but few members. 


This form of government was established 


in La Grande October 1, 1913, with F. J. 
Lafky as manager. The commission is 
composed of J. A. Russell, president; John 
Gardner and Vincent Palmer. The other 
officials of the city are Lee Warnick, re- 
corder; C. M. Humphries, treasurer; J. D. 
Slater, attorney; Robert S. Eakin, judge; 
Charles B. Orai, chief of police; J. J. Hen- 
dricks, superintendent of streets; L. M. 
Hoyt, water superintendent; W. A. Ben- 
ham, fire chief; Dr. A, L. Richardson, city 
physician. 


“Not over government but effective gov- 
ernment along best business principles in 
the interest of the taxpayer and citizens 
generally,” is the way Mr. Lafky sums up 
the aims of the La Grande administration. 

Other cities are watching La Grande. 
Thus far it appears that the city manager 
System is the solution of the problem 
which confronts practically every city of 
moderate size, that of economical govern- 
ment, with judicious expenditure promptly 
where expenditure is necessary; in other 
words, an efficient management correspond- 
ing to the handling of a private corpora- 
tion by a man who knows what must be 
done and does it. 


Manager Lafky says: “We reduced our 
tax levy 2.6 mills. We reduced our out- 
standing warrants from $110,000 to $70,000 
during 1914. 
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“We have neglected nothing material. 
‘Not the dollar saved but the dollar well 
spent’ is our motto.” 


La Grande has recently issued a financial 
statement which is remarkable in at least 
one thing. The actual receipts were more 
than estimated. Any one experienced in 
municipal affairs will appreciate the im- 
portance of that brief sentence. 


J. F. Hutchinson 


From cowboy to cashier is the career of 
Mr. Hutchinson thus far in brief. 


He was born in Union, Oregon, January 
18, 1880. His father, J. T. Hutchinson, now 
a retired capitalist, came to the Grande 
Ronde Valley in the early sixties. His 
mother was Mrs. Mary F. Hutchinson. The 


son was educated in Pacific University and 
the University of Oregon. He also took a 


commercial course in a Portland business 
college. 
From the time he was fifteen until he 


was thirty years of age, with the exception 
of his college days, he followed the life of 
a cowboy on the Hastern Oregon ranges. 
He has prospered, and in addition to large 
stock interests is a heavy holder of real 
estate, 


In November, 1912, he was elected county 
commissioner for a four-year term, but re- 
signed in January, 1915, In 1914 he was 
made cashier of the Union National Bank, 
which position he still holds. While at the 
University of Oregon he was a member of 
the Oregon National Guard. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masons and Elks lodges. In 
politics he has always been a Republican. 


THIS COMPANY HAS DONE MUCH TO ESTABLISH 


LA GRANDE’S REPUTATION 


—Photos 
AS A MANUFACTURING CITY AND UTILIZES WESTERN OREGON PINE. 


by Courtesy the American Lumberman 
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Grand Ronde Valley 


Imagine yourself upon a lofty eminence— 
a height commanding an area of 2,100 
square miles. Below you, to north and 
south extends a range of mountains, green 
with pines in the foreground, blue with 
haze in the distance. These are the Blue 
Mountains of Oregon. They are beautiful. 
Their breath is balsam, 


Then you are fascinated with the vari- 
colored valley that spreads to the low 
foothills. It is level to the eye, but the 
silver threads of waterways betray the 
gradual slope to a major river course. 
This is the famous Grande Ronde Valley, 
the second largest and the most fertile 
valley in Oregon. 


The elevation of the Grande Ronde Valley 
at La Grande is 2,700 feet. The soil is a 
dark sandy loam and very deep, and is 
sub-irrigated. Water is reached at a depth 
of from six to fifteen feet in the valley, 
and it is truly the garden spot of the 
Greater Northwest. 


The Grande Ronde Valley is located in 
Northeastern Oregon, 305 miles southeast 
of Portland, and is on the main line of 
the Harriman Transcontinenal Railroad 
system. 


The climate is ideal. There are about 
27 inches of rainfall during the year. The 
precipitation igs rather evenly distributed 


over winter, spring and summer, 


LA GRANDE NATIOD 
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LA GRANDE, 


Colon R. Eberhard 


Mr. Eberhard, who is a member of the 
law firm of Cochran & Eberhard, at La 
Grande, is a graduate of the law depart- 
ments of Willamette University and of Val- 
paraiso University. He had _ previously 
been educated in the McMinnville, Oregon, 
schools and at Mc- 
Minnville College. 

On being admitted 
to the bar in Oregon 
in 1905 he located at 
Joseph, Wallowa Coun- 
ty. Although not ac- 
quainted with a single 
person in the county 
when he settled there, 
he was appointed ref- 
eree in bankruptcy in 
1906, and shortly aft- 
erward was elected 
justice of the peace. 
In 1907, he was elect- 
ed city recorder of Jo- 
seph, and in 1908, its 
citizens made him city 
attorney. 

He removed to La 
Grande in 1909, after 
being appointed receiver of public moneys 
in the United States Land Office there. He 
held this position until 1913, when he re- 
tired and went into law partnership with 
George T. Cochran; the firm specializes in 
corporation, public land and trial practice, 

Mr. Eberhard is an active Republican, and 
is prominent in fraternal circles. He is a 
member of the Masonic order, of Hope 
Chapter No. 13 of the Elks and the Macca- 
bees, at La Grande; and of the A. O. U. W. 
lodge at McMinnville. 

Mr. Eberhard is a native of Yamhill 
County, where he was born June 30, 1880; 
his parents were Franklin P. Eberhard, 
farmer, and Josephine (Cone) Eberhard. 


La Grande Investment Co. 


The La Grande Investment Company is 
a pioneer in the real estate business in 
Union County, Oregon. It makes a special- 
ty of real estate in the famous Grande 
River Valley. By honorable methods of 
dealing, this company built up a clientage 
that is very desirable. The president and 
manager of this institution is Mr. W. B. 


Sargent, who has been identified with the 
growth and development of Union County 
for twenty-five years and his values are 


accepted as reliable by mortgage loan com- 
panies as well as buyers. 

The company several years ago develop- 
ed some of the largest orchards in the 
county. The Grande Ronde Valley is 


Ww B 


SARGENT. 


worthy the investigation of any person 
contemplating making their residence in 
the West and a letter addressed to the 
La Grande Investment Company at La 
Grande, Oregon, will bring a reply contain- 
ing dependable information. 


U. S. National Bank, La Grande 


La Grande’s commercial development has 
kept pace with the material development 
of its surrounding territory, and the banks 
of the city of La Grande have done their 
part toward advancing the cause of prog- 
ress in Jastern Oregon. The United States 
National Bank of La Grande is one ot 
recognized financial security, and is a com- 
ponent part of the business life of the 
city. 

The directorate of the bank is George T. 
Cochran, William Miller, T. uv. Scroggin, 
C. T. Bacon, U. G. Couch, A. L. Richard- 


son, J. F. Conley, J. L. Caviness, Judge 


J. C. Henry. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, LA 
GRANDE, OREGON 


Charles W. Wright 


Mr. Wright, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Union, Oregon, is a son of one of 
the early residents of Union, W. T. Wright, 
the president of the bank. The father 
crossed the plains in the early fifties and 
settled in Portland but later removed to 
Union, where he has 
been in the banking 
business for fifty 
years. The mother was 
Belle M. Wright, who 
came to Oregon by 
way of the Isthmus of 
Panama from New 
York state. 

Charles W. Wright 
was born July 23, 
1884, and received his 
education at Union. 
After leaving school 
he entered his father’s 
bank, and in July, 
1909, was made cash- 
jer. In 1906 he mar- 
ried Miss Alice Me- 
Kinnon of Alicel, Ore- 
gon. He has _ been 
leader of the cornet 
band of Union for 
many years, as he early displayed an ability 
for music. In 1914 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the city council. In politics he is a 
Republican. Since 1905 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias, and he also 


belongs to the Blue Mountain Valley Lodge, 
A. F. & A.M. : 
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Frederick John Lafky 


Mr. Lafky, city manager of La Grande, 
Oregon, was born near Winona, Minnesota. 
November 16, 1863. He was educated in 
the normal school at Winona and in Wis- 
consin University. One of his special uni- 
versity courses was in finance under Rich- 
ard Ely. He taught 
school for two years, 
the period for which 
he had pledged him- 
self to teach when en- 
tering the normal 
school. He was school 
principal and instruc- 
tor in several towns 
in Minnesota and 
South Dakota, also 
serving as school 
clerk and treasurer of 
a South Dakota town- 
ship and member of 
the school board in 
another town. From 
1902 to 1906 he was 
the owner of a wheat 
ranch of 800 acres 
near Groton, South 
Dakota, which he sold 
because, as he says, 
t was making teco much money—$3,000 net 
income per year. He sold it for twice the 
cost. 

The same year he removed to Salem 
Oregon, where he served as councilman an‘ 
school director. In 1913 he was city man- 
ager of La Grande. Mr. and Mrs. Lafky 
have six children, two of whom are grad- 
uates of the Oregon Agricultural College 
with two others attending it. With his 
sons Mr. Lafky owns a farm of 200 acres 
near Corvallis, and also has a iarger farm 
near West Woodburn, as well as Salem 
city property. He has a reputation as an 
authority on soils and grains, and has 
made a special study of the elimination of 
smut, seed selection and crop rotation. He 
is a Mason, a Knight Templar and a 


Shriner. 


George Thomas Cochran 


Mr. Cochran, who was elected in 1914 
to a second term as superintendent of 
Water Division No. 2, State of Oregon, 
has been a practicing attorney in LaGrande 


since October, 1906. He 


31 was born in La- 
Grande November 1, 


1877, his parents be- 
ing Samual Cochran, 
farmer, and Louisa 
Jane (Ruckman) 
Cochran, 


Graduating from the 
law department of Le- 
land Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity in 1901, he 
practiced law at An- 
gels’ Camp, Calif. un- 
til February, 1903, 
when he entered the 
Philippine Islands 
civil service as de- 
partment assistant in 
the Forestry Bureau 
at Manila. From 1905 
to August, 1906, he 
was agent of the Cus- 
toms service, Return- 
ing to LaGrande, he 
firm of Cochran & Coch- 


entered the law 


ran. He is now in the firm of Cochran & 
Eberhard. 
Mr. Cochran is a director of the Grande 


Ronde Chautauqua Association, and of the 


LaGrande Y. M. C. A., and president of 
the LaGrande Public Library. He is a 
member of LaGrande Lodge No No. 41, 


A. F. & A. M., of La Grande Chapter No. 
9, R. A. M., and of Eastern Oregon Com- 
mandery No. 6, Knights Templar, and has 
passed through the chairs of each. He 
also belongs to the Elks and to Hope 
Chapter, No. 13, O. BE. S. He is a Repub- 
lican. He married Martha Pearl Green, 
or Lexington. Mo., June 19, 1901. Their 
residence is 702 Washington Ave., La Grande 


ESTABLISHM OF GRANDE RONDE MEAT 


co., LA GRANDE, LARGEST BUTCHERS 
AND PACKERS OF EASTERN OREGON. 
QUARTER MILLION BUSIN Sr RA 
ONE OF EASTERN OREGON'S LARGE 


PAYROLLS. 


AN EASTERN OREGON SCENE—FOURTH 


OF ALFALFA IN ONE SEASON, 


CROP 


Hon. Turner Oliver 


Hon. Turner Oliver of La Grande, is 
one of the leading lawyers in Eastern 
Oregon. He practices in all state and 


HON. TURNER OLIVER 


federal courts, ineluding the 
Court of the United States. 

He was born at Newbern, Iowa, May 7, 
1864. In 1864, his parents, Hiram W. 


Oliver and Julia McCalb Oliver, crossed 
the plains with ox teams and settled in 
the Grande Ronde Valley. Young Oliver 
was brought up on the farm and in a 
sawmill; naturally studious, with an in. 
clination toward history and mathematics, 
he studied incessantly, While hauling saw 
logs or breaking land with an ox team, 
he always carried along a book to study. 

When only 18, Mr. Oliver became a 
public school teacher. When he was 20, 
he went to Blue Mountain University, and 
at the age of 24, had completed a course 
at the University of Oregon. After leav- 
ing school, he had charge of his father’s 
lumber business for one year, and then 
Was made superintendent of the Union 
public school, 

He became deputy county clerk of Union 
County in 1886, and County Clerk in 1890. 


Supreme 
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two terms, he bought the 
Store at La Grande in 1894, and 
removed permanently to that city. He 
was successful in merchandising, but had 
studied law during his eight years in the 
county clerk’s office and in 1898 sold his 
mercantile business to devote all his time 
to law. He has practiced at La Grande 
ever since. A progressive Democrat in 
politics, he served in the State Senate 
from 1908 to 1912. 

In 1896 Mr. Oliver organized the La 
Grande Commercial Club, and was for 
many years its president. This elub se- 
cured the establishment of the beet sugar 


After serving 


Chicago 


factory, the George Palmer Lumber Com- 
pany’s mills, and other industries. The 
public of La Grande speaks as a unit 
through its Commercial Club. 

A Mason since 1882 and a Knight of 
Pythias since 1886, Mr. Oliver is Past 


Eminent Commander of E. O. Commandery 
No. 6, Knights Templar, at La Grande, and 
Past Grand Chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias; he represented the Grand Do- 
main of Oregon in the Supreme Lodge con- 
ventions at Detroit, Chicago and San Fran- 


cisco. He is historian of the Union County 
Pioneer Association, and member of the 
Oregon Geographic Board. 

Mr. Oliver's office is in the Sommer 
building, La Grande. In 1890, he married 
Anna McDonald. Their residence is at 


1408 Fourth street. 


Justice Henry L. Benson 


The election of Judge Benson of Klamath 
Falls to the supreme bench of Oregon is 
but a partial recognition by the people of 
the state of his integrity and capability 
His professional standing was already fixed 
when the time came for his elevation to 
the highest tribunal in the commonwealth. 

Coming from the south central part of 
the state, Judge Benson found many friends 
in every tion, and the Willamette Val- 
ley returned a heavy vote for him last year. 

It has been said that the name of Benson 
is a synonym for efficiency in public office 
but perhaps the best characterization of the 
man has been made by a personal friend in 
these words: 

“He is a man of affairs; he has taken 
the knocks of experience and knows where 
the stones lie in the pathway of life; 
knows the strength and weakness of men 
and women. He is intensely human in that 
he looks for causes as well as effects. Too 
often jurists lose their red corpuscles. They 
many times view every act from the lan- 
guage of the cold type contained in the 
law brief and render decisions accordingly. 
Judge Benson is capable of taking the 
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harsh, cold skeleton submitted by attorneys 
to the supreme court and clothing it with 
flesh. He sees man as he is in life, not 
man as pictured by energetic attorneys in 


law briefs. For these and various other 
reasons Judge Benson is a man of ex- 
traordinary worth to deal out justice in 


Oregon.” 


Francis S. Ivanhoe 


Mr. Ivanhoe, district attorney for Wal- 
lowa and Union Counties, was born in Vir- 


ginia, August 3, 1856, his parents being 


FRANCIS 5, 


IVANHOE 


John D. and C. R. Ivanhoe, but has been 
a resident of Oregon since 1887. His home 
is in La Grande, Oregon, where he has 
been practicing law for many years. 

His youth was a hard one. He under- 
went the common experience of boys liv- 
ing in the South following the Civil 
War. There were no public schools, and 
everywhere was poverty, distress and much 
lawlessness. He received the school part 
of his education at Richmond College, com- 


monly known as the Planters’ University, 
which he attended for two and one-half 
years, taking a classical course. He did 


not graduate, however. 


Soon after quitting school, Mr, Ivanhoe 
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joined the United States 
he served until 1887. It 
this that he came to 
the practice of law in 
He has practiced ever 
and Union Counties. 

In 1906, Mr. Ivanhoe was elected dis- 
trict attorney, his only political candidacy. 
In 1910, he was re-elected. He is a 
lifelong Republican. He served for eight 
years as school director in La Grande. 

Mr. Ivanhoe belongs to various fraternal 


Army, in 
was 
Oregon, 


which 
soon after 
and began 
Wallowa County. 
since in Wallowa 


orders, and has passed through all the 
chairs in the Knights of Pythias and the 
Elks. He is a member of the Grand 
Lodge of both orders. 


Routledge Seed and Floral Co. 


The Routledge Seed & Floral Company, 
at 169-171 Second street, Portland, handles 
seed and nursery stock of all kinds, poultry 
and bird supplies, and some pet stock. 
Everything needed by gardeners, fruit- 


A PORTION OF PORTLAN 


D'S BUSINESS SECTION AS SEEN FROM A BALLOON. 


WILLAMETTE RIVER IS SHOWN. 


growers and poultrymen is to be found 
here. A big stock of incubators and brood- 
ers, as well as whatever else the poultry- 
man may need, is always on hand; the bird 
department has grown from _ practically 
nothing until it is the largest side line. 


Especial attention is called by Ralph R. 
Routledge, president and manager, to the 
fact that his company is catering to the 


particular planter, who wants highest qual- 
ity stock and efficient service. The firm 


ONLY ONE OF THE FIVE BRIDGES SPANNING THE 
—Copyright, Woodruff. 


does a_ direct 
agents. 

The nursery stock includes everything 
in fruit, shade and ornamental plants, from 
small ones up to large trees, either Amer- 
ican or European, that will do well on this 
Coast. 

Associated in the business with Mr. 
Routledge, who had 18 to 20 years’ experi- 
ence in this line in Portland before estab- 
lishing the firm six years ago, are his 
three brothers, C. H, Routledge, vice-presi- 
dent; J. I, Routledge, secretary-treasurer, 
and George L. Routledge, who has charge 
of the bird and poultry department. 


business, employing no 


C. R. Meloney 


Mr. Meloney is an attorney who has 
taken a very active part in the political and 
professional life of Portland since coming 
here in 1912. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, is 
secretary of the Lincoln Republican Club, 
and of the Pennsylvania Club, which he 
organized. 

Mr. Meloney is an officer of the Knights 


c. R. MELONEY 


of Pythias, belongs to the D, O. K. K. de- 
gree team, the Delta Theta Phi, and the 
Multnomah Club. His political affiliations 
are shown by his position on the Republican 
County Committee. He was born in Phila- 
delphia November 8, 1884, is married, and 
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resides at 635 Everett street, Portland, 
with offices at 515 Oregonian building. 

In the primary election campaign pre- 
ceding the general election last November, 
Mr. Meloney as secretary of the Lincoln 
Republican Club was one of the most ener- 
getic workers. He devoted his attention 
especially to bringing out a big Republican 
registration that the best candidates for 


Baker County, 


Baker, the most diversified county in 


Oregon, is in the northeastern portion of 
the state, has an area of over 3,000 square 
miles and a population of more than 20,- 
It is a vast empire of snow- 


000 persons. 


—Reproduced by Courtesy the American Lumberman 
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the various offices might be selected. In 
this he was quite successful. After the pri- 
mary, he was one of those who supported 
the move to bring Republicans of the state 
together to the support of the Republican 
eandidates; the “get together” spirit thus 
engendered resulted in the election of a 
Republican Governor for the first time in 
twelve years and of a Republican state and 
county ticket throughout. 


Oregon 


capped mountains, rolling hills and ex- 
ceedingly fertile valleys. Agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, livestock, mining and lumbering 


produce a great deal of wealth and offer 
strong inducements to the homeseeker and 


H. ECCLES 
WHY THE 
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to the man with capital for investment. 

The city and county of Baker are named 
in honor of Colonel Edward Dickinson 
Baker, soldier, statesman and orator, who 
was killed at the battle of Ball’s Bluff in 
1861 while leading a Federal charge. 

The people of Baker county know what 
they have and want the rest of the world 
to know it, too, They do not, however, 
claim that dollars grow on the bushes, 
but they do assert that honest effort has 
its reward in their county and that it is a 
good place in which to live. 

Baker's climate has the extremes of 
neither heat nor cold. The altitudes in 
the valleys range from 2,000 feet to 4,000 


feet, while the highest mountain peaks 
are over 9,000 feet above the sea. The 
mountain fastnesses hold snow the year 
round, affording a bountiful supply of pure 
water. 


Most of the cultivated lands are under 
irrigation, and dry farming, though not 
conducted extensively as yet, is becoming 
a great factor in reclaiming thousands of 
acres of land whose remarkable productive 
values lie locked tight until the water 
makes the ground bloom forth. There is 
much land in this county that can be 
bought cheaply and developed in this 
manner, 


Baker, the county seat, has a population 
of 8,000, and is a remarkably well-built 
city. Miles of paved streets and a water 
system costing $438,000 are among the per- 
manent improvements. 


In this connection attention should be 
called to the quality of building stone 
found in Baker county, and which is used 
extensively in the commercial structures 
and the residences of the county seat. 
This stone is of volcanic origin and cuts 
readily when first quarried, hardening when 
exposed to the air for a time, 


A hint of Baker’s social life may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the golf links 
and County Club cost $4,500. Its people 
are used to the good things of life and 
the country in which they live can and 
does supply them, There is also a hospital 
costing $150,000 and a Y. M. C. A. building 
which represents an expenditure of $40,- 
000. The schools are excellent and offer 
complete courses. 


Mining, once the leading industry of the 
county, is coming into its own again, as 
legitimate operators are developing the 
properties and reclaiming the values dis- 
credited by the work of wildcat promoters 
years ago. Of the $750,000 produced by 
all the gold mines of Oregon in 1912, all 
but $150,000 came from properties in Baker 
county. The advent of electric power for 
general uses is doing much to lessen the 
cost of operation and increase the number 


of mining properties 
veloped. 

The breeding of livestock, and especially 
offers great opportunities in Baker 
county. Alfalfa grows to perfection in 
district, is generally recognized 


which can be de- 


hogs, 
this and is 
a profitable hog feed, while the estab- 
lishment and growth of the Portland stock- 
yards at Portland provide a regular market. 
Baker County cattle are recognized as 
yp-notchers in the Portland market and 
‘ing prices accordingly. The district is 
producer of hay, and the rich 
unch grass on the rolling hills and in the 
t ranges are easy of access. 
The sheep industry is growing, approx- 
nately half a million dollars representing 
value of the county’s sheep. Dairying 
found profitable and there is 
ore than one good market within reach 
Baker's producers. 
The white pine lumber of this county 
and is in demand by eastern 


heavy 
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been 
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buyers. The mills of the Oregon Lumber 
Company, Stoddard Lumber Company and 
the Eccles plant are among the well- 
equipped sawmills of Oregon, a state re- 
markable for its output of lumber. There 
is enough timber within reach of the mills 
to keep them busy for many years. 


Sumpter Valley Railroad 


The construction of this railroad over 
three mountain ranges represents a_ re- 
markable piece of engineering. Though it 
is but eighty miles from Baker to Prairie 
City, the character of the country to be 
traversed and the fact that the average 
elevation is 3,000 feet presented some dif- 


ficult problems. 
Less than ten years ago the terminus 
of the road was at Greenwood, on the 


western boundary of Baker county. The 
rapid growth of the lumber and other in- 
dustries in Grant county made it necessary 
to extend the line to Austin, some ten 
miles further west, and a few years ago 
the road was extended to Prairie City, the 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE SUMPTER VALLEY RAILWAY, 


present terminus, The scenery along this 


line is such as to delight any lover of the 
opened up 


mountains, and the territory 


SUMPTER VALLEY RAILWAY 

for settlement by the construction of the 
road was in itself an empire of no small 
dimensions. The valleys in and around 
Sumpter, Austin and Whitney still present 
many opportunities for the settler, for 
much of this territory, as large as some 
of the eastern states, is but sparsely set- 
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tled and great tracts yet lie awaiting the 
coming of the man who will till them. 
The officers of the Sumpter Valley Rail- 
way, at Baker, stand ready to give infor- 
mation on the several districts reached by 
their road. 


Oregon Lumber Company 


One of the big manufacturers of lumber 
in the state is the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, which operates four different saw 
mill plants. The mills cutting pine are in 
the eastern part of the state, at Baker and 
at Austin. Of the two mills turning fir 
trees into lumber one is situated at Inglis, 
on the lower Columbia River, while the 
other is at Dee, near the head of the 
Hood River Valley, 

At the time the Dee plant was opened 
it was a subject of much comment among 
lumbermen all over the United States, as 
it marked a new epoch in saw mill prac- 
tice, being operated by electricity through- 
out, 

The loration of the mills in the different 
sections of the state gives this company 
the advantage of being able to fill orders 


A VIEW OF THE 


BAKER PLANT, OREGON 


LUMBER COMPANY. 
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for the two kinds of lumber most in de- 
mand on the Pacific Coast. Fir and pine 
from Oregon are known all over the world, 
and the product of the Oregon Lumber 
Company has done its full share to main- 
tain the high standard that is necessary 
to keep up the reputation of the state’s 
lumber. The general office of the com- 
pany is at Ogden, Utah. A sales office is 
also maintained in Portland. 


A large stock of western pine shop and 
selects, soft in texture and high in qual- 
ity, is kept on hand. The company can 
also furnish the customer ‘anything in the 
line of timbers and dimension material 
from its fir mills, and soft western pine 
shop, selects, mouldings, lath, box shooks 
and all the common grades from its pine 
mills. 


William Pollman 


Mr. Pollman, one of the best known citi- 
zens of eastern Oregon, is a resident of 
Baker, and has done much for the sub- 
stantial upbuilding of his city. He was 


born August 24, 1867, in Quincy, Illinois. 
The family of Mr. and Mrs. Pollman con- FOUR PICTURES THAT GIVE EVIDENCE OF THE SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER OF BAKER'S 
DEVELOPMENT. BAKER COL STONE IS USED TO GOOD ADVANTAGE IN 


sists of two daughters. WILLIAM POLLMAN THE BETTER BUILDINGS 


Ray Barkhurst 


The commercial career of Mr. Barkhurst 
is an instance of how rapidly a business 
may be built to large 
proportions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. He 
has been in the mer- 
chant tailoring busi- 
ness since he was 
twenty years old. 

Mr. Barkhurst was 
born in Denver April 
17, 1883. He was 
educated in San Fran- 
cisco. Seven years ago 
he married Miss Con- 
stance A, Shaw, of 
Chicago. He is a 
member of the Elks, 
the Portland Press 
Club and the Port- 
land Ad Club. His 
residence is 591 West 
Broadway, while his 
establishment is at 
Sixth and Stark 
Streets. In politics Mr. Barkhurst is a Re- 


publican, a “reformed Bull Mooser,” he 
DISTRICT, says. 


TWO VIEWS IN THE FLANT OF THE STODDARD LUMBER CO., BAKER, ONE OF THE BIG PRODUCERS OF THE EASTERN OREGON 
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Ashland, Oregon 


Ashland has wonderful possibilities as a 
resort city and her people are preparing to 
make the most of the advantages Nature 
has showered upon them. 

Lying at the base of the Siskiyou Moun- 
tains, the natural east and west boundary 
between California and Oregon, Ashland 
has marked climatic advantages and with 
scores of splendid scenic features close at 
hand, The particular work upon which 
Ashland is now embarked is the utilization 
of remarkable mineral springs near the 
city, and her people have therefore bonded 
themselves to pipe these waters into the 
city and in conjunction with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad create a mineral spring 
resort that will compare with the best 
equipped in the United States. The fact 
that near Ashland there is so much to do 
and to see will give her a distinctive value 
over most resorts of this character which 


are popular only because of the qualities 
of the waters. 

Ashland has over 5000 people. It is the 
divisional terminal on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific between San Francisco 
and Portland, and lies in the midst of an 
extremely fertile valley, with a mining dis- 
trict adjacent. In the city are 25 miles of 
cement sidewalks and eight miles of hard 
surface pavements; also a municipal elec- 
tric lighting and water system. The 
Southern Oregon normal school is located 
in Ashland. The public park, 120 acres, 
is pronounced. one of the finest in the 


West. 
Long celebrated as a residential city, 
Ashland has many wealthy people who 


have chosen this northern slope of the 
Siskiyous as their home. One of the best 
sections of the Pacific Highway, the auto- 
mobile visitor will find, lies between Ash- 


SS 


Ne iii sve 


land and Medford, where the thoroughfare 
is hard-surfaced and forms a road that is 
already utilized commercially as well as by 
the hundreds of private cars owned by 
Jackson County motorists. 

Ashland’s three banks have a capital 
and surplus of $206,000 and total deposits 
of $880,000, 


Citizens Bank, Ashland, Ore. 


The Citizens Bank of Ashland, the young- 
est financial institution of that city, was 
organized as the Citizens Banking & Trust 
Company in the spring of 1910, and began 
business in November of the same year, 
upon the completion of its fine new quar- 
ters at the corner of First and Main 
streets. The change to the present title 
was made in 1914, to avoid conflict with a 
recently-enacted trust company law. 

From its opening day the bank has been 
an acknowledged success, and has always 
enjoyed a liberal share of patronage from 
Ashland and the surrounding country. 

It has always stood for as liberal treat- 


ment of its patrons as sound business prin- 
ciples would permit, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in all movements for the ad- 
vancement of the community interests. 


Its list of stockholders comprises about 
sixty of the prominent people of Ashland 
and vicinity, making it in reality, as its 
name implies, “The Citizens Bank of Ash- 
land.” 


Its board of directors is composed of 
nine men, prominent and successful in as 
many different lines of activity, making an 
unusual amount of knowledge and experi- 
ence available for the wise direction of the 
bank's affairs. 


With their years of experience in com- 
mercial lines as well as in banking, the 
officers of the bank are especially well 
fitted to handle business entrusted to them 
to the satisfaction of the customer, always 
remaining well within the restrictions of 
banking prudence, 


Business solicited. Correspondence given 


prompt attention. H. F, Pohland, presi- 
dent; R. P. Neil, vice president; V. O. N. 
Smith, cashier; F. S. Engle, assistant cash- 


jer; E. L. Davenport, assistant cashier. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF CITIZENS BANK, 


ASHLAND, OREGON 


IN ONE OF THE GREAT 


APPLE ORCHARDS, MEDFORD, 


ORBGON 
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Medford, Oregon 


Jackson County, of which Medford is 
the principal city, has a greater variety of 
resources than any area of the same size 
in the United States. 

And again, next to her lumber, Oregon 
is best known to the world because of her 
wonderful apples and _ pears. Jackson 
County ranks first in commercial orchard 
acreage among the counties of the state. 
The Spitzenberg, Newtown Pippin and Win- 
ter Banana apples and the Comice and 
Base pears have reached such perfection 
in the hands of the orchardists about Med- 
ford that they stand in a class by them- 
selves in the markets of the world, the 
apples of this district finding their only 
rivals in London, Paris and New York 
marts in the apples of the Hood River 
Valley. 

A Jackson County orchard must be seen 
and studied by the visitor before he can 
gain any conception of the modern cow- 
mercial orchardist’s business, A system 
of inspection that is now being adopted in 
such sections of the Middle West and 
East as are adapted to apple culture has 
been one of the causes of the remarkable 
success of this district. 

The city of Medford with nearly 10,009 
people presents a strictly metropolitan ap- 
pearance. It is in miniature a city of 
100,000 or more, for the life of a city of 
that size is found there, a fact partly due 
to its location almost midway between 
Portland and San Francisco and partly be- 
cause of the unusual class of people who 
have moved into the wpper Rogue River 
Valley, largely retired professional and 
business men of the East who have been 
attracted both by the commercial possi- 
bilities as well as by Jackson County's 
climatic advantages. 

Medford has 18 miles of paved streets, 


the greater part lined with homes that 
any city would be proud to include; a 
church and fraternal representation fully 


commensurate with its size, and a number 
of progressive organizations. Two daily 
newspapers are published. 

Medford is the gateway to the wonders 
of Crater Lake, now included in a national 
park, for the city is within six hours by 
automobile of this wonder of nature. 

Second in importance to the fruit in- 
dustry is mining. Jacksonville, connected 
with Medford by a branch railway, is a 
pioneer gold mining town, and was for 
years one of the principal camps on the 
Pacifie coast. Medford’s four banks have 
deposits of $1,995,000, and a total capital 
and surplus of $552,000. 


Woodburn, Oregon 


Woodburn is located in the heart of the 
famous Willamette Valley, and is the sec- 
ond largest city in marion county, having 
a population of two thousand people. 

It is situated on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, thirty-six miles from 
Portland and seventeen miles from Salem, 
the county-seat. It is also on the Wood- 
burn & Springfield branch of the Southern 
Pacific, and the Oregon Electric, with 
hourly service from Portland to Salem. 

The city is amply equipped with public 
service utilities, having a municipal water- 
works with soft from deep 
wells, cluster electric lights, more than a 
mile of paved streets, cement walks on all 
of the principal fire de- 
partment, two telephone exchanges, three 
rural delivery routes, a beautiful city park, 
two banks, one weekly newspaper, a post- 
office building, an armory, one opera house, 
Masonic temple, Carnegie library, and a 
city hall. 


pure water 


streets, sewers, 


Woodburn’s employment is furnished by 
a flouring mill, one cannery, one large saw 
mill, ax-handle factory, foundry and ma- 
chine shop, one creamery and ice plant, one 
bottling works, one sash and door factory, 
and the largest nursery in the Northwest, 
comprising about four hundred acres of 
young trees. 

The religious, educational, and social ad- 
vantages of Woodburn rank second to no 
city of its size in the great Northwest, the 
following denominations being represented: 


Adventist, Catholic, Christian, Christian 
Science, Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist (Free), Norwegian Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, and Saints of God. It has 


one high, one graded, and one parochial 
school, and all the prominent fraternal so- 
cieties. 

The farm lands surrounding Woodburn 
are very fertile, the principal products be- 
ing hops, onions, potatoes, wheat and oats. 
The hop raising has been most profitable 
in the past, making some of the farmers 
very wealthy. All varieties of fruits and 


WOODBURN, 


ONE OF THE SUBSTANTIAL TOWNS OF THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY. 


berries are also grown. The logan berry 
is a very important industry, bringing from 
$100 to $300 per acre. 

When Dr. James Withycombe, now Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, was director of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College Experiment Sta- 
tion, he stated in an address that the rich- 
est agricultural belt in the world was a 
30-mile-wide strip extending from Scotts 
Mills to the Willamette river, and Wood- 
burn is in the heart of this rich belt, which 
is tributary to this lively trading point. 
With intensified farming from a space of 
country running 10 miles north and south 
and six miles east and west, controlled by 
Woodburn merchants, it would be possible 
to realize $9,000,000 in crops. The climate 
is unsurpassed, with an average precipita- 
tion of 40 inches, 

Seldom is there ice or snow in winter. 
There are no cyclones, tornadoes, blizzards, 
destructive electric storms or high winds. 
It is the most peaceful section as to the 
elements on earth. The death rate is very 
low. 

Annually there is a stock show in Wood- 
burn and the exhibits of thoroughbred 
horses, cattle, hogs and poultry astonish 
newcomers. It would require a large vol- 
ume to give a full and true exposition of 
the resources of this section, where farms 
can be purchased at reasonable prices and 
on good terms, and where people are con- 
tented, prosperous and neighborly. No 
homeseeker makes a mistake in checking 
his trunk to Woodburn, 


Roseburg, Oregon 


Roseburg is the official and commercial 
center of Douglas county, an area as large 
as the state of Connecticut. No county in 
the state and but few in the Union pre- 
sents so wide a variety of physical fea- 
tures, for its eastern boundary is the sum- 
mit of the Cascade mountains while its 
northwestern corner reaches the Pacific 
Ocean at the mouth of the Umpqua river, 
whose entire valley is contained within the 
county. Including a vast foreign area, the 
region is principally marked by the number 
of small and exceedingly fertile valleys, 

On the main line of the Southern Pa- 
cific, Roseburg is one of the most substan- 
tially built and commercially staple cities 
in Oregon. The people of its distributing 
territory make their livelihood by many dif- 


1G WO RE AIL, (ey eB EIN) 


ferent industries, 
depends upon 


so that the city never 
any one crop or industry for 
its prosperity. Besides enormous potential 
water power within reach there are also 
vast deposits of cement limestone and fire 
elay nearby. It is a division point on the 
Southern Pacific and the railroad shops 
are maintained there. 

Roseburg’s streets are well lighted and 
well paved and parked. The Oregon Sol- 
diers’ Home and state armory are among 
its institutions, and a site has been pur- 
chased and appropriation made for a $150,- 
000 Federal building. The city has eleven 
churches, high and graded public schools, 
a hospital and no saloons. The earliest 
event of the kind in the state, the South- 
ern Oregon Strawberry and Rose Carnival, 
is held there annually in May. The city’s 
four banks have total deposits of $1,364,000, 

Douglas county is second in timber in 
the state, containing sixty billion feet of 
merchantable timber; third in peaches, 
plums, prunes and apricots, third in green 
eut grain, fifth in pears, raspberries and 
loganberries, sixth in grapes and sixth in 
area. Of the 23,000 persons in the county 
92 per cent are American born. 


Oliver Perry Coshow 


One of the best-known lawyers of South- 
ern Oregon, Mr. Coshow has also held high 
positions in the Democratic party. He was 
state senator from Douglas county in 1904 
and 1908, when he declined further office, 
and has also acted as chairman of the 
Democratic state convention. 

Born in Brownsville, Oregon, August 18, 
1863, his parents were Oliver Perry Co- 
show, a farmer and merchant, and Sarah 
(Cochran) Coshow, a pioneer of 1847. He 
was educated in the schools of Portland 
and Brownsville. and later at the University 
of Oregon. He took his father’s place in 
the store, and was afterwards made sec- 
retary of the Brownsville Woolen Mills. 
He moved to Albany and completed his law 
studies. In McMinnville he began practice, 
which was continued after he removed to 
his present home town, Roseburg, in 1897. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason, has 
taken both rites, is a Knight Templar, 
grand patron of the Eastern Star grange in 
1895, an Odd Fellow, Woodmen of the 
World, United Artisan, and a member of 
the Baptist church. Mr, and Mrs. Coshow 
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reside at 


OLIVER PERRY COSHOW 


509 East Lane street, 


Roseburg 


Porter Bros., Contractors 


Porter Brothers, general railroad contrac- 
fors, have constructed some of the most 
important railroads in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, which have opened for settlement 
and development a vast new territory. 

Among the railroads they have built are 
two hundred fifty-nine miles of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway, compris- 
ing about 70 per cent of the line from 
Vancouver, Washington, to Spokane. The 
remainder of the road was constructed by 
other contractors. Besides the grading, 
Porter Brothers did all the tracklaying and 
ballasting of the entire line. This railway 
has a water grade along its entire route, 

Thirty miles of double track road for the 
Northern Pacific Railway from Vancouver 
to Kalama, Washington. 

One hundred fifteen miles of the grad- 
ing, bridging, tracklaying and ballasting for 
the Oregon Trunk Railway, from Fall- 
bridge, Washington, to Madras, Oregon. 
The eonerete and stone piers for the bridge 
across the Columbia river at Celilo were 
also a part of this work. The Oregon 


VIEW 


OF CONSTRUCTION BY 
CIFIC RAILWAY, 


PORTER BROS. 


BETWEEN 


OF 
TACOMA AND 


POINT DEFIANCE LINE, 
TENINO, WASH 


NORTHERN PA- 


‘G BARGE WITH 1000 TONS OF 
T FOR CONSTRUCTION WORK 
WILLAMETTE-PACIFIC RAILWAY, EU- 
GENE TO MARSHFIELD, ON COOS BAY, 
103 MILES. PORTER BROS., CONTRACTORS. 


Trunk Railway opens the Central Oregon 
country. 

Thirty miles of the United Railways from 
Cornelius to Banks, which included driving 
the Cornelius Gap tunnel of 4103 feet. 

HKighty miles of the Willamette Pacific 
Railway from a point 23 miles from Eugene 
to North Bend. This road will be com- 
pleted in 1915, and will open up the Coos 
Bay country. 

Forty miles of double track grading, 
tracklaying and ballasting of the Northern 
Pacific Railway from Tacoma to Tenino, 
Washington. This line gives a water grade 
for the entire distance between Portland 
and Seattle. 


Horace Edward Plummer 


As Portland’s building inspector, Mr. 
Plummer has been instrumental in prepar- 
ing the codes governing all classes of con- 
struction in this city. 

Born in Minneapolis April 15, 1879, 
father was Le Vinne P. Plummer, pro- 
prietor of the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
his mother, Kate Brown Plummer. He was 
educated in Minneapolis schools and in 1900 
left the University of Minnesota, where he 
had taken a course in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He came to Portland nine years ago, 
after being with several Minnesota engi- 
neering and construction companies. Be- 
fore entering the city service he was con- 
nected with J. B. C. Lockwood, construction 


his 


engineer, and Doyle & Patterson, archi- 
tects, 
Mr. Plummer is a member of several 


engineering and architectural organizations, 
being a former director of the Oregon So- 
ciety of Engineers. He is much interested 
in golf, and believes that public links should 
be established, 
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Chester A. Sheppard 


Ten years’ experience in teaching school 
was a valuable training preliminary to 


taking up the practice of law for Chester 


A. Sheppard, senior member of Sheppard 
& Brock, attorneys, at 1406 Yeon buildins. 
When Mr. Sheppard in 1909 resigned as 


CHESTER A. SHEFPARD 


principal of the Creston school in Portland, 
he stepped right into a good law practice, 
and he has done so well since that he has 
never regretted his change in profession. 

Mr. Sheppard came to Portland in 1908 
from Chicago. While teaching in the Chi- 
cago schools, he attended the Chicago Law 
School, and practiced for two years. But 
on coming to Portland, he took up teaching 


again. He was principal of the Creston 
school from the spring of 1908 to the fall 
of 1909. In the meantime, he had gradu- 
ated from the University of Oregon Law 


Department. 


Born in Grand Rapids, North Dakota, 


June 28, 1879, Mr. Sheppard was educated 
at the Fremont, Mich., high school, at 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., and at 
the Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Before teaching in Chicago, he had 


taught some years in Michigan and Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Sheppard is a member of Phi Delta 
Phi law fraternity and of Phi Delta Pi, a 
literary college fraternity. He belongs to 
the Masonic order, and is also a member 
of the Portland Commercial Club and of 
the Portland Automobile Club. He takes a 
lively interest in civic affairs; he has been 
instrumental in bringing large Eastern 
capital into Oregon for investment in tim- 
ber and other undeveloped resources. 

Mr. Sheppard is married, and has one 
daughter. The family residence is in 
Irvington. 


Columbia Contract Company 


The above view of a part of Portland's 
riverfront shows the largest sand and 
gravel bunkers on the Pacific Coast. It is 
a part of the plant of the Columbia Con- 
tract Company, one of the largest construc- 
tion and material firms of the Northwest. 

The company, originally Hale & Kern, 
began operating the rock quarry at Fish- 
ers Landing, on the Columbia, the ma- 
terial going into the making of the great 
jetty which reaches out six miles from the 
mouth of the Columbia into the Pacific. 
The company began its sand, gravel and 
crushed rock business in Portland in 1910, 


Daniel Kern, founder, is the president of 
the corporation. 
A fleet of seven 


steamers, 38 barges, 


J. W. BELL 


gravel digger, sand dredge and two float- 
ing derricks comprise a portion of the 
company’s equipment. Much of this is be- 
ing used to convey the material for the 
construction of the new north side Co- 
lumbia River jetty. The bunkers shown in 
the picture have a capacity of 23,000 cubic 
yards. 


PLANT OF THE 


COLUMBIA CONTRACT CO., 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER, FORTLAND. 


J. W. Bell 


Judge Bell is one of the well-known jur- 
ists of western Oregon. He was born in 
Ripley, Ohio, in 1849, and after teaching 
for eight years he studied law in the office 
of Hedges & Sherman, Mansfield, O., and 
was admitted to the bar in 1871 and to 
practice in the United States Court in 1878, 
in Cleveland. Removing to Portland in 
1893, he was Justice of the Peace from 
1908 until the creation of the district 
courts, when he was elected to the bench 
of the District Court. In 1914 he was re- 
elected without opposition. The father of 
Judge Bell was N. F. Bell, of Ripley, while 
jiis mother was Nancy A. Bell. 


Frederick Mason De Neffe 


Mr. De Neffe has practiced law in Oregon 
for nine years. He came to this state di- 
rectly after his graduation from the Law 
Department of the University of Michigan 
in 1906, and began practice at Eugene. On 
January 1, 1909, he removed to Portland 
and went into part- 
nership with James L. 
Conley as the law 
firm of Conley & De 
Neffe, which has con- 
tinued to the present 
time. Their practice 
is a large one. 

Born at Marcus, 
Towa, on November 4, 
1882, his parents were 
Charles De Neffe, 2 
farmer, and Elizabeth 
Riede De Neffe. He 
received his education 
in Spokane, Washing 
ton; after graduating. 
from the Spokane 
High School in 1901, 
he came to Portland 
and worked one year. 
In 1902, he entered 
the University of 
Michigan, graduating: 
from the Law De 
partment in 1906. 

At Michigan, Mr. De Neffe was a pitcher 
cn the varsity baseball team, and in Port- 
land later he pitched for the baseball team 
of the Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club, 
of which he is a member and a former 
trustee. His liking for out-of-door sports: 
is as keen as ever, and he is now inter 
ested in tennis and golf. 

Mr. De Neffe is married to Helen Higbee 
De Neffe. They live at Garden Home, Ore- 
gon. His law offices are at 702 Title & 
Trust building. He is a Republican. 
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Safeguarding Oregon’s Forests 


Protection of forests against fire has 
reached a high state of efficiency in Ore- 
gon. With approximately 27,000,000 acres 
of timber land bearing one-fifth of all the 
standing timber in the United States, the 
government, the state and private owners 
alike realize the need for intensive pro- 
tection measures looking to elimination of 
heavy yearly losses through forest fires. 

Three agencies are actively engaged in 
protecting the timber; the Federal Govern- 
ment, which through the Forest Service 
patrols and administers some 13,000,000 
acres within the National Forests; the state 
which with its limited appropriation puts 
in the field such wardens as funds will 
allow of for purposes of law enforcement 
and to assist and strengthen the work of 
other agencies and the timber owners, who 
through the Oregon Forest Fire Associa- 
tion and the local organizations perform 
the greater part of the patrol work done 
on lands outside the National Forests. 

These agencies working together have 
proceeded on the theory that not only must 
every possible facility for early detection 
and attack of fires be installed, but that 
through proper education, all of the people 
should be made to realize the interest they 
have in forest protection and be cor- 
respondingly careful with fire. This policy 
is each year resulting in fewer serious 
fires. 

Prior to the existence of organized effort 
along protection lines even the normal year 
resulted in heavy losses of green timber. 
The past four seasons the average yearly 
loss of privately owned green timber in 
Oregon amounts to 23,000,000 board feet 
valued at $23,000, and this includes the 
losses of 1914, the driest year of which the 
Weather Bureau has record. 

Protection of timber outside the National 
Forests is carried on 
for the most part FOUR VIEWS OF 


through county patrol CASCADE MOUN- 
TAIN SCENERY 
5 —SHOWN BY 
Owner paying on an COURTESY OF 


acreage basis for hav- THE MAZAMAS 


organizations, each 


ing his holdings looked after. In some few 
sections the individual owners look after 
their property, and in others the state 
maintains the patrol, collecting the actual 
cost of the work from the owners of the 
stumpage. There is no part of the state 
which is not being guarded against fire. 

During the past season, aside from the 
government's forces on the National For- 
ests, private owners had in the field 275 
paid wardens, and the state through its 
own funds and those received from the 
Federal Government, 90 men, making a 
total of 365 patrolmen engaged in prevent- 
ing the starting and spread of forest fires. 

Telephone lines and trails are each year 
extended to make more efficient the work 
of these patrolmen. Lookout stations are 
maintained on high points which are con- 
nected by telephone with the outside world 
and from these points fires can be quickly 
discovered and men dispatched to put 
them out. 

Private owners of timber each year ex- 
pend from $75,000 to $150,000 in forest pro- 
tection, depending upon the severity of the 
season; the state expends $37,500 yearly 
and receives an additional $10,000 from the 
Federal Government as a recognition of the 
work being performed by the state. The 
Federal Forest Service expends from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 yearly in the protection of 
the National Forests of the state. 

It is now generally conceded that through 
the careful protection measures in effect 
loss of green timber can be kept down to a 
small f.gure, thus making timber land an 
unusually safe investment. 


The Equitable Savings & 
Loan Association of 
Portland, Oregon 


This mutual institution has been serving 
investors and borrowers for a quarter of a 
century, and now holds and has invested 
in first mortgages upon homes (valued at 
nearly $8,000,000) over $2 0,000, which 
has been entrusted to it 1 wage-earners 
and investors of the Pacific Northwest. 


During this period it has assisted more 
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than 8000 of our citizens in securing homes 


by loaning them nearly $10,000,000, and 
permitting payment therefor in monthly 
installments of amounts but little, if any, 
larger than they otherwise would have 


paid as rent. 
It has persuaded thousands of their abil- 
ity to save money, and has returned to 
such investing members more than $4,- 
250,000 of their savings with interest at a 
higher rate than they could secure from 
any other kind of institution, 
these individuals and the entire Northwest 
richer through this capitalized thrift. 
The Equitable Savings and Loan 
ciation has for board of directors one 
of the strongest personnels of any similar 
institution and is officered by Charles BE. 
Ladd, president; Theo, B. Wilcox and Ed- 
ward Cookingham, vice-presidents; F. Mc- 
Kercher, secretary; M. M. Johnson and 
C. W. Hayhurst, assistant secretaries. In 
addition to a strong directorate it has a 
permanent guarantee fund of over $200,000, 
which insures investors against 


making 


Asso- 
its 


loss. 


Conrad P. Olson 


Conrad P. Olson is an attorney, with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. He was born in 
Claybanks, Wis., of Swedish-Irish descent, 
and received his education at the State 
Normal, Stevens Point, Wis., and at the 
University of Wisconsin; was principal of 
schools and later connected with the State 
Civil Service Commission of that state. 

Mr. Olson moved to Oregon in 1909, 
and in 1910 was married to Nellie Frost 
of Almond, Wis., and has one child, a 
daughter. In 1912 he was elected to the 
Legislature, serving in the session of 1913, 
and, running for re-election, was nominated 
by both the Republican and Democratic 
parties and re-elected to a second term of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Olson took a very active part in the 
last Legislature, and was a candidate for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for the present session. He has a large 


and lucrative law practice and is a mem- 


OLSON 


CONRAD P. 


ber of numerous civic and fraternal organi- 
zations and clubs in the city of Portland, 
and takes an active interest in everything 
eoncerning the upbuilding of the com- 
munity and state. 


W. A. Laidlaw 


Tourists who have substituted California 
for Europe on their traveling lists this 
year, and especially Oregonians, will do 
well to make arrangements for visiting San 
Diego, and while there to stay at the New 
Palace Hotel. The New Palace is one of 
the most modern residential hotels in Cali- 
fornia; its proprietor is W. A. Laidlaw, for 
23 years a resident of Portland. 

The hotel has already been made official 
headquarters of the Oregon State Society 
and the Iowa State Society, which hold all 
their dances and meetings there, Situated 
eon a hillside above the business district of 
San Diego, the hotel commands a wonderful 
view of city, bay, ocean, mountains and 
Point Loma 

Mr. Laidlaw bought the New Palace Hotel 
last June. Already the European war has 


brought to California many persons who 
would otherwise have gone to Egypt, Eu- 
rope, etc., and he anticipates a fine busi- 
ness. The New Palace is confined en- 
tirely to a residential and high class tourist 
trade. It has 85 rooms and every modern 
convenience. Mr. Laidlaw and his family 
are living there, though he has not given 
up his interests in Portland. 

Coming to Portland in 1891 from New 
York state, Mr. Laidlaw engaged in the 
farm mortgage business. He is president 
of the Independent Warehouse & Milling 
Co., of Wasco, Ore., and president of the 
Pacific Coast Mortgage Co. 


M. O. Wilkins 


Known both as an attorney and as the 
publisher and editor of the Automobile 
Record, of Portland, a credit and trade 
sheet for the automobile industry, Mr. 
Wilkins is a man of many interests. He 
was born in Batesville, Miss., March 24, 
1871, his father being Miles W. Wilkins, 
a realty dealer. Mr. Wilkins attended the 
Oregon Agricultural College, and after serv- 
ing in the office of Bronaugh, McArthur & 
Fenton in Portland, began the practice of 
law at Eugene in 1895. He was appointed 
official court reporter by Hon. J. C. Fuller- 
ton, of the Second Judicial District of Ore- 
gon. He is a Republican, and is past con- 
sul commander of Multnomah Camp 77, W. 
oO. W. Mr. Wilkins is married, his resi- 
dence being at 848 Multnomah street. His 
office is at 326 Mohawk building. 


William Roy Litzenberg 


One of the best-known patent and trade- 
mark attorneys of the Pacific Coast is 
William R. Litzenberg, who came to Port- 
land in 1905 from Chicago. He was born 
in Russell, Lucas 
County, Iowa, July 
23, 1875, his par- 
ents being Benja- 
min Franklin Way 
Litzenberg, a Civil 
War veteran, and 
Mary Allucia 
(Allen) Litzen- 
berg. He was edu- 
eated in Russell 
and Des Moines, 
later attending the 
Chicago College of 
Law and Lake 
Forest University, 
from which he 
graduated in 1901 
with the degree of 
Lh Be 

Being admitted 
to the Illinois bar that same year he began 
patent work as a specialty, and practiced 
that branch in Chicago for three years be- 
fore coming to Portland. After coming to 
Portland he was for five years with W. W. 
Cotton, counsel for the Oregon-Washington 
Railway & Navigation Company. 

Mr. Litzenberg was admitted to prac- 
tice in Oregon in 1906, and in the Federal 
District Court four years later. On July 7, 
1908, Mr. Litzenberg was married to Ella 
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Josephine Farrar. They have two children, 
Roy Farrar and Charlotte Josephine. He 
is a member of the First Baptist Church, 
Portland, and is a Republican, though re- 
serving the right to vote for the best man. 
His office is in the Wilcox building, Port- 
land. 


W. D. Starbird 


Winfield D. Starbird has lived close to 
logs and lumber since he was fifteen years 
old. He was born in Lewiston, Me., May 
2, 1869, but his father soon emigrated to 
Minnesota, where he was an expert saw- 
mill operator. After taking special courses 
in mechanical engineering he entered the 
employ of an Eastern Oregon lumber com- 
pany, and soon determined to learn the 
lumber business from the bottom. He be- 
gan his outside work as carriage rider and 
was later head sawyer. 

Mr. Starbird has built flumes, sawmills 
and tie plants all over Washington, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and California. He has 
built mills for himself and for others, and 
also represents Eastern machinery manu- 
facturers. 

In 1889 he married Jessie L. Tuttle at 
Summerville, Oregon. He maintains offices 
in the Spalding building, Portland, and the 
Realty building, Spokane. 


TO MAKE BRIDGE O 
IN THE UMPQUA NATIONAL FOREST, OREGON 


RBULENT STREAM 


Columbia Creosoting Co. 


One of the important growing industries 
of the Pacific Northwest, and especially of 
Oregon, is that of wood preservation. The 
Columbia Creosoting Co., one of the leading 
concerns in the wood preservation industry, 
has a large plant at Linnton, near Portland 
where each year great quantities of ties, 
paving blocks, timbers and piling are 
treated with preservatives that will prolong 
their usefulness for many years. In fact, 
so marked is the added resistance to decay 
given by the preservative treatment that 
most of the large railroads now specify 
that ties and bridge timbers ordered by 
them must be so treated. The Columbia 
Creosoting Company is a Portland organiza- 
tion, with a plant built by Portland capital. 
F. H. Green is president, W. D. Clark is 
vice-president and general manager, and D. 
W. Green is secretary and treasurer, 


E. E. Lytle 


If E. E. Lytle had done nothing more 
for the great state of Oregon than open 
up the long-slumbering empire known as 
the “Tillamook Country’ he would have 
achieved a name for himself of which any 
progressive, wide-awake and enterprising 
citizen might be proud. This masterful 
stroke in the development of the vast dor- 
mant natural resources of that section of 
the Commonwealth is but a part of what 
he has done to write his name in large 
letters in the Oregon book of famous men. 

Mr. Lytle, years before he conceived the 
bold scheme of providing the Tillamook 
country with modern rail transportation 
facilities, had already promoted and car- 
ried to completion one big railroad enter- 
prise, known as the Columbia Southern, a 
venture whose value to the industrial up- 
building of the state appealed so strongly 
to the late E. H. Harriman that the latter 
purchased the road outright and made it a 
part of the great network of roads con- 
trolled by the wizard of the railroad world. 

And again, when Mr. Lytle had his sec- 
ond enterprise well under way, this too 
attracted Harriman’s attention so strongly 
that he purchased it and made it a com- 
ponent part of the then Harriman system. 

No man has ever displayed by his indi- 
vidual efforts and investments of time and 
money, a greater and more abiding faith 
in his home state that has Mr. Lytle and 
he has invariably displayed unerring judg- 
ment in launching each new enterprise. 

Quiet and unassuming, he is a liberal pa- 
tron of all those worthy causes that help 


to make his home city a better community 
to live in, and no public-spirited movement 
that makes for the greatest good of the 
greatest number has ever failed to receive 
his support in a substantial way. 

Mr. Lytle is a life member of the Port- 
land Press Club. 


William Dana Wheelwright 


Mr. Wheelwright has done much to make 
Portland known all over the world as a 
shipping point for lumber. Since coming 
to Portland in 1896, when he established 
the Pacific Export Lumber Company, he 


WILLIAM DANA WHEELWRIGHT 


has been active in building up a world- 
wide business. 

Born in Valparaiso, Chile, in 1849, his 
parents were Isaac W., a literary man, and 
Sarah Dana Wheelwright, natives of New- 
buryport, Mass., who had resided in South 
America for several years. He was edu- 
cated in Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass., 
and Brown High School, Newburyport. In 
1863 he went to London to visit the family 
of an uncle, William Wheelwright, who 
was a pioneer of steamship and railway 
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enterprises on both coasts of South 
America. 

The following year he entered the office 
of Wm. B. Reynolds & Co., general com- 
mission merchants, New York, and in 18 
began his acquaintance with the lumber 
trade in Boston, later moving to New York 

Mr. Wheelwright saw three years’ service 
in the First Corps of Cadets, Boston, the 


Governor's guard. The corps was founded 


in 1741. He was president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce in 1905. He was af- 
filiated with the Democratic party until 


1896, when the financial heresies forced a 
change. Generally known as a Republican, 
he voted for Woodrow Wilson and declares 
his intention of supporting him in the 
future. 

Mr. Wheelwright was married in 1914 to 
a member of a prominent Portland family, 
the residence being at 618 Kearney street. 
He is a member of the Union League Club 
of New York, the Arlington, Commercial 
and Multnomah Clubs of Portland, the 
Archeological Society and other organiza- 
tions. 


Dorsey B. Smith 


Desire to travel has been the predominat- 
ing influence in the life of Dorsey B. 
Smith. He has always wanted to travel. 
It was his wish to see other parts of the 
country that led him to his first job, with 
a railroad company, just after he had 
graduated from in Illinois. 


a high school 


B. SMITH 


2 


Hugi 


FARM R BABY SES, IN THIS FORE Is PRO- 
DUCED FOR FT PING BURNED AREAS IN D EACH 
TINY PLANT MAY IN THE SIGHT OF UNBORN GENERATIONS BBE A ( IN THE 
OREGON WoOoDs 
The same desire made him ambitious to tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, tells in 


succeed in the transportation busin , and 
consequently to study it and analyze it; 
resulted in his promotion from a small be- 
ginning to high positions; took him around 
the world in 1906 and 1907; and has placed 
him now as manager of the Tourist 
Agency and Travel Bureau, of Portland, 
where he can direct others how, when and 
where to travel. His office is at Third and 
Washington streets. 

Mr. Smith was born on September 19, 
1872, in Tennessee, his father being W. 
Leonidas Smith, now retired. 

From a clerkship, he was promoted 
to be secretary to A. L. Mohler, president 
of the Union Pacific system; then to be 
superintendent of the O. R. & N. Co., and 
finally to be assistant superintendent of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 


gation Company. He later was general 
manager cf the Open River Transportation 
Company. 


Lumbermens National Bank 


“Built in 
this 


used 
Na- 


the slogan 
Lumbermens 


years,” 
the 


seven 
past season by 


four words the history of that big, reliable 
institution. The management holds that 
progressiveness is the keynote in the re- 
markable growth of the bank. Ever since 
its inception, the Lumbermens has been 
known as one of the most progressive 
banks of the city. 

It was organized as a state institution 
in May, 1906, as the Bankers & Lumber- 
mens Bank, with capital of $250,000, in 
quarters at Second and Stark streets, The 
bank was nationalized July 6, 1908, and in 
June the next year moved to its present 
location in the Lumbermens building, Fifth 
and Stark streets. On April 10, 1910, its 
capital was increased to $500,000; and on 
July 1, 1911, the capital was further in- 
creased to $1,000,000. At present the bank 
has capital of $1,200,000; deposits of about 


$5,500,000; total resources of about 
$7,000,000, 
The officers of the institution are: 


reo, W. Bates, president: E. G. Crawford, 
vice-president; A. L. Tucker, cashier; Gra- 
ham Dukehart, assistant cashier. Messrs. 
jates and Crawford are pioneer bankers of 


this district, Mr. Bates having followed the 
banking business in Portland for more than 
twenty years, while Mr. Crawford will be 
remembered as an associate of the late 
H. W. Corbett. Mr. Crawford for nine 
years was vice-president and manager of 
the Vancouver National Bank, Vancouver, 
Wash. Mr. Tucker formerly owned the 
First National Bank of Carroll, Neb., and 
came to Portland in 1910. The stockhold- 
ers of the Lumbermens National Bank 
comprise many of the wealthiest and most 


influential timber owners in the United 
States and have enormous investments in 


Oregon timber. 


Marion F. Dolph 


Older lawyers frequently advise young 
attorneys not to attempt to build up a 
practice in their home town, but to seek a 
new field. Mr. Dolph, however, has stood 
by Portland from first to last and has a 
wide popularity and a solid practice to 
refute the ancient argument. His father 
was J. N. Dolph, a United States Senator 
from Oregon. His mother was Augusta M. 
Dolph. He was educated in Emerson In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C., the Portland 
Academy, Williams College, and took his 
course in law at the University of Oregon. 
For a number of years Mr. Dolph was 
known as one of the leading football play- 


MARION 
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ers of the Pac'fic Northwest, and was also 
a consistent baseball player. 

After six years spent in the office of 
Dolph, Mallory, Simon & Gearin, one of 
the largest law offices on the Coast, Mr. 
Dolph began independent practice, which 
he still continues, his office being in the 
Mohawk building. In politics he is a Re- 
publican, He is a member of the Univer- 
sity, Waverly Golf, and Arlington Clubs. 
He is married and resides at 777 Madison 
street. 


William P. Lord 


William P. Lord, one of the prominent 
pract.cing attorneys cf Portland, was born 
in Salem, Oregon. His father was Will- 
iam P. Lord, former Governor cf Oregon, 


WILLIAM P. 


LORD 


at one time Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a high officer in the Union army, 
and also Ambassador to the Argentine Re- 
public under President McKinley. He was 
educated in an Eastern college, and re- 
turning to Oregon to study law, he gradu- 
ated from the Willamette College of Law. 
After practicing in Salem, where he was 
associated with many leading cases, he re- 
moved to Portland. 


Mr. Lord was actively engaged with his 
father in the compilation of Lord’s Oregon 
Laws, the present legal code of this state. 
He has been connected as counsel with 
many public cases, among which might be 
enumerated that against the Pacific States 
Telephone Company, in which the consti- 
tutionality of the initiative and referendum 
was upheld; the case against the Warner 
Valley Stock Company, in which many 
thousands of acres of the public domain 
were returned to the people; the case 
against the Corvallis & Eastern, in which 
he appeared for the State Railroad Com- 
mission. He was also active in securing 
the Crater Lake road for the people of 
Southern Oregon. In 1914 Mr. Lord re- 
ceived the Progressive nomination for State 
Attorney-General at the primaries, his 
name being written on the ballot. His law 
offices are in the Lewis building, in Port- 
land. D. H. UPJOHN. 


Cicero Milton Idleman 


Mr. Idleman came to Portland in 1884, 
and with the exception of four years, when 
he was Attorney-General of the state, has 


UNITED STAT FOREST SERVICE OBSERVA- 
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GON WOODS 
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NEERING DONE BY W. D. STARBIRD. 


been engaged in the practice of law here 
ever since. He began practice as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Johnson, McCowen «& 
Idleman. He remained in the firm until 
18 when he was elected on the Repub- 
lican ticket as Attorney-General. 

At the end of his term, four years later 
he resumed practice and has since been 
engaged in it. 

He is the son of Silas and Catherine Idle- 
man, and was born on their old home place, 
the Maple Grove Farm, near Marion, Ohio, 
the prettiest farm in that part of Ohio. 
He was educated at Smithville Academy, 
Ohio, preparatory to entering Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1875. In his freshman 
year, he was elected to Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity, and is an enthusiastic member 
of the fraternity alumni association in Port- 
land, the members meeting Saturday at 
luncheon. Mr. Idleman finished his course 
at Ohio Wesleyan in 1879. 

He read law with J. C. Johnson, of Ma- 
rion, Ohio, while he was in the employ ot 
the United States Government in the post- 
office department. He was admitted to the 
bar at Columbus, Ohio, in 1884, and resigned 
his postoffice position to come to Oregon 
the same year. 


George M. McBride 


Mr. McBride is a man who has attained 
his present professional position by his own 


efforts His father, Thom A. McBride, 
is chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Oregon, but the son has made a distinct 


At the late 
state senator for 


name for himself as a lawyer, 
election he was chosen 
the 14th district. 

Born in Portland December 12, 1876, Mr. 
McBride has been conversant with ship- 
ping and marine work during much of his 
life, and is turning this practical knowl- 


edge to good account in his practice, as he 
makes a specialty of admiralty law and all 
questions affecting the shipping industry. 
He is recognized as an authority on this 
subject by his fellow attorneys in Port- 
land. He has a host of friends both in 


GEORGE M 


McBRIDE 


Portland and along the Columbia River, 
where he is equally well known. He is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Clyde R. Chapin 


Clyde Reston Chapin, attorney of 
berg, was born December 28, 188: 
mont, Indiana. His parents were Bion S. 
and Ella A. Chapin. After studying at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, he graduated 
from the St. Paul College of Law in 1905 
and began practice the same year at Ar- 
gyle, Minnesota. After four years spent at 
Moorehead, Minnesota, he came to Oregon 
and began practicing at Newberg, where 
he has been city attorney for the last three 
years. In politics he is Republican and is 
a member of a number of secret and fra- 
ternal organizations. He is married and 
has one son. 


New- 
at Free- 
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Gus C. Moser 


When Gus C. Moser came to Portland on 
June 1, 1891, a youth of 20, his first step 
was to teach school, as he had done for 


GUS C¢ 


MOSER 


three years in Wisconsin. He taught in 
Centreville, Wash., for five months. Then 
the broader opportunity of the law appeal- 
ing to him, he studied law in the office 
of William M. Gregory in Portland. He 
was admitted to the bar on June 1, 1894. 
Today he has one of the largest practices 
in Oregon. 

Mr. Moser was chief deputy district at- 
torney from July 1, 1904, to January 1, 
1908. He has been state senator since 
1912, and at both the 1913 and 1915 ses- 
sions of the legislature was chairman of 
the very important senate judiciary com- 
mittee. 

In May, 1914, as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor against 
seven others, he was second in the race. 
He carried his home county, Multnomah, 
by nearly 4000 plurality, although four 
other candidates were from the same 
county. 

When 


Portland wanted the Elks conven- 


Captain E. W. Mason and the Steamer Beaver 


Anybody who has ever taken the sea trip 
between Portland and San Francisco either 
knows Captain E. W. Mason personally or 
knows about him. From Los Angeles to 
Seattle he is known as one of the most 
able skippers that ever sailed a boat, as 
well as one of the most likeable men that 
ever made a trip pleasant for a passenger. 
There is always a scramble to travel in his 
boat, the steamship “Beaver” of the San 
Francisco & Portland Steamship Company, 
for to travel with Captain Mason is to 
have an agreeable voyage and a safe and 
speedy one. 


for the last nine years he has been sailing 
in and out of Portland in command of 
various of its vessels. Captain Mason 
won his way to the captain’s berth by abil- 


ity and merit; today, although he hasn't 
yet passed his fortieth birthday, he is 


senior captain of the line, and his vessel, 
the “Beaver,” is known as the flagship of 
the “Big Three” fleet. 

Captain Mason was born in San Fran- 
isco in 1875, the son of Edward and Mary 
Mason. He got his education in the San 
Francisco public schools before going to 
sea. He is married to Harriet Mason, and 


For 16 years, he has been employed in they have one child, In politics he is a 
some capacity by this same company, and Republican. 
tion of 1912, Gus C. Moser went East and Club. He has always been an_ active 
got it. Only last year, as special delegate worker for the development of city and 
to the Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias state. 
at Winnipeg, from the Portland lodge, he Mr. Moser was a member of Company 
got the Supreme Lodge for Portland in F, Third Regiment, Oregon National Guard, 
1916, from 1898 to 1901. He began as private, 
Besides being a member of the Port- and rose to first sergeant. 
land lodge of Elks, in which he has held He was born in Alma, Wisconsin, No- 
all the highest offices, and of the Knights Vember 15, 1870, his parents being Fred 


of Pythias, Mr, Moser is active in the Mac- 
cabees, in the Moose, W. O. W., D. O. K. K. 
and Muts. He is a life member of the 
Mulinomah Amateur Athletic Club, and 


belongs to the Commercial Club, the Pro- 
ssive Business Men’s Club, and the Ad 


Moser, a farmer and dairyman, and Anna 
Moser. He attended college at Valparaiso, 
Ind., Northern Indiana Business College 
and Normal School, and also the law de- 
partment. He is married to Sara Meta 
Moser. Mr. Moser’s law offices are at 
1524-29 Yeon building. 


—= 


Northwest Butter & Produce Co. 


Established a little more than a year and 
a half ago as a selling agency by Willamette 
Valley creameries so they could be repre- 
sented personally to the trade, the North- 
west Butter & Produce Co, has been a re- 
markable success. It is run on the co- 
operative plan, the stock being owned en- 
tirely by the member creameries. 

Since its organization, the Northwest But- 
ter & Produce Co. has grown until now it 
represents thirty-one creameries. Their but- 
ter is all sold through the company as the 
Hollybrook brand. By having all Oregon- 
made butter, a splendid trade has been 
built up for this brand. 


Another advantage of the co-operative 
plan under which the Northwest Butter & 
Produce Co. is run is that through the com- 
mon interest of the member creameries in 
the dividends, they get the first chance at 
buying eggs in their respective towns. 
These are shinned in at such prices that 
they can be jobbed to other dealers by the 
company at a profit. 


The Northwest Butter & Produce Co. 
maintains headquarters at 127-9 Fifth 
street, North. Walter Ely has been the 


manager since June, 1914. 


——|| 
RALPH W. WILBUR, PRESIDENT MULTNO- 
MAH AMATEUR ATHLETIC CLUB. 
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John B. Moon 


John B. Moon, attorney at law, of Port- 
land, was born in McLean County, Illinois, 
the third child and eldest son of a family 
of seven children of Aaron J. and Julia 
Ann Moon. He attended the high school 
at Bloomington, Illinois, and the Illinois 
Wesleyan University for a short time. 
Leaving college he entered the civil service 
as a clerk in the railway mail service and 
was later transferred to the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, D. C. 

At Georgetown University he studied law 
for three years while holding a clerkship 
in the Post Office Department and grad- 
uated with the degrees of L. L. B. and 
L. L. M. He resigned from the civil service 
in 1900 and came to the Pacific Coast and 
joined the rush io the gold fields around 
Nome, Alaska, but returned to Washington 
in 1901 and was employed as stenographic 
clerk for Senator Alger and the committee 
on Pacific Railroads until 1904. He then 
accepted a position as paymaster’s clerk 
with the U. S. Government Exhibit at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
Mo.; was clerk of the Government Board 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land in 1905; resigned from the Government 
service in 1906 and returned to Oregon and 
has since practiced law in Portland. He 
has been admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court and Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, and to the Supreme 
Courts of Illinois, Washington and Oregon. 
In 1906 he was married and has two chil- 


dren, Marjorie, five years old, and Jean 
Irwin, one year old. He is a member of 
the Y. M. C. A.. a Mason and a member 


of Phi Gamma Delta; is fond of outdoor 
sports and played baseball on college teams 
and with the Departmental league at Wash- 
ington. 


W. M. Davis 


Mr, Davis is one of the best known law- 
yers of Portland, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance and many interests. He was born in 
Edgar County, Illinois, May 7, 1866, his 
parents being William L. and Hartly Irene 
(Minor) Davis. His early education was 
in the schools of Pike County, Missouri, 
and Louisiana. 

In 1888 he was admitted to practice in 
Missouri. Three years later he removed 
to Oregon, and being at once admitted to 
the bar in this state, commenced an active 
practice which has been steadily main- 
tained. For six years he served in the 
Oregon National Guard. From 1896 to 
1903 he was deputy city attorney of Port- 
land. In polities he is a Republican. 
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J. F. Boothe 


J. F. Boothe, president of the Multnomah 
Bar Association, was born at Silverton, Ore- 
gon, on May 6, 1857, two years before Ore- 
gon was admitted into the Union as a state. 
pioneer stock. 


He comes of sturdy His 


father, A. H. Boothe, and his mother, Ann 
Hall Boothe, came to Oregon in 1852. The 
mother, now 80 years of age, is still living. 

Mr. Boothe was educated at Whitman 
Seminary, now Whitman College, at Walla 
Walla, Wash. Following his course there, 
he entered the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Portland. Mr. Boothe 
has been practicing law in Portland ever 
since his graduation from the law school 
in 1888. 

He is a Republican in politics, a thirty- 
second degree Scottish Rite Mason, and a 
Mystic Shriner. He is too busy a man to 
indulge in hobbies. However, he has taken 
a very active part in the work of the Mult- 
nomah Bar Association, and in recognition 
of his interest and services, he was elected 
its president at the last annual election of 
the Association. 

Mr. Boothe is the partner of William P. 
Richardson, of the law firm of Boothe & 
Richardson, 1124 Board of Trade building. 
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John Van Zante 


John Van Zante, one of Portland’s best 
known lawyers, was born in Pella, Iowa, 
on January 1, 1866. His early years were 
passed on a farm, but he was only 22 
years old when he came to Portland in 
1888. He attended the old Portland Uni- 

r versity for three years, 
and then studied law in 
the University of Oregon 
law school. He has been 
in active practice in Port- 
land since 1897. Mr. Van 
Zante has been a stanch 
Democrat all his life. 

In the last year of the 
administration of Mayor, 
now United States Sen- 
ator, Lane, Mr, Van Zante was appointed by 
him to fill an unexpired term as judge of 
the Municipal Court. He held the office 


from July, 1908, to July, 1909. In his ad- 
ministration of the police court, Judge 


Van Zante established himself in the high 
regard of the newspapermen on duty at 
that focal point of a city’s woes and trou- 
bles. He considered the multitudinous daily 
eases with a breadth of view and apprecia- 
tion of human differences that made his 
term on that bench one to be remembered. 


Arthur Carroll Dayton 


When five circuit judges, delegated by 
the 1913 Legislature to appoint an addi- 
tional judge for the Portland District 
Court, from more than 20 applicants unani- 
mously selected Arthur C. Dayton, they 
made a choice that pleased everyone. This 
was clearly proved at the primary nomina- 
tion the following May, 1914, when Judge 
Dayton got the Republican nomination by 
a large vote, and at the general election 
of November, at which he was elected by 
a majority of 6100 over two opponents, 

Judge Dayton came to Portland in Au- 
gust, 1903, because he had the “go West” 
feeling. He was in active law practice 
from October, 1903, until appointed judge. 

Born in Chicago on June 13, 1881, his 
parents were Arthur G. Dayton, for many 
years a retail merchant of Chicago, and 
Amelia J. Carroll Dayton. After his grad- 
uation from St. Ignatius College, he entered 
the Illinois College of Law, from which he 
received his LL. B. degree in 1903. 

While at law school he worked in the 
law office of Judge L. V. Ferris. He has 
always been of a studious bent, and enjoys 
mechanical and scientific books. At col- 
lege he wrote a number of essays and par- 
ticipated in debating. He received the 


CARROLL DAYTON 


ARTHUR 


Bowen Merrill prize at law college for the 
best three years’ work and for work in 
the practice court. He also delivered the 
salutatory address at the graduating exer- 
cises. 

Photography, fishing and hunting are his 
favorite recreations. He is married and 
has two children. 


Hibernia Savings Bank 


The Hibernia Bank is one of the solid in- 
stitutions of Portland’s financial world. It 
was organized in 1892, and each succeeding 
year has seen a steady, consistent growth. 
It keeps in particularly close touch with its 
patrons, and is known for its accommo- 
dating service. Portland men of long resi- 
dence and known standing direct the in- 
stitution. 

Officers and directors—Andrew C. Smith, 
president; Frank BH. Dooley, vice-president: 
Lansing Stout, cashier; C. B. Sewall, as- 
sistant cashier; Joseph E. Wiley, assistant 
cashier; John Driscoll, E. C. Goddard. 

The capital stock is $200,000.00. At the 
close of 1914 the savings and time deposits 
amounted to $1,917,881.65, and the demand 
deposits, $818,062.54. 


Joseph Leicester Atkins 


Although Joseph Leicester Atkins cast 
his first vote for President in 1912, it 
should not be inferred therefrom that he 
had just arrived at voting age. The fact 
was he would have been entitled to the 
privilege 30 years before had he been liv- 
ing anywhere in the Union but the District 
of Columbia, where citizens get no vote. 
So Mr. Atkins cast his first Presidential 
ballot in 1912, voting for Taft, by the way, 
because he had just come to Oregon the 
year before from Washington, D. C., and in 
Oregon everybody votes. 

Mr. Atkins is a native of Akron, Ohio, 
where he was born on March 20, 1863. 
His preparatory education was obtained at 
Chatham Academy, Savannah, Ga. after 
which he attended and graduated from 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., with an 
A. B. degree. Then he attended the Na- 
tional University Law School, of Washing- 


ton, D. C., from which he graduated in 
1884. 
For 25 years following, Mr. Atkins prac- 


ticed law in Washington. He had a large 
general and patent practice, but his health 


JOSEPH 


LEICESTER ATKINS 


failing, he was obliged to give it up. 
Since regaining his health in Oregon, he 
has also resumed the practice of law, his 
office being at 1028 Chamber of Commerce 
building. 

Mr. Atkins is a member of the Progress- 
ive Business Men’s Club, is a Mason and 
Shriner, and a member of Delta Tau Delta 
college fraternity. 


Robert William Schmeer 


Robert William Schmeer, cashier of the 
United States National Bank, was born in 


Portland in 1872, and has lived here ever 


ROBERT WILLIAM SCHMEER 


since. He received his education in the 
public schools and in the old Portland High 
School. He and has a fine 
home at 836 Overton street. Mr. Schmeer 
has been with the Ainsworth National Bank, 
which some years ago became the United 


States National Bank, for 25 years. 


is married, 
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GUY WBHBSTER TALBOT 


office at Des Moines. After being col- 

2 bill clerk, ticket agent, traveling 
freight agent, he became vice-president 
and general man of the Peoria & 
Pekin Terminal Railv at Peoria 

In 1906 came a change of base. The As- 
toria & Columbia River Railway, the route 
down the lower Columbia, was in need of 
a general manager, and Mr. Talbot was 
brought from Peoria to boss the road. The 
Corvallis & Eastern, another route from 
the Willamette Valley to the ocean, was 
controlled by the same interests, so the 
management of that also fell upon Mr. 
Talbot’s shoulders. When the Hill system 
acquired both roads Mr. Talbot's services 
were sought by the men behind the Pa- 
ific Power & Light Company, of whose 
several plants and subsidiary corporations 
he is the present directing force 

Mr. Talbot was a director of the Port- 
land Rose Festival Association in 1914, and 
is a member of the executive committee of 
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the Portland Commercial Club and active 
in Portland's commercial and civic affairs. 

Since the purchase of the Portland Gas 
& Coke Company, there has been expended 
about $8,000,000 in building a magnificent 
new plant and other improvements,’ the 
Portland Gas & Coke Company being one 


of the strongest, most efficient and sub- 
stantial companies of the Northwest. 
His companies are interested in large 


developments of water powers and natural 
resources of the Northwest. 

He is a member of the Arlington Club, 
Waverly Country Club, Meadow Lake Club, 
Commercial Club, Press Club, Rotary Club, 
Portland Ad Club, Progressive Business 
Men’s Club and Multnomah Club, having 
been an officer and a director of a large 
number of them. 


John Bain 


Quite a number of years ago when Port- 
land, still clinging, perhaps, to a sort of 
last vestige of frontier day picturesqueness, 


Was in a free and easy way tolerating 
prizefights, open gambling, slot machines, 
Sunday saloons and such, an organization 


ee 
ee 


named the Municipal Association was 
formed to teach folks better. Its secretary 
and leading spirit was John Bain, a native 
of Thurso, County of Caithness, Scotland 
The Municipal Association began its 
work in 1903. It started with prizefight- 
ing. In a remarkably short time, public 
sentiment had been so aroused against 
pugilistic encounters that they ceased to be. 
Then the Association got busy against 
gambling. It not only assisted Sheriff 
Tom Word in his clean-up work, but con- 
ducted a very active campaign of its own. 
Once public sentiment had been gained, 
gambling went the way of prizefighting. 
Then followed crusades for Sunday 
closing and against slot machines. Both 
were successful, largely due to Mr. Bain. 
The Association is still in existence and 
Mr. Bain remains its secretary 
Mr. Bain came to Portland in 1887, and 
from then until 1910 was cashier of the 
Oregon Mortgage Co., Ltd. He went into 
business on his own account as financial 
agent in 1910, giving especial attention 
to mortgage investments. He is married 
and lives at Mt. Zion. His business ad- 
dress is 507 Spalding building. 
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Paul M. Long 


Although Paul M. Long, one of the suc- 
cessful younger lawyers of Portland, has 
lived in Oregon for 29 years, he has been 
in active law practice here only five years. 


MINING IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


The apparent discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained; he was brought to Oregon by his 
parents in 1885 when he was only two 


years old. 
They came to Oregon from Franklin, Pa, 


where Mr, Long was born on October 
17, 1883. He is the son of James M. Long 
and Jennie S. (Ladd) Long, both Metho- 


dists in faith. Mr. Long attended public 
school at Salem, took his high school work 
at Brownsville, and was graduated in law 
with the degree of LL. B. from the Oregon 
Law School in 1905. He was admitted to 


the bar the same year. For two years, 
Mr. Long served as clerk in the Justice 
Court, Portland District, and then went 
into practice for himself. His present 
offices are at 416-7 Yeon building. 
Hunting and fishing are Mr. Long’s 


favorite pastimes. He is an enthusiastic 
sportsman. In politics he is a Republican. 
Mr. Long is married to Cecelia M. Long. 
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Mel G. Johnson 


To-a thorough newspaper training, in the 
printing, advertising and news end of the 
game, Mel G. Johnson, manager of the 
Northwest territory for the Buick automo- 
bile, attributes much of his remarkable 
success as an automobile salesman. He 
considers his 
newspaper experi- 
ence as the best 
possible educa- 
tion, 

He began this 
experience by 
learning the 
printing trade in 
San Francisco. 
Later, he became 
a linotype oper- 
ator. He worked 
in the composing 
room of the San 
Francisco Chron- 
icle until he had 
an opportunity to 
take charge of a 
paper at Redding. 
Cal. He ran it for three years, then bought 
out the opposition sheet and published 
that for four years. His training also in- 
cluded working on the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer both as advertising man and as 
reporter. 

He became acquainted with Charles S. 
Howard, the famous Pacific Coast manager 
for the Buick automobile. Howard took a 
liking to him, and persuaded him to get 
into the automobile business. He had been 
in it only a short time, when his evident 
ability as a salesman caused Howard to 
send him to Portland as manager of the 
Howard Automobile Company, in charge of 
the Oregon, Washington and Idaho Buick 
territory. 

Three years ago Mr. 


Johnson and his 


partner, A. S. Eldridge, established the 
Northwest Buick Company at Seattle. Last 
year he opened a branch in Spokane. As 


an associate in the Seattle and Spokane 
houses, he has the unique distinction of 
selling automobiles to himself, buying the 
cars placed there from the Howard Auto- 
mobile Company here. 

Something of Mr. Johnson's ability as a 
sales manager may be divined from the 
fact that he sold 933 Buicks in this terri- 
tory last year, doubling the 1913 output. 
He expects to make it an even 1200 for 
1915, 

Mr. Johnson was born in Red Bluff, Cal., 
in 1870. His father was Henry F. Johnson, 
a California ‘49er. Mr. Johnson was raised 
and educated in San Francisco. He is a 
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graduate of St. Matthew's College there. He 
is married to Adelaide Smith Johnson; they 
live at the Multnomah Hotel. Mr. Johnson 
is a member of the Commercial Club and 
takes a keen interest in civic affairs. 


Holt Couch Wilson, M. D. 


While the Pacific Coast has welcomed 
physicians from all over the United States, 
some of the native sons have attained ex- 
ceptional professional standing. Among 
them is Dr, Holt C. Wilson, who was born 
in Portland in 1855. Dr. Wilson's father 
was Dr, Robert Bruce Wilson, a native of 
Portsmouth, Va. His mother was Caroline 
Elizabeth Couch, who was born in New- 
buryport, Mass. Dr. Wilson attended the 
University of Virginia, and graduated in 


medicine in 1876. The following year he 
graduated from the medical college of 
Bellevue Hospital, and after acting as 


interne in the New York Hospital studied 
for a year in Vienna. In August, 1879, he 
began practice in Portland as a physician 
and surgeon, 

In ten years his practice became too 
great for his strength, and he spent two 
years in Europe, resuming his practice but 
with moderation, and has since devoted a 
part of his time to other interests, both 
in the way of business and diversion. 

The selection of Dr. Wilson as medical 
director of the Columbia Life & Trust 
Company, of Portland, a rapidly growing 
insurance corporation, is an indication of 
his position in the medical fraternity and 
among business men. He is married and 
resides at 85 North Nineteenth street. 


Thomas L. Garland 


His preliminary training for the position 
Mr. Garland now occupies among the at- 
torneys of Portland included such varied 
experiences as those of printers’ devil, re- 
porter, soldier, railway clerk, hotelkeeper 
and publisher. And Mr. Garland admits 
that in his younger days he has “ridden 
the rods” and eaten “mulligan” with the 
knights of the road. Here is a statement 
of Mr. Garland which could come only 
from a man with breadth of view: “I be- 
lieve the world is getting better and I hope 
to help; not through prohibiting or regu- 
lating or reforming but through kindness 
and education and home influence.’ 

Mr. Garland was born 39 years ago in 
Summit, Mississippi, his parents being Will. 
iam H. and Maria R, Garland. Married 15 
years ago, his wife attended law school 
with him and is a qualified lawyer. To- 
gether they made with their own hands 
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their beautiful hillside home at 480 College 
street, on one of the lower eminences of 
Portland Heights. 

“I am engaged in the practice of law and 
am in it for the love of the work,” says 
Mr. Garland. His one motto is “Never for- 
get a friend or a favor.” 

Mr. Garland is vice-chancellor in his 
lodge of the Knights of Pythias, is a mem- 


THOMAS L, 


GARLAND 


ber of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
and a Woodman. His office is in the Platt 
building. He is a Republican in politics, 
but admits voting for many Democrats, as 
he believes the welfare of his country is 
above party consideration. He has taken 
a deep interest in civic questions, and holds 
that physical culture is as vital as mental 
culture, 


Roscoe P. Hurst 


When Oswald West, then Governor, de- 
termined some years ago in connection 
with his famous “vice crusade” to put a 
stop to illegal liquor sales in Portland, he 
picked out to enforce his interpretation of 
the liquor laws a young Portland attorney 
named Roscoe P. Hurst. The Governor 
made Mr. Hurst a special agent of the 


state, and told him to “go to it.” And so 
well did Mr. Hurst “go to it” that he made 
enough money for the state in liquor vio- 
lation fines to more than pay the cost ot 
the entire vice crusade, besides bringing 
the number of violations down almost to 
zero. Mr. Hurst had previously been promi- 
nent in a fight against loan sharks. 

Mr. Hurst was born in Hutsonville, IIl., 
on September 18, 1882. He attended De 
Pauw University, and graduated in law at 
Notre Dame in 1906. He was born a Demo- 
crat, and a Democrat he has remained. 
He came to Portland in 1907. 

Although not a candidate, the Democrats 
wrote his name in on the ballot and in- 
sisted on nominating him for municipal 
judge at the time the commission charter 
was voted on. Adoption of the new charter 
nullified the nomination. Over 20,000 Re- 
publicans last November wrote his name 
on the ballot as a joint representative. 

Mr. Hurst is married and has one daugh- 


ter. His residence is 323 East Forty-first 
street, and his office at 610 Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Albert E. Gebhardt 


Mr. Gebhardt is the son of Henry 
hardt, a merchant, and Anna C. 
He was born in New York City. When he 
was a small child his parents moved to 
Illinois, where he received a common school 
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education. When sixteen years of age he 
entered Mount Morris College, in Ogle 
County, Illinois, graduating in 1884. Im- 


mediately upon his graduation he was ap- 
pointed instructor in German and _ history 
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in said school, holding the position until 
the fall of 1885, when he entered the liter- 
ary department of the University of Michi- 
gan, graduating with the degree of A. B. 
in 1888. In the same year he entered the 
law department of the same university and 
received the degree of LL. B. in 1890. Since 
1891 he has been a resident of Portland, 
where he has devoted his time and energies 
to the practice of law. 


Rufus C. Holman 


Mr. Holman is one of Multnomah Coun- 
ty's commissioners. His father, Charles 
Holman, was a pioneer of 1852 and ran the 
first steamboats between Portland and As- 
toria. He established the Holman Transfer 
Company, and was also a county commis- 
sioner, the position now held by the son. 

Rufus C. Holman was born October 14, 
1877, After teaching school for two years 
he was employed in the wholesale house of 
Allen & Lewis for seven years, later be- 
coming an expert accountant and finally a 
member of the firm of Davis & Holman, 
the oldest bookbinders and  blankbook 
makers in Oregon. He was a member of 
the charter commission for Portland in 
1912, and was first chairman of the county 
commissioners for two years. Vitally in- 
terested in the construction of the bridge 
to link Vancouver, Wash., with Portland, 
he was chairman of the commission 
handling this matter for three years. The 
county judges and commissioners of the 
state elected him the president of their 
association in 1914, : 

As commissioner Mr. Holman has done 
much to systematize the county's affairs. 
He installed the county purchasing agent, 
and adopted Sommer’s system of assess- 
ments. He put John B. Yeon, the capital- 
ist who built the Columbia Highway with- 
out pay, in charge of the county’s roads. 
The placing of the county farm under the 
state agricultural college, making it a 
model farm, is also Mr. Holman’s work. 


Mr. Holman is a member of: the Portland 
Heights, Commercial, Rotary and Ad 
Clubs, the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
belongs to the Masons, the Mystie Shrine, 
the Royal Areanum, the Woodmen of the 
World and the Moose. He has held im- 
portant positions in many of these organi- 
zations. He is married and lives on Mont- 
gomery Drive, Portland Heights. As county 
commissioner, Mr. Holman instituted the 
practice of having business men act in an 
advisory capacity to the commission. Mr. 
Holman is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 
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Andy Weinberger 


There are few men who have made their 
way to success over such obstacles as 
confronted Andy Vincent Weinberger, now 
serving his third term as constable in 
Portland. He was born in New York City 
on Mareh 27, 1870. Both Andrew Wein- 
berger, his father, a tailor, and Rhoda 
Weinberger, his mother, were deaf and 
Gumb. 

He had to quit school when he was 
only 14 because of the family’s poverty. 
He worked in a read estate o e for two 
months, and later for Harper’s Publishing 
Company. The next year he removed with 
the family to North Platte, Nebraska. 

For the next eight months Andy was a 
dry goods clerk. In March, 1886, he went 
to work for the Northern Pac'fic Railway 
as call boy for engine crews, and in Octo- 
ber was promoted to fireman. In March, 
1889, he resigned to enter the railway 
machine shops to learn the trade of ma- 
chinist. Meanwhile, he had been studying 
hard in night school. 

He came to Portland in December, 1890, 
being transferred to the company’s shops 
at Albina, and finished his apprenticeship 
in 1894. He was foreman in the Albina 
shops for 12 years, resigning in 1908. He 
served nearly two years as bailiff for Cir- 


cuit Judge Ga‘ens. He 
ary, 1911, to take the office of constable, 
to which he had been elected by a large 
vote. He hag been re-elected to second 
and third term by increased pluralit’es. In 
politics, Mr. Weinberger is a Republican: 
his policy in office has been one of civil ty 
and strict enforcement of law, and he has 
declined to make the office a petty collec- 
tion bureau. 

He is a member of the Elks; of the 
Moose, of which he is dictator; Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, of which he is treas- 
urer; Knights ef Columbus; Woodmen of 
the World, in which he has held all chairs: 
Portland Turn Verein, and the Muts. He 
is married, and lives at the Mayo apart 
ments, 


resigned in Janu- 


La Grande Creamery Company 
One of the old established dairy produce 

stores in Portland is the La Grande Cream- 

ery Company, which early in the year re- 


moved to commodious quarters at the 
southwest corner of First and Yamhill 
streets. For 21 years the store had occu- 


pied quarters on Yamhill street, between 
Third and Fourth. The La Grande Cream- 
ery Company was founded in 1893 by 
W. N. Daniels and his brother, J. Q. A. 
Daniels, who still own it. They have a 
very extensive trade in butter, cheese, eggs, 
bacon and poultry. Their new quarters are 
the most the 


among modern of Coast. 


Frei Pickle Works 


The Frei Pickle Works is one of the most 
up-to-date factories in the Pacific North- 
Equipped with the latest, most im- 
proved machinery, some of it imported 
from Europe, enables the firm to handle 
vast amounts of fruits and vegetables in 
their various manufactures. 


west. 


The firm manufactures and packs thirty- 
two different varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, such as pickles, mixed pickles, chow 
chow, dill pickles, relishes, sauces, salad 
dressings, mayonnaise dressing, four kinds 
of mustards, horseradish, horseradish 
cream, cider, cider vinegar, pickling vine- 


PAUL WESSINGER 


WAGNER 


The Henry Weinhard Brewery 


This brewery, the largest and most com- 
plete in the Northwest, was established in 
1862 by the late Henry Weinhard. 


four full city the 


It cov- 


ers blocks in business 


district of 
ditions are 
at a cost 


Portland Its most recent ad- 
the brewhouse, built in 1907 
of approximately one-third of a 


million dollars; and in 1912 the largest 
compound engine west of the i 


was installed. This machine has a re- 
frigerating capacity of 450 tons per day. 


The brewery employs 250 men in Oregon, 
and has agencies in all the larger cities of 
Oregon, California and Nevada. 
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gar, marmalades, mince meat, apple butter, 
spaghetti with cheese, chili con carne, 
sauer kraut, and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. 


John Marion Lewis 


The County of Multnomah, Oregon, is 
one American community in which it has 
been proved, in accord with the European 
idea, that the best thing to do with a good 
official is to keep him in office. In John 


JOHN MARION LEWIS 


Marion Lewis, the people found such a 
good County Treasurer that they have kept 
him in office for seven consecutive terms, 
his seventh election occurring in 1914. 
He did not even have an opponent for the 
place. 

Mr. Lewis has been County Treasurer 
continuously since 1900. Prior to that he 
Was a deputy in the same office for six 
years He is one official against whom 
there never seems to be any cause for dis- 
satisfaction. 

Born in Linn County, Oregon, September 
20, 1855, his father, James Preston Lewis, 
was a pioneer of 1852, and his mother 
Tennessee Tycer Lewis, a pioneer of 185: 
Mr. Lewis came to Portland in 1881. For 
three years he was in charge of the mail- 
ing division of the Portland postoffice 
under George A. Steel, and for 18 months, 
until ill-health caused his resignation, un- 
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der C. W. Roby, a Democratic postmaster. 


From 1888 to 1890 he was city councilman 


in East Portland. Later he served as post- 


master of that city. He entered the county 
treasurer’s office as a deputy under A. W. 
Lambert in 1894, and has been there ever 
since. 


Robert J. Brock 


Although Mr. Brock has been practicing 
law in Portiand only since June, 1912, he is 
an attorney of more than 20 yea ex- 
perience. He was admitted to the bar in 
Kansas, his native state, in 1892. For six 
years he served as County Attorney in 
Manhattan, County of Riley, Kansas. 

Born at Centralia, Kansas, on November 
24, 1871, Mr. Brock is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. He is 
married to Mayme H. Brock. In polities he 


J. BROCK 


is a Repulican. He came to Portland 
three years ago, 

Mr. Brock is a member of the Portland 
Commercial Club and of the Portland Auto- 
mobile Club, He is in the law firm of 
Sheppard & Brock, 1405 Yeon Building. 
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Philo Holbrock 


Mr. Holbrook, one of the commissioners 
of Multnomah County, is widely known 
throughout Portland, where he was born in 


PHILO HOLBROOK 


1873. Although attending the city schools, 
much of his early life was spent upon a 
farm. He took the scientific course in the 
University of Oregon, and graduated in 1898. 

During the Spanish War, Mr. Holbrook 
served as sergeant in Company C, Second 
Oregon Volunteers. In 1906 he was elected 
county surveyor in Portland and held that 
position for eight years. He is Republican 
in politics, is an Elk, a Shriner and a 32nd 
degree Mason. He is the father of two 
children. 


Gustave G. Schmitt 


Mr. Schmitt is an attorney who came 
from Wisconsin to Portland, and has built 
up a substantial practice within a few 
years. 

Born at Muscoda, Wis., in 1877, his par- 
ents were Conrad Schmitt and Maria 
(Stark) Schmitt. He was educated in the 
Muscoda High School, the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, took a literary course 
in the University of Wisconsin, and re- 
ceived his degree in law from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


After spending a year in travel, Mr. 


Schmitt concluded that Portland offered 
the opportunity that he sought. He began 
practice in the Rose City in the latter part 
of 1907, and rapidly became an integral 
part of the professional life of the city. 
In politics he is a Republican. He is a 
member of the Phi Alpha Delta, the law 
fraternity, and also of the Alpha Tau 
Omega, a college fraternity. His office is 
in the Oregonian building, and his resi- 


GUSTAVE G 
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dence at 399 East Sixteenth street, North, 
Portland. In 1910 he married Gertrude C 
Newland. 


Mitsui & Co. 


Mitsui & Co., or to use its Japanese name, 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the largest Japanese 


importing and exporting house having 
offices in the United States, and the 
largest merchant firm in Japan as_ well, 


has one of its important Pacific Coast 
offices in Portland. This office is at 510 
Lumber Exchange building, where T. Urabe 
is the Portland manager. 

Other Pacific Coast offices also are main- 
tained in San Francisco and Vancou- 
er, B. C. 

Mitsui & Co. is capitalized at $10,000,000 
and does an enormous world business 
From the Portland office, grain, flour and 


— 


lumber are the main lines handled, though 
other commission business is done. But 
in its business relations with every part 
of the world, practically all commercial 
products are handled. 


The head office of this wonderfully or- 
ganized company, which has its own fleet 
of 15 vessels and employs thousands of 
men, is at No. 1 Suraga-Cho, Tokio, Japan. 
It has from 40 to 50 offices in different 
parts of the world as well. In addition to 
those already named on the Pacific Coast, 
there is a New York office at 445-7 Broome 
street; a London office, at 34 Lime street; 
and among other cities, at Bombay, Singa- 
pore, Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tientsin, Neuchang, Dalny, and all import- 
ant points in China, Korea and Japan. 

Besides being the largest and richest 
merchant firm in Japan, Mitsui & Co. is 
one of the oldest. Vessels of its fleet are 
seen in Portland harbor on an average of 
every other month. 


Dr. George Parrish 


Moving to Portland from the East about 
nine years ago, Dr. George Parrish has been 
practicing medicine here ever since, Dr, 
Parrish is a native of St. Louis, Mo., where 
he was born on April 22, 1872. He was 
graduated from Washington University, at 
St. Louis, in 1894. Dr. Parrish is an active 
Republican and has taken considerable in- 
terest in polities and civic affairs. He is 
married and has two children: a girl, nine 
years old, and a boy, aged seven. He has 
offices in the Medical building. His prac- 
tice is limited to diseases of women and 
obstetrics. Dr, Parrish’s residence is at 
461 East Thirty-third street, North. 
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SANITARY FOOD FACTORIES. 


THE CITY'S 


The Muts 


To a member of the Portland Press Club 
belongs the honor of founding—although 
unconsciously—a brotherhood of men who 
stand not upon ceremony when the need 
calls. Mr. Strandborg wrote fictitious ac- 
counts of the mythical ‘“Muts,” but the real 
men whose names he used saw the spirit 
beneath the paragrapher’s jokes, and an 
order was established. Chapters have been 
organized elsewhere as the fame of the 
Muts spread. No society or organization 
did more during the past winter to care for 
the unemployed than did the Muts, and 
none brought more rays of Christmas sun- 
shine into gloomy homes than they. 


By W. P. Strandborg 


Far back aeons ago in the bosky or 
dusky dells—all dells were either bosky or 


dusky in those days—before Father Time 


lost his safety razor and before Adam 
wore a shirt, there was a young person 
named Miss or Mrs. Mut. She was a 


goddess and she had many followers over 
in Egypt where she lived and reigned and 
where the people raised corn, pyramids, 
locusts and himulkees, and worshipped 
cats. She was a good scout, according to 
all the legends and traditions, and died 
richer than Hettie Green and left more 
valuable ancient ruins behind her than a 
pretty young summer girl at a beach resort, 
or a German 42-centimeter argument work- 
ing its way through Belgium. 

Since that day the tribe of “Muts” has 
increased and multiplied like the dividends 
of a movie picture maker, but nobody had 
ever thought to pay old Mother Mut the 
homage due her imperial rank and station 
till last summer when everybody was going 
crazy with the heat. 

So, in tardy recognition of the great and 
formerly revered Egyptian, the writer con- 
ceived the idea of digging up the distressing 
past of some of Portland's leading citizens 
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and convincing them that it was their be- 
lated duty to atone for this age-encumbered 
neglect by their ‘‘mutful’” acts 
in public and to place themselves right in 
the eyes of the people by rearing a monu- 
ment in their close-cramped memories—if 
nowhere else—to their somewhat mythical 
but patron 
goddess. 


confessing 


nevertheless distinguished 


Then, for several days as the summer's 
heat simmered along, the Evening Telegram 
carried the series of “confessions” of those 
who had at one time or another, wittingly 
or unwittingly, worshipped at the shrine of 
Mother Mut. 

The stories barely escaped police inter- 
ference and some of the victims, in their 
ravings, went clean “looney” and suggested 
that it wouldn’t be such a heluva crazy 
idea to form an honest-to-goodness Order 
of Muts, inasmuch as there was so much 
raw material lying around loose. Like all 
the “mut” stuff, the suggestion caught on 
and all the nutty muts and mutty nuts 
were for it like a flea for a dog’s left ear, 
and somebody happened to look over the 
list of those who had been mentioned as 
“duly qualified” and it was found that they 
were a pretty fine lot of “good fellows” 
and “live-wires” and that if they could be 
brought back to sanity, the Order of Muts 
could be made an 
less usefulness. 


instrument of more or 
A meeting was held over at the Ad 
Club and the thing was started, and, just 
like the fellow that caught the grizzly by 
the tail, they couldn’t let go. 

“Are a Mut?” became a_ by-word 
around town and the populace clamored to 
get on the Mut-wagon and join the show. 


you 


Everything the Muts touched proved a 


success. They combined the frivolous with 


the serious in such a happy and effective 


mixture that they filled the city with sun- 


shine and tied the can to pessimism and 
exalted rich, infectious optimism in its 
place. The title “Muts’ stuck in the 


crops of a few of the strait-laced, but 
and 


unhandsome 


when the boys unlimbered into action 


got busy, the curse of their 


name was forgotten in the glamor of their 
golden deeds. 

They have become a positive force in the 
welfare and uplift of the community; they 
have achieved things which have made the 
foremost citizens of Portland proud of their 
membership cards. They have led in deeds 
of humanity, have exemplified the brave 
spirit that never gives up, they have heeded 
the cries of misfortune and wiped away 
the tears of the suffering and distressed, 
and uplifted those who have fallen into low 
places. They are the apostles of good 
cheer, good fellowship and optimism. They 
do not seek the approval of their fellow- 
men for what they do, but that approval 
has come unasked and in fullest measure. 

Within barely six months of existence, 
they have become a mighty power in a 
splendid community and their name and 
fame have gone forth into many and divers 
places. Indeed, it is an admitted fact that 
Portland's youngest and most unique band 
of sovereign “Good Fellows” is already 
known from one end of the country to the 
other. 

And, perhaps, their greatest claim to 
recognition as a militant factor in the up- 
building of the community is that they do 
not take themselves too darned seriously 


and they possess unswerving faith in the 
greatness and glory of their own home 
town—in good old Portland. And it may 
not be too rash to assert that she has 
mothered many a more unworthy brood 
than the ancient Order of Muts, whose 
name has been elaborated into MEN 


UNITED TO SERVE. 


Plowden Stott 


Few young men have forged ahead in 
their chosen professions as rapidly as has 


Plowden Stott since he was admitted to 
practice law in Oregon in October, 1907. 
Shortly after that date, he became asso- 


PLOWDEN STOTT 

ciated with the law firm of Gammons & 
Malarkey, which later became Malarkey, 
Seabrook & Stott. 

Mr. Stott continued with this firm until 
1913. After a brief partnership in the 
firm of Stott & Collier, he went into prac- 
tice for himself, his office being at 608-9 
Yeon building. In politics he is a Re- 
publican and an active one. His reputation 


as an efficient and practical man of affairs 
led to his being one of the ticket of eleyen 
men urged by citizens of Multnomah Coun- 
ty to become candidates for the lower 
house of the 1915 Legislature on a platform 


of strict economy and efficiency. All 
eleven were nominated and later elected 


by a heavy vote, Mr. Stott being near the 
top of the list. 

His legal ability comes naturally, for his 
father was the late Judge Raleigh Stott, 
Circuit Judge in Portland for many years. 
Plowden Stott was born in Portland in 
3, both his parents being pioneers of 
Oregon. 

He was educated in the Portland public 
schools and at the Portland Academy, from 
which he graduated in 1902. After work- 
ing a year, he went to Stanford University, 
graduating in 1907 in the law course. He 
was admitted to practice the same year. 

In both his preparatory and college days 
he was a famous football player, He cap- 
tained the Stanford team one year. A 
year ago he managed the football team of 
the Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club. He 
is also treasurer and a trustee of that 
organization. 


Sigmund Sichel 


Sigmund Sichel, one of Portland’s lead- 
ing merchants, has lived in this city since 
he was 15 years old. He came here in 
1873, an emigrant boy from Germany, and 
worked as a clerk in retail stores. In 
1879, he invested his savings in a general 


store in Goldendale, Wash., where he re- 
mained until his business was wiped out 


in a fire that destroyed most of the town. 
Returning to Portland, he engaged in the 
wholesale and retail cigar trade, which he 
has developed into a business of large pro- 
portions. 

In 1903, Mr. Sichel was appointed to the 
executive board of Mayor George H. Will 
iams. He was also made police commis- 
sioner, and served for three years. In 
1904, he was elected to the state senate. 
Among laws he was instrumental in having 
adopted was one reserving for the state 
beautiful Multnomah Falls, a beauty spot 
on the present Columbia River Highway. 

He also was appointed in 1909 to the 
executive board of Mayor Joseph Simon. 
Mr. Sichel is married to Sarah Solomon 
Sichel. They have two daughters. Mr. 
Sichel is a thirty-second degree Scottish 
Rite Mason, a Mystic Shriner, an Elk, and 
member of the Commercial and Concordia 
Clubs. He was at one time grand presr 
dent of the B'nai B'rith, and he was vice 
president of the first Hebrew Benevolent 
Society in Portland. 
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By D.H. Detchon, Editor Portland Live Stock Reporter 


The following figures on Oregon's live- 
stock industry, compiled for 1914, show a 
steady growth that is bringing Oregon to a 
recognized place among the livestock states 
of the Union: 


Beef cattle and calves............ 670,000 
Dairy catile and calves .. 200,000 
Lateral (GA Dee 8G fo) ee 1,250,000 
SVE AEOL Ga choc eNOS hOCr ore eR raaaaD 1,800,000 
Horses; and. Mules..o......06...0.05. 282,000 
GSH ER Ma ele clei eis lclavelataseiejes/c% PAST cena\e 102,000 


The raw material from which the coun- 
try’s meats, woollens and shoes come 
must be supplied by the livestock indus- 
try and the task of supplying these needs 
would be easy if it were not for the ne- 
ecessity of furnishing them at a price that 
the humblest consumer can afford to pay. 


Shoes at $10 per pair and steak at 50 
cents per pound would make grazing prof- 
itable on $300 land, but such prices are 
beyond the convenient reach of many citi- 
zens and would serve only to reduce their 
standard of living. The problem is to 
raise more meat animals at less expense 
rather than to curtail the supply or in- 
crease the cost of raising them and to 
raise the cost to the consumer. 

The livestock industry prospers best, 
one year with another, when a large vol- 
ume of business can be had at a moderate 
profit than when meats become very ex- 
pensive one year and the inability of the 
consumer to buy forces prices extremely 


low the next year. 
Fat meat animals, too, depreciate in 
value rapidly if not sold, and the feeder 


IN THE CATTLE PENS OF THE 


STOCK YARDS 


PORTLAND UNION 


WHERE THE JUICY 
who puts his livestock on fattening ration 
must feel reasonably sure that there will 
be ready sale for his fat animals in five or 
six months when they are ready for mar- 
ket. Steady demand at reasonably profit- 
able prices is to be desired. 

It is generally claimed that there is less 


livestock on farms and ranges in this coun- 
try than five years ago, but prices are not 


higher. Prices are not lower, then, be- 
cause of over-production, but largely be- 
cause of under-consumption of meats. Con- 


sumption of meats is expected to increase 
with the improvement of times at the close 
of the present European war. 


Assuming that the consumer can and will 
buy his regular ration of meat and thus 
create a steady demand, the business of 
producing meat on the hoof can be reduced 
to business figures of cost of material, 
labor, expense of doing business and risk. 
But the element of risk is a great one in 


some sections, and this element must be 
charged on through all branches of the 
meat industry and be eventually paid by 
the consumer. In reducing risks. particu- 


larly the risk of loss from the ravages of 


STEAKS COME FROM 


predatory animals, the western states 
helped last year to the extent of over half 
a million dollars paid out in bounties, In 
maintaining these bounty appropriations 
every sportsman should back every live- 
stockman and every poultryman for the 
varmints which prey upon the herds and 
flocks also kill more game than the sports- 
men kill, 

Another element in the production of 
more meat at less cost is the improvement 
of the breeding of meat animals. The old 
long-horns are about extinct and we have 
Herefords, Shorthorns and Angus cattle 
which have less fighting ability but more 
fattening quality. The razor-back hog has 
given place to breeds which will roll in fat 
on the same feed required by the thin hog. 

By selecting better foundation animals 
we are getting better results for less 
money, too, in our dairy herds. By the 
educational campaigns carried on by our 
agricultural colleges, the dairyman has 
learned to weigh his milk and send un- 
profitable animals to the butchers. Then, 
better sires are introduced until the milk- 
ing qualities of our dairy cows are striking 
a higher average each year. 
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In the progress that the livestock indus- 
try is making in the Northwest the con- 
sumer can congratulate the producer most 
heartily, for the livestockman is accom- 
plishing his prosperity by producing more 
food at less cost rather than by manipula- 
tions at the expense of the consumer. 


The Portland Union Stock Yards 


There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of stock yard’s business in Portland 
when such facilities were offered for the 
handling of livestock as at present. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent each year 
in stock yards construction in order to 
keep abreast of the demand, with the result 
that today, for its size, Portland Union 
Stock Yards is recognized, both in its 
method of handling business and its con- 
struction, to rank with big Eastern insti- 
tutions. The average business man of 
Portland little realizes the importance of 
this plant to his business. Over twenty 
million dollars’ worth of business annually 
passes through these yards. Every bit of 
this business is spot cash and in nearly 
every instance the shipper leaves a goodly 
amount with the merchants of Portland. 

The stock yards has always been noted 
for the constructive work which it has 
done along educational lines and has been 
a prime factor in the work which has been 
the means of making Oregon known all 
over the country as the state in which in- 
dustrial education is carried on most suc- 
cessfully. 

Rapid as the progress of the stock yards 


and packing plant has been during the past 
five years, it is the concensus of opinion 
that the strides which will be made within 
the next two or three years will greatly 
outdistance that made in the past. 

The extent and scope of the operations 
of the Portland Live Stock market is per- 
haps little realized by the people who are 
not brought in daily contact with if. Cat- 
tle on the ranges and feed lots of Eastern 


Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
as well as from the farms of the coast 
country find their way to this market. 


Sheep are now grazing in the mountains 
of each of these states which are destined 
for this market in a few months, and hogs 
are shipped long distances by boat or 
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driven to railroad from obscure points to 
be shipped for sale at this market. These 
conditions do not impose a hardship upon 
the livestockmen throughout the North- 
west, but serve to insure them the high- 
est prices for their stock. The livestock 
from this large territory centralizes at this 
market and the buyer for the packing 
plants located at Portland and on Puget 
Sound come here for supplies of fat ani- 
mals. Experienced salesmen require these 
buyers to compete for all offerings, and 
sales are not made until the highest pos- 
sible price is paid. Thus the stock farmer 
who ships to market will average a better 
price for his animals than the one who 
sells to an itinerant buyer who intends to 
ship them here and make a profit. 


The stock yards is the home of the Pa- 
cific International Livestock Exposition, an 
organization taking first rank among the 
livestock shows of the country, with the 
unique distinction of being the only purely 
educational show in the United States, at 
which no admission is charged. Possibly 
no other feature of like character does more 
each year to attract people of the North- 
west to Portiand than does this exposition. 


Charles William Robison 


Energy and perseverance, qualifications 
of every successful lawyer, have made 
Charles William Robison a valuable mem- 
ber of the staff of deputies of District 
Attorney Evans at Portland. He demon- 
strated these qualities by voluntarily work- 
ing in the district attorney’s office without 
pay shortly after being admitted to the 
bar, and was soon made one of the regu- 
lar staff. 

Mr. Robison was born in Baker, Ore- 
gon, May 10, 1889. His father, William 
Robison, who died in 1911, was a mer- 
chant in Oregon for 26 years. His mother 
was Bessie Robison. Mr. Robison got his 
preliminary education at the Portland 
Academy, from which he graduated in 1907, 
entering Williams College the same fall. 
He left college in 1908 on account of his 
father’s health, but later entered the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He graduated in 1911, 
and from the law department in 1913. He 
won the individual debating medal in 1910, 
the intercollegiate oratorical contest in 
1910, and the Failing-Beekman prize for 
oratory in 1911, all at the University of 
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ONE OF OREGON'S BIG SHEEP RANCHES 


Oregon; he won the Amherst-Wesleyan de- 
bating prize at Williams College in 1907, 
and was honor man in thesis on his grad- 


CHARLES WILLIAM ROBISON 


uation from the University of Oregon in 
1911, 

He married Miss B. Wise, daughter of 
the Hon. Herman Wise of Astoria, in 1914. 
They live at 186 Vista avenue. 


Joseph Woerndle 


Mr. Woerndle is a German-born resident 
of Portland who has made his mark in the 
law. Before beginning his law studies he 
had gained a bread outlook upon life. He 
was born in Bernau, Bavaria, August 3, 
1880. His father, Kasper Woerndle, was 
a veteran of the wars of 1866 and 1870. 
The son was educated in the schools of 
Rosenheim. He came to the United States 
in 1897, and worked on railroads and in the 
woods for two years, returning to Germany 
as a sailor around Cape Horn. 

Upon his return to this country two 
years later he organized the Frances 
Rochdale Company at Frances, Wash., one 
of the several co-operative mercantile in- 
stitutions started in that state at that time. 
Of all the 19 co-operative stores in Wash- 
ington, this institution was the only one to 
pay 100 cents on the dollar. J 

For three years Mr. Woerndle attended 
the law department of the University of 
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Oregon, graduating in 1909. He was ad 
mitted to practice the same year, and has 
continued since that time in partnership 
with C. T. Haas. Their office is in the 
Stock Exchange building. 

On February 26, 1914, the Deutsche 
Bund, or German Federation, was founded 


JOSEPH WOERNDLE 


and Mr. Woerndle elected its president. 
He is president of Woerndle & Haas, Inc., 
and of the Oregon Investment & Mortgage 
Company. His firm is the Oregon con- 
sular representative of Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. Woerndle is a member of the Com- 
mercial Club, Elks, Foresters of America, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, St. Joseph’s 
Society and the Deutsche Bund. Mr. 
Woerndle and his wife, Cecelia Sherlock 
Woerndle, have three children and live at 
501 College street, Portland. 


John B. Schaefer 


Since the town of Linnton, Oregon, a 
small but prosperous neighbor of Portland, 
incorporated as a city, it has elected a 


mayor four times and John B. Schaefer has 
been chosen 
first 


on three election days. He 
mayor, and twice was re- 
elected by good ma- 
jorities, In the mean- 
time he was serving 
six years as postmas- 
ter, from 1907 to 1913, 
so well that when 
the Democratic ad- 
ministration decided 
it was time for some 
deserving Democrat to 
have the job, Mr. 
Schaefer was dis- 
placed over the signed 
protest of 500 patrons 
of the office. All of 
which indicates the 
high regard in which 
he is held in Linnton. 

Under Mr. Schaef- 
er’s administration as 
mayor, he obtained Bull Run water from 
the famous Portland water system for his 
town, after working a full year to get it. 
A sewer system also was installed, a city 
hall and fire hall built, and grading done 
on the Skyline boulevard, a scenic high- 
way along the hills between Portland and 
Linnton. 


was its 


Mr. Schaefer has lived in Linnton since 
1903, and in addition to his mayoralty and 
postoffice duties, has found time for ten 
years to serve as school clerk. Linnton 
now has a modern six-room school, termed 
by many the best of its size in Multnomah 
county. 


Born in Dubuque, Iowa, September 10, 
1857, Mr. Schaefer came to Oregon in Oc- 
tober, 1877. He was in charge of one of 
the construction camps in the building of 


the old Oregon & California Railroad be- 
tween Roseburg and Ashland, Later he 
farmed near Eugene, handled the farm and 


stock business of the late Congressman 
Tongue at Hillsboro, and then settled in 
Linnton, He is secretary-manager of the 
Home Telephone Co., of Linnton, and vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Linnton. 

While postmaster of lLinnton, Mr. 


Schaefer was president of the Postmasters’ 
League of Oregon. He is a member of the 
Maccabees, and president of the Maccabees 
Building Association, and of the Knights 
of Pythias and Moose. He also is a mem- 
ber of the Portland Commercial Club. 
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Andrew Murray Crawford 


For 12 years Attorney-General of Oregon, 
Mr. 
state. 


Crawford is known throughout the 

He was born in Delaware County, 
New York, in 1858, 
his father being 
James Nelson Craw- 
ford, a farmer, and 
his mother Joanna 
Owens Crawford, who 
is still living in her 
90th year, 

In 1878 he was ad- 
mitted to practice in 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Two years later he 
removed to Marsh- 
field, Oregon, where 
in 1885 he married 
Miss Florence Wat- 
son, daughter of a 
pioneer. 

Mr. Crawford was 
appointed Receiver of 
the Roseburg Land 
Office in 1890, serv- 
ing four years, after 
which he resumed law practice. He was a 
member of the legislature during the his- 
toric session of 1897. 

Hlection to the Attorney-Generalship 
came in 1902, In January of this year Mr. 
Crawford moved to Portland, where he is 
practicing law with his son, James W. 
Crawford, a Yale law graduate. 

Mr. Crawford is a member of the Ma- 
sonic and Elks lodges. In politics he is 
Republican. His present offices are in the 
Northwestern Bank building, Portland. 


Oregon’s National Forests 


(from Report of Oregon Conservation Commission) 

“Over thirteen million acres of land in 
Oregon lie within the national forests. 
Speaking generally, this area is confined to 
the Cascades, Coast Range, and Blue 
mountains, the highest and most inacces- 
sible regions of the state. The great per- 
centage is as yet far removed from trans- 
portation facilities. Approximately 60 per 
cent of this area is at an altitude of. more 
than 4,000 feet above sea level. The sur- 
face of much of this is so broken and 
steep as to make cultivation out of the 
question, 

These forests cover and protect the head- 
waters of streams used for navigation, irri- 
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gation and power. They prevent or mini- 
mize constantly recurring disastrous floods, 
which know no state lines. They retard 
soil erosion and in many ways have a di- 
rect effect upon natural conditions of the 
greatest consequence. Naturaly conditions 
for maintaining timber growth and supply 
not being equally favorable, those states 
not able to supply their own wants must 
depend on the sections (like Oregon) pe- 
culiarly adapted to supply the same. 


Columbia Milling Company 


The local consumers in Portland demand 
a high quality of product, and it is this de- 
mand that the Columbia Milling Company 
is prepared to meet satisfactorily. 

With the entire output of the mill taken 
by the local trade, this company has made 
a special study of the Portland markets 
and their requirements. With White Moun- 
tain flour as a leader it has constantly 
sought to meet the needs of the local 
market, and that it is successful is well at- 
tested by the steady increase in the volume 
of business at the plant at East Market 
and East Second streets, near the Haw- 
thorne bridge. 

A full line of feeds and cereals are also 
manufactured. The family, cracker, maca- 
roni and baker branches of the trade are 
supplied. 

The best selected wheat is used in the 
mill. The greater portion of the wheat 
used is purchased in Eastern Washington, 
a section of the country with which C. L. 
Dutcher, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the company, is especially fa- 
miliar, as he came to Portland from the 
Inland Empire less than two years ago. He 
knows just what grain he wants and where 
it can be bought, and he makes sure that 
enough is on hand to keep the mill run- 
ning at least ten months in the year. Like 
all flouring mills, the Columbia 
plant must abreast of the constant 
improvements in mill practice, and that 
the shutting down of the mill for 
two months each summer while new ma- 
chinery and new equipment, all designed to 


modern 
keep 


means 


turn out a better product each succeeding 
year, are being installed. 

So keen is the competition in the flouring 
mill business that what was deemed a high 
class product but a few years ago could 
not now be sold to the best trade at any 
price, and this requires the installation of 
never deemed possible until it 
made its appearance. Mr. Dutcher takes 
pride in the fact that his mill, while a 
comparatively small one, is up to the hour 
in its equipment, 

The location of the Columbia mill on the 
lines of both the Southern Pacific and the 


Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company gives it excellent shipping facili- 
ties. The plant was constructed and first 
opened seven years ago. 


equipment 


The Portland Cheese Company 


Imported delicacies as well as the best 
produced in America find a ready market 
in Portland, whose people are accustomed 
to a high standard of living, and this is one 
of the reasons why the business of the 
Portland Cheese Company has grown to its 
present proportions, 

A. Schneider and O. Freidl, pro- 
prietors, are men who came to Portland 
from Wisconsin and came with wide ex- 
perience in the cheese business already at 
their command, 

Through their European connections they 
control for the United States several 


brands, such as Vertex brand olive oil, and 
the highest grade of macaroni. They are 


the 


also the owners of the Badger State and 
Beaver brands of cheese, as well as dis- 
tributors for imported cheese of the faney 
grade. 

The present proprietors have been in 
charge of the business since November, 
1907, and they have built up a trade that 
extends not only throughout the usual Port- 
lend jobbing territory but farther east into 
Montana. 

French and Swiss cheese, they report, is 
in steady demand throughout their territory, 
and strict attention to the quality of the 
goods they handle is resulting in an in- 
creasing business in the imported as well 
ag the best grade of domestic goods. A 
visit to the firm’s offices at 229-231 Oak 
street, Portland, will give some conception 
of the size to which this business has. 
grown. 


* THE 


COLUMBIA 


MILLING COMPANY, PORTLAND, THE 


HOME OF 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FLOUR. 
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Hamilton Johnstone 


Hard knocks and hard work since he left 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at Auburn, 
Alabama, in 1891, have given Hamilton 


Johnstone a postgraduate course in human 
nature of especial value in his profession 
of lawyer. 


Mr. Johnstone, who is a mem- 
ber of the law firm 
of Asher & Johnstone, 
with offices in the 
Spalding building, has 
practiced in Portland 
since 1911. 


He became a ste- 
nographer after leav- 
ing college, but stud- 
ied law to such pur- 
pose at night that he 
was admitted to the 
Alabama bar in 1896. 
The same year he 
practiced in Chicago, 
and acted as assistant 
eredit man in a big 


establishment; in 1898, he became secretary 
to Frank O. Lowden, Republican National 
Committeeman from Illinois; in 1905, he 
was employed by N. W. Harris & Co., after- 
ward the Harris Trust & Savings Bank Co. 

He then came west to Okanogan County, 
Washington, and in 1909 was made prose- 
euting attorney. He was Republican can- 
didate for the legislature in 1910, but in 
1911 removed permanently to Portland. 

Mr. Johnstone was born at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, April 4, 1874. He is a member of 
the Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias, 
second vice-president of the Progressive 
Business Men's Club, and belongs to the 
Commercial Club. In politics he is Repub- 
lican, but voted for and admires Woodrow 
Wilson. He has served as color sergeant 
of the First Alabama state troops; lieu- 
tenant of Company B, First Regiment, Il 
linois National Guard, and major of La 
Grange’s Provisional Regiment in the Span- 
ish-American war, 


W. H. Treece 


When W. H. Treece considered as a boy 
what he would do when he “grew up,” his 
inclination was to follow his father’s pro- 
fession of lawyer. He prepared himself, 
but so well that he passed second among 


86 applicants at 


He is often called 


examinations for 


admit- 
tance to the Illinois 
bar in 1897. Circum- 
stance interposed, and 
instead of following 
active practice, he 
took up commercial 
enterprises and spec- 
jal commercial  in- 
vestigations, a line of 
work in which he is 
still engaged. After 
acting as cashier and 
eredit man for a 
wholesale house for 
five years, Mr, Treece 
attended to secret 
work for the largest 
factory of its kind in 
the world for seven 
years. For the past 
two years he has been 
asociated exclusively 
with a prominent se- 
eret service company. 
upon by business men 


and attorneys for expert advice and counsel. 
Mr. Treece was born in Illinois, Janu- 
ary 5, 1868. His father, John A. Treece, 
is still living. His mother was Laura M. 
Treece. He is a graduate of Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University. Mr. Treece is 
public-spirited, though unassuming, and 
takes a keen interest in civic affairs. His 
office is at 412 Lumbermen’s building. 


Dr. David Harriman Rand 


Dr. David Harriman Rand, one of Port- 
land's best known physicians and surgeor 
has been in practice here for many years. 
Dr. Rand came to Portland in 1883, from 
Oakland, California, just after he had grad- 
uated from the Medical College of San 
Francisco, He entered the medical depart- 
ment of Willamette University in 1884, and 
graduated in April, 1885. He decided to 
c his lot with the town of Cheney, 16 
miles from Spokane Falls, now the city 
of Spokane, in what was then Washing- 
ton Territory. 

It seemed 
one ever got 


to young 
sick in 


Dr. Rand that no 
Washington except 


LOOKING DOWN ON 


AN OREGON FOREST 
MOUNT HOOD IN 


IN THR 
THE 


BULIL 
DISTANCE, 


RUN FOREST RESERVE— 


persons who lived 20 to 30 and even 40 
miles out on the prairie. After a few 
months he was glad to return to Portland 
as surgeon of the Portland General Hos- 
pital, at Second and Ash streets, then 
quite a prominent part of the city. Not 
long afterward he was appointed acting 


DR. DAVID HARRIMAN 
City Physician. He held this office sev- 
eral years along in 1887-88-89. when Sam 
Parrish was Chief of Police. 

Dr. Rand was active in his profession 
for the next ten years. He was nominated 
and elected City and County Coroner on 
the Republican ticket in 1898, and re-elect- 
ed in 1900 for two more years by a large 
majority. At the expiration of his second 
term in July, 1902, Dr. Rand went abroad 
to study. He was gone a year, returning in 
July, 1903. Since then he has been actively 
engaged in the practice of surgery and 
obstetrics. His offices are 607-07 Morgan 
building. 

Dr. Rand was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, July 10, 1861. His parents 
shortly afterward removed to Concord. 
New Hampshire, where they lived for 15 
years, then coming to Oakland, California. 


RAND. 
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Dr. Rand’s mother was Sarah Champlain 
Rand. He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord, and the business col- 
lege of Oakland, California, before taking 
up the study of medicine in 1880. He took 
post-graduate work in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of New York, in 
1902, and in 1903 obtained certificates of 
attendance in post-graduate work at Vienna 
Berlin and London. 

For several years, he was a messenger 
for the Republican State Committee Rooms 
at Concord, and at the New Hampshire 
legislative sessions from 1877 to 1879, he 
was page in the House. Among the prom- 
inent men who gave him references when 
he left New Hampshire for California in 


1879 were United States Senators William 
EK, Chandler, Blair, and Gallinger; Governor 
Benjamin F. Prescott, the Secretary of 
State, the Labor Commissioner, Senator 
Rollins and his son, Governor J. Frank 
Rollins, and two speakers of the New 
Hampshire House: W. W. Woolson and 
H. H. Hughes. Only ten weeks after he 
arrived in California, he was elected Post- 
master of the Assembly at the Legislature, 
ana the next year was re-elected for an- 
other term. 


In 1882, while studying medicine, he was 
appointed Deputy School Census Marshal 
for Oakland, and the following year was 
elected School Census Marshal. 


Dr, Rand is a member of Imperial Lodge, 
No. 159, Master Masons; a life member of 
Portland Chapter, No. 3, of Washington 
Council, of Portland Commandery No. 1, 
and of the Knights Templar, and also of 
the Mystic Shrine, in Masonry. He has 
belonged to Portland Lodge of Elks, No. 
142, for many years; is a life member of 
the Portland Press Club, and a charter 
member of the Portland Commercial Club. 


He also belongs to the city, county and 
state medical societies, to the American 
Medical Association, the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Massachusetts Society, 
the Lang Syne Society, and the Knights 
Templar Social Club. 


MOUNT JEFFERSON, ONE OF THE GLORIOUS 


PEAKS OF 


OREGON'S CASCADES 


Dr, Rand has been medical examiner as 
well as a member of the Independent Or- 
der of Foresters, of Webfoot Camp No. 65, 
Woodmen of the World; and Industry 
Lodge No. 8, Ancient Order United Work- 
men, for more than 20 years; and medical 
examiner of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and of the Mail Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. also for more than twenty years. 


Samuel Bruce Huston 


Mr. Huston decided on the law as a 
profession when a boy on the farm, and 
he let nothing stand in the way of accom- 
plishing his ambition. He was born March 
16, 1858, near New Philadelphia, Indiana, 
his parents being Oliver W., a farmer. who 
lost his life in the 
Civil War, and Lucre- 
tia P. (Nagle) Hus- 
ton. Mr, Huston re- 
ceived his education 
in the University of 
Northern Indiana and 
at Valparaiso, after 
working to save the 
money for his school- 
ing. He taught school 
and after his admis- 
sion to the bar went 
to Hlinois, and from 
there to New Mexico 
in 1880 in the em- 
ploy of the Santa Fe 
Railroad. He came 
to Oregon in 1883, 
and worked in the 
woods, a flouring mill 
and on a farm until February, 1884, when 
he began the practice of law in Hillsboro 
in partnership with T. B. Handley, the 
association continuing until 1888. 


In 19036 Mr. Huston removed to Portland. 
He was 


: _ State senator from Washington 
county in 1892-96, and a_ representative 
from Portland in 1914. At various times 


he was mayor, city attorney, school direc- 
tor and councilman of Hillsboro. He was 
also interested in ine light and water sys- 
tem. He has served one term as president 
of the state bar association. Until 1896 
Mr. Huston was a Democrat, but the silver 
schism forced him into the Republican 
ranks, where he has since taken an active 
part in every campaign since 1900. He has 
defended 13 men charged with murder, 
and not one has been hanged. The one 
man he prosecuted was executed. 

In June, 1884, he was married to Miss 
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Ella Geiger. daughter of Dr, William Geiger 
of Forest Grove, a pioneer of 1839. They 
have three children, one son being associ- 
ated with his father. Mr. Huston is a mem- 
ber of the Commercial, Portland Heights, 
Automobile and Lincoln Republican clubs. 
He is also an honorary member of the 
Trish Goodfellowship Club of Chicago. 


Willamette Iron & Steel Works 


One of the largest manufacturers of steel 
and iron preducts on the Pacific Coast is 
the Willamette Iron & Steel Works of 
Portland, Oregon. This company has a 
plant covering five acres on the river front 
in the north end of the city, and employs 
from 350 to 400 men. The company is one 
of the pioneers in the metal trades of Port- 
land, operating under the name of the 
Willamette Iron Works as far back as the 
early 60's. During its early career a gen- 
eral jobbing business was conducted in 
machine and foundry work. Many of the 
most famous river craft of the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers are products of this 
concern. 

About 1900, the company was reorganized 
wmuder the name of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, and experienced a remark- 
able growth. Since its reorganization, it 
has become more and more a strictly 
manufacturing concern, Practically no job- 
bing work is solicited, except marine re- 
pairs and large work such as locomotive 
repairs. 

Three departments are operated: the log- 
ging and hoisting engine department, the 


boiler shop and the ship yard. The prin- 
cipal articles manufactured are logging and 
hoisting engines, of which a most complete 
line is made. Every type of modern log- 
ging engine as required for Pacific Coast 
operations is manufactured, The capacity 
of this department is one engine per day. 
The boiler shop department is equipped 
with the most modern tools and has facili- 
ties for handling all classes of plate work 
up to 1%-foot plate. Besides making all 
its own boilers, the company does a con- 
siderable amount of contract work, includ- 
ing marine boilers, stacks, digesters, pen 
stocks, etc. They built the large pen 
stocks for the 20,000 horsepower plant of 
the Northwestern Electric Company on the 
White Salmon river, near Underwood, 


Wash., and also the pen stocks for the Ta- 
coma municipal power plant, 

The location of the Oregon Dry Dock 
Company adjacent to the steel company’s 
plant makes it possible for them to carry 
on efficient and economical ship repair 
work. The shipyard is the only one in 
Portland in which it is possible to con- 
struct steel hulls. 

The most important marine work exe- 
euted at these works in recent months was 
the complete rebuilding of the W. R. Grace 
liner “Santa Catalina,” partially destroyed 
by fire in the Columbia river in October 
last. The contract entailed an outlay cf 
approximately $325,000, and was the largest 
marine repair contract ever awarded on 
the Pacifie Coast. 


Newell, Gosset & Walsh 


Some of the best-known engineering 
projects in Oregon and Washington have 
been carried out under the supervision of 
Newell, Gossett & Walsh, engineers, with 
oftices in the Spalding building. The 
firm, which is incorporated, is composed of 
J. P. Newell, president; Frank J. Walsh, 


vice-president; C, E. Carter, secretary, and 
Cc, H. Gossett. 


All classes of engineering, valuation and 
irrigation are handled by Newell, Gossett 
& Walsh, who are consulting engineers for 
the Oregon Railroad Commission, and for 
the Port of Astoria in the building of its 
new public docks, the first unit of which, 
costing $500,000, is now being constructed 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Walsh. The complete dock system will 
cost $900,000. 


Mr. Walsh, for the firm, also was con- 
sulting engineer, representing the North- 
western Electric Company in the building 
of its big power plant on the White Salmon 
river, near Underwood, Washington. Later, 
he was in charge of the extensive under- 
ground construction work of the North- 
western Electrie Company in Portland, and 
built for the company its three-story con- 
crete substation, considered a model of its 
kind, on the East Side. 


Mr. Newell, who is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
chief engineer of the La Pine irrigation 
project for the Morson Land Company. 


John Vincent Murphy 

To climb in six years from ticket agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Calgary to the 
position of general 
agent for that road at 
Portland is the record 
of Mr. Murphy. Ue 
was born in Bowman- 
ville, Ontario, March 
5, 1884, his father be 
ing John Murphy, 
ticket agent of the 
Grand Trunk at Bow- 
manville. He was 
educated in the Col- 
legiate Institute at 
Campbellford, gradu- 
ating in 1900, After 
teaching school for 
several years he en- 
tered the service of 
the Canadian Pacific, 
and after one year as clerk was made chief 
clerk of the Calgary office. He became a 
traveling passenger agent in i911 and a 
district agent in 1912. In 1914 he received 
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further promotion, the general agency at 
Portland being assigned to him, 

While in college he was a player of both 
hockey and la crosse. His Portland home 
is in the Multnomah Hotel. A brother, 
Frank E. Murphy, is superintendent of con- 
struction at Edmonton. 


Frederick Van Voorhies Holman 


Frederick Van Voorhies Holman, director 
and general counsel of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, prominent 
lawyer, man of affairs, and author of many 
historical books and pamphlets, is widely 
known as an amateur rose grower and as 
the man who named Portland the “Rose 
City.’ More than anyone else he is re- 
sponsible for the beautifying of the city 
by the general cultivation of roses, 


Mr. Holman is an Oregon pioneer. He 


VAN VOORHIES HOLMAN 
was born August 29, 1852, at Baker's Bay, 


FREDERICK 


at the mouth of the Columbia river, at 
that time a part of Oregon Territory, but 
now a part of the state of Washington. 
His father was James Duval Holman, and 
his mother Rachel Hixson Summers Hol- 
man, Oregon pioneers of 1846. 

In July, 1868, he graduated from the 
Portland Academy and Female Seminary, 
and in 1875 he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California with the degree of 


Ph. B. on January 8, 1879, Mr. Holman 
was admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon and he has practiced law 
at Portland ever since. He is a member 
of the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A conservative Democrat in polities, Mr. 
Holman has held many honorary positions 
in his party. He was delegate at large 
from Oregon at the Democratic National 
conventions of 1892, 1904 and 1912. He 
was Democratic National Committeeman 
from Oregon from 1904 to 1908. He has 
also been prominently identified with many 
public activities. He has been a regent 
of the University of Oregon since 1903. 
He was a member of the charter commis- 
sions that framed new charters for Port- 
land in 1902-03 and 1908-09. A member 
of the Oregon Historical Society, he is 
now and has been continuously its presi- 
dent from 1907. He was president of the 
Oregon Pioneer Association in 1909-10. and 
of which he is still a member. He is 
president of the University of California 
Club of Oregon and a former president 
of the Oregon State Bar Association and 
of the Portland Rose Society. Other so- 
cieties to which he belongs inelude th 


American Historical Association, Washing- 
ton Historical Society, of Seattle; National 
Rose Society, of England; Portland Art 
Association; Greater Portland Plans Asso- 
ciation; National Municipal League; Amer- 
ican Political Science Association; National 
Geographic Society; Dr. McLoughlin Me- 
morial Association; Oregon State Bar As- 
sociation, and American Bar Assoc‘ation. 

Mr. Holman also belongs to Zeta Psi 
college fraternity and is a member of the 
following clubs: University Club, Portland 
Commercial Club, Waverly Country Club, 
Meadow Lake Club and Arlington Club, 
of which he was president in 1904-05. He 
is a life member of the Portland Press 
Club. 

At the Lewis and 
Portland in 1905 he won 
for the best display of 
teur. He repeated this 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition 
in 1909. He has won many 
of the Portland Rose Society. 

Among the many books and pamphlets 
of which Mr, Holman is author may be 
mentioned: “Dr. John McLoughlin, Father 
of Oregon,” 1907; and various addresses 
and pamphlets published in the Oregon 


Clark Exposition in 
the gold medal 
roses by an ama- 
success at the 
at Seattle 
first prizes 


ONE OF 
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WORLD-FAMOUS 


ROSE GARDENS OF PORTLAND 


Historical Society Quarterly, ineluding 
“Oregon Counties’; “Discovery and Ex. 


ploration of the Fraser River”; “Some Im- 
portant Results from the Explorations of 
John Jacob Astor to and from the Oregon 
Country,” and “A Brief History of the 
Ovegon Provisional Government.” He has 
also written “Some Instances of Unsatis- 
factory Results Under Initiative Amend- 
ments of the Oregon Constitution,” and 
“Rose Growing in Portland, Oregon,” writ- 
ten for the Portland Rose Society. In addi- 
tion he has contributed many magazine 
and daily paper articles. 


Dr. Frank M. Taylor 


Dr. Frank M. Taylor is a native son of 
Oregon and a descendant of Oregon pio- 
neers. His mother, Mary (Bateman) Tay- 
lor, was a pioneer of 184/, and his father, 


DR, 


FRANK M. TAYLOR 


Solon Z. Taylor, came to Oregon in 1864. 
Dr. Taylor passed most of his boyhood 
on a farm. He received his public school 
education in the Halsey schools. 

In 1896 he graduated in the classical 
course from the University of Oregon, and 
the next year entered the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University at Portland. He 
graduated in 1901, 

He put in the following year at Good 
Samaritan Hospital as house physician, pre- 
liminary to beginning general practice as a 
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physician and surgeon. He has been in 
active practice ever since. 

In addition to his own practice, Dr. Tay- 
lor has been assistant surgeon for the O. 
R. & N. and its successor, the O-W. R. 
& N, Company, since 1905. For the past 
12 years he has been head examiner for 
the Metropolitan Life Association in Ore- 
gon. He is also medical referee for the 
Pacific Coast Casualty Company, 

Dr. Taylor is a member of the Masonic 
order, of the State and County Medical 
Association, and of the Transportation 
Club. In 1906, he married Miss Nettie 
Taylor, of Portland, who is well known in 
musical circles as a soprano soloist. Their 
home is at 95 Kern Place, Laurelhurst. 
Dr, Taylor's offices are at 911-12 Corbett 
building. 


PORTLAND. 
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Warrenite Roads 


Realizing that the construction of per- 
manent roads is simply a matter of every- 
day economics, the people of Oregon are 
making great strides toward the improve- 
ment of their highways. 

It has been found here as well as else- 
where that a road which will disintegrate 
under heavy farm travel or automobile 
traffic is not a good business proposition 


for the taxpayers, and for this reason War- 
renite hard surface roads are now receiv- 
ing the attention of progressive property- 
Owners and officials. 

Close around Portland are several exam- 
ples of the economy of permanent hard 
Surface roads. One is the Linnton road, 
now a part of the lower section of the 
Columbia Highway, the wonderful scenic 
thoroughfare of the state. Another is to 
be found on the Terwilliger Boulevard, the 
road which, winding up from Portland to 
the south and west, presents to the visitor 
a marvelous panerama of the city as seen 
from the hills above. These are Warren- 
ite roads. 

Warrenite is the highway adaptation of 
bitulithie pavement, which has become a 
standard article throughout the country, 
and the road process is destined to play 
an even greater part in the physical up- 
building of Oregon and all other states 
where its advantages are recognized, 


William Hanley 


William Hanley, of Harney County, is a 
man devoted to the public service. 


Tf a public question comes up that de- 


mands action, William Hanley will drop 
his private business to attend to it. 
Service is the one word that sums up 
his career. 
Early in his life he became 
school and sought the outdoors, 
has been his schoolmaster. 


His church never closes. In the daytime 
it is illuminated by the sun; at night by 
the moon and stars. 

Early in life, too, Mr. Hanley discovered 
Central Oregon, and he saw land there that 
he determined to possess. Once Mr. Han- 
ley determines to do anything it is on the 
road to accomplishment. He today owns 
the land he had picked as desirable when 
driving cattle as a boy in Central Oregon. 

A big land-owner himself, he sees the 
evil of large land holdings, and he sells 
land to actual homeseekers on small pay- 
ments down, low interest and long time. 

Homes, more homes, more producers, 
more schools, more prosperity for the 
masses is Mr. Hanley’s religion, 

Political questions like the tariff do not 


tired of 
Nature 


TERWILLIGER 


BOULEVARD, PORTLAND, 


A WARRENITE HIGHWAY 


bother him very much when big questions 
like the Federal control of practically all 
of Oregon's vast resources are involved. 

Mr. Hanley would like to see these vast 
resources—land, waterpower and timber— 
used for the benefit of the common people, 
not the corporations or the bureaucracies 
at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hanley has been fighting for these 
ideas at home and abroad, attending con- 
servation congresses, traveling on gover- 
nors’ specials, talking to the big men of the 
nation whenever he meets them. 

Bright and cheery and optimistic, there 
are times when Mr. Hanley is sad, and 
that is when he is in the big cities of the 
nation and sees all of the “pale-faced peo- 
ple all herded up,’ working for small wages 
and raising families in misery and _ pov- 
erty, when there is health and wealth 


WILLIAM HANLBEY 


awaiting them if they were only located in 
the country. 

So William Hanley puts his shoulder to 
the wheel, without hope of reward, and 
Strives to carry out some of these ideas 
which his big brain has evolved and which 
his clean, healthful outdoer life has given 
him the energy to undertake. 


O. C. LEITER. 
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Robert E. Strahorn 
‘By Mark Woodruff 


Robert E. Strahorn has suecessfully 

Farmed, 

Set Type, 

Reported, 

Edited, 

Fought, 

Surveyed, 

Engineered, 

Promoted railroads, 

Built railroads, 

Built irrigation plants, 

Built waterworks, 

Built electric light plants, 

Built electric railroads, 

Developed water power, 

Devoted an energetic life to mak- 
ing the West a fit place to live in 
and to the amelioration of mankind. 

He has been unsuccessful in noth- 
ing. 


A few hundred words hardly give space 
in which to pay my personal tribute to 
Robert E. Strahorn, whose home is in 
Spokane, Washington, business address at 
Portland, Oregon, “The Sphynx” of the 
Western railroad world, the man whose 
dreams of Western deserts being popu- 
lated by millions of happy homes and 
thriving cities have come true; the man 
who undertakes big development enter- 
prises for the sole satisfaction gained 
through their accomplishment. 


Born in Pennsylvania in 1852, the father 
of Robert E. was Thomas Foster Strahorn 
and his mother Rebecca Emmert Strahorn. 
Becoming a newsboy at the age of 10 
years, because of the breaking up of his 
home by the death of his mother, the lad 
soon gravitated back to farm life, and 
there and then was planted the love of 
land culture which has resulted in mil- 
lions of Western acres being forced to 
drink the waters of irrigation that they 
might blossom and produce food for all 
mankind. 


At 14 years of age young Strahorn had 


reached Sedalia, Missouri, and was learn- 
ing the printers’ trade. In 1876 he was 
at Denver, Colorado, and in 1875 and ‘76 
Mr. Strahorn was bearing a commission 
from the Denver News, Chicago Tribune 
and New York Times as field correspon- 


dent At the 
conclusion of the Indian war he organized 
the publicity department of the Union Pa- 


cific Railroad Company, this engagement 


during the Sioux Indian war. 


ROBERT E, STRAHORN. 


leading to his prospecting for rail routes 


for that company in the Rocky Mountain 
region, and the Pacific Coast states. 


In 1877 Mr. Strahorn went back to Ma- 
rengo, Illinois, and was married to Carrie 
Adell Green. 

1884 found Mr. Strahorn engaged in 


irrigation and colonization work in Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, and it is true 
that he practically founded all of the towns 


on the Oregon Short Line railroad. Time 
slipped along until 1897 and its panic 
heaved into view. Strahorn practically 


financed the state of Washington and each 
of its counties during that period, for he 


created an Eastern market for their se- 
curities. 

The year 1890 saw Mr. Strahorn suddenly 
loom up as the personal and confidential 
representative of KE. H. Harriman. He 
planned and consummated the invasion 
which the Union Pacific made of the James 
H. Hill and Northern Pacific territory. 
Strahorn was the North Coast road. _ It 
was the “road of mystery” and no human 
being ever labored under more trying cir- 
cumstances. September 13, 1914, saw the 
completion of that road between Portland 
and Spokane, and a wonderful celebration 
at Spokane in honor of the man who 
did it. 

In the meantime Mr. Strahorn had 
branched out as the builder of the Port- 
land, Eugene & Eastern electric lines, cov- 
ering 503 miles of Southern Pacific terri- 
tory in the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

On January 19, 1915, Mr. Strahorn was 
given the great honor of being selected for 
an honorary member of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a distinction never con- 
ferred upon more than one other citizen 
of Washington, and in both instances be- 
cause of the recipient having performed 
distinguished service to the city of Spo- 
kane and the Inland Empire of Wash- 
ington, 

May I be permitted to add that “Bob” 
Strahorn is the truest friend I ever knew. 

One time he told me a story in point of 
a hairbreadth escape from Indians, and 
how his wounded pal asked Strahorn to 
make a run for a settlement. 

Did you do it?” I foolishly asked. 

“What kind of a man do you take me 
for?” replied ‘Uncle Bob,” 


George M. Brown 


Long before law enforcement had become 
a political issue in Oregon and elsewhere, 
there was a district attorney at Roseburg, 
Oregon, who was making a remarkable 
record in enforcing the laws. His name 
was George M. Brown, and so well known 
did he and his policy of enforcing the law 
without fear or favor become that the peo 
ple of the state last year, by overwhelming 
vote, promoted him to be Attorney-General. 

When he was sworn into the higher of 
fice, Mr. Brown had just completed eigh- 
teen and one-half consecutive years as Dis- 
trict Attorney. Counting three years as a 
Deputy District Attorney before he was 
elected in 1894 to be District Attorney of 
the second judicial district, comprising 
Lane, Benton, Douglas, Coos, Curry and 
Lincoln counties, a district as large as 
many states of the Union, he had devoted 


GEORGE M. BROWN 


21% 
work. 

Mr. Brown remained District Attorney of 
the second district for 11 years. ‘hen it 
was divided, and he became District Attor- 
ney of Douglas, Coos and Curry counties. 
Six and one-half years later, the county 
attorney system went into effect, and he 
became District Attorney of Douglas, his 
home county. Republicans and Democrats 
alike joined last year in demanding that 
he run for Attorney-General. 

Mr. Brown was born in Oregon near 
Poseburg on May 5, 1864. His father, 
Thomas Brown, was a farmer and pioneer. 
His mother was Sarah Brown, George M. 
Brown attended Umpqua Academy and Wil- 
lamette University at Salem, graduating in 
1885. He then taught school for four years 
to raise money to enable him to study law. 
Every spare moment of that time he de- 
voted to study, and in 1891 he passed the 
ber examinations and was admitted to the 
bar. 

Mr. Brown has never been a candidate 
for any office than that of District Attorney 
or Attorney-General, and he has never been 
defeated. He is a member of the Masonic 
order and an Elk. Though as Attorney- 
General he lives at Salem, he still regards 
Roseburg, where he has always lived, as 


his home, and has a substantial residence 
there. 


years of his life to law enforcement 
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Clarence L. Reames 


Mr, Reames is a native son of Oregon 
who has risen to the position of United 
States District Attorney for his state, 

Assuming this post on June 2, 1913, he 
at once took a firm stand on a number of 
problems confronting the government. One 
of his first steps was to stop the operations 
of the men conducting dubious transactions 
eonnected with the land grant of the old 
Oregon & California Railroad, which has 
been characterized as a nation-wide fraud. 
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CLARENCE L. REAMES 


Eight men are in jail as a result of the 
District Attorney’s work, and their schemes 
can never be utilized again to mulct the 
Eastern investor. 


For eight years Mr. Reames was in the 
office of the District Attorney of Jackson 
County. He practiced law in Medford for 
three years, being associated with Judge 
Colvig. The Democratic administration 
wanted a representative in Oregon who 
could not be swerved from his purpose, and 
chose Mr. Reames for the place. 


Frederick William Vogler 


The Pacific Northwest has a recognized 
place in the automobile industry as a dis- 
tributing field of high purchasing power 
per capita. 

One of the men who early saw the oppor- 
tunity and has developed it to the utmost 
is Mr. Vogler. He was born in Bothwell, 
Canada. After the family had moved to 
Ohio he became a school teacher, but the 
call of the West soon brought him to 
Granger, Wyoming. Here Mr. Vogler joined 
the engineering corps of the Oregon Short 
Line. He later established a stage line be- 
tween Red Rock, Montana, and Salmon 
City, Idaho. 

During the Nevada gold excitement Mr. 
Vogler founded the Goldfield-Tonopah stage 
line. At this time the automobile was just 
coming into use. He took the firse auto- 
mobile into Blackfoot, Idaho, and sold the 
use of it at what would now be considered 
fabulous rates. He substituted automobiles 
for stage coaches in Nevada and did a tre- 
mendous business during the boom days of 
the gold fever. He established the North- 
west Auto Company in Portland and has 
made a name for himself as an automobile 
merchandiser. Mr. Vogler is a member of 


FREDERICK WILLIAM VOGLER 
the Odd Fellows, the Commercial, 
Motor Boat and Automobile clubs. 


A TYPICAL LANDSCAPE IN THE WILLAMETTE VALLEY. 


Press, 


Hon. George F. Skipworth 


Judge Skipworth is one of several men 
of Southern birth who have achieved dis- 
tinction in Oregon. 

His father, Rev. Nathaniel M. Skipworth, 


was a Methodist minister. His mother was 
Mrs. Cornelia Skipworth. He was born in 


HON 


GEORGE FP, SKIPWORTH 
Keychi, Louisiana, November 21, 1873. The 
family removed from Louisiana to Oregon 
in 1874, so that except for the place of his 
birth Judge Skipworth may be accounted 
an Oregonian. 

The public schools and later Santiam 
Academy at Lebanon and the Portland Uni- 
versity gave Judge Skipworth his early edu- 
cation. He commenced the study of law in 
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the office of his brother, B, R. Skipworth, Edwin O. Potter at Eugene. In one = e . eee Dr. W. B. Neal 

3 rn ees : 9 : 2 “rie is ris z = e . : 

in Eugene, in January, 1892. He continued oF one ear ear nee (evel He married Miss Buuly Bristol) ors Dr. Neal, of Eugene, is a native son of 

steadily at work until he was admitted to Mr. Potter has seen Eugene develop 16, 1890. He is a Mason, including the O,eson, His parents were Herbert C. and 

the bar.on October 9, 1895. from a small country town into a thriving jjye lodge, royal arch chapter, the Knights Ella V. Neal. He was educated in the 
Junction City, not far from Eugene, was City. He has practiced law in his home templar and the Shrine, and is also a Northwestern University, and also grad- 

chosen as his first place of practice, and town for 25 years, the great period of j ember of the Elks and the Woodmen of ee Te uate ae oe ce 

he opened an office there in 1898. Here transformation for Lane County. the World. His residence is 1178 Willam- pede cone eins « a Gast 

; FO aenon Far Ae NE hospital service in Los Angeles, For five 

he remained until June, 1905, when he OES ADOT e UO an SO me Neco erations rests mucane. years he has been a member of the Ore- 

moved back to the larger city of Eugene. ust 25, 1860, his father being William gon National Guard. In 1914 he formed a 

He formed a partnership with George B. Allen Potter, a farmer, and his mother 

Dorris, a pioneer attorney of Lane county, Luezy Zumwalt Potter, both Oregon pio- 


and this continued for nearly two years, neers of 1851. The father died in 1914 at 


when he again took up practice indi- the age of 89 years, the mother having 
vidually. passed away in 1913 in her 74th year. 

On January 4, 1915, he was appointed Mr. Potter was educated in the country 
cireuit judge for the second judicial district S¢hools of Lane County and in the Uni- 
by Oswald West, then governor of Oregon. Versity of Oregon, from which he gradu 

In addition to his present position on ated in June, 1887. The following year, 
the circuit bench Judge Skipworth has held after farming for a time, he began to 
several official places. He was school di- study law. Two years later he was ad- 
rector at Junction City for four years dur- mitted to practice. For two years, in the 
ing his residence there, and for the same +g0s he served in the National Guard. : " 
period was a member of the city council. Lae zi THE BUICK GARA 

From June, 1907, to January, 1910, he From 1896 to 1900 he was county judge T. H. FENTON, PE 
was deputy district attorney for Lane 
county. He was city attorney for Eugene 
from November 1, 1907, until his selection 
for the judgeship. 

In politics Judge Skipworth is a life-long 
Democrat. 

He is a member of the Elks, the Wood- 
men of the World and the Odd Fellows or- 
ders, as well as a prominent member of 
the Eugene Commercial Club. 

February 2, 1898, he married Miss Groser 
Umphrey at Lebanon, Oregon, Their home 
is at 1151 Charnelton street, Eugene. 
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partnership with Dr. P. H. Bartle, with 
offices in the White Temple building, Eu- 
gene. Dr. and Mrs. Neal reside at 351 
Tenth avenue, West, Eugene. He is 4a 
member of the Odd Fellows, Woodmen of 
the World and also of Phi Beta Pi. 
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Ralph S. Hamilton 


Mr, Hamilton is a prominent member of 
the legal fraternity in Eugene. He was 
born in East Palestine, Ohio, December 6, 
1879. His father, Cyrus W. Hamilton, was 
a farmer. His mother, Ida Hamilton, died 
at Salem, Ohio, in August, 1880. He at- 
tended Danville Military Institute, Vir- 
ginia, and received his legal training in the 
law school of Missouri University, complet- 
ing his course in 1905. That same year he 
played baseball. He entered a law office 


in Oklahoma and later was connected 
with another legal firm in Spokane, Wash. 
He taugit school in Adams County, Wash- 
ington, in 1906, and opened an office to be- 
gin the active practice of law in Lind, 
Wash., in June, 1906, being a member of 
the firm of Zunt, Forest & Hamilton. 
In September, 1911, Mr. Hamilton left 
Washington and settled in Hugene, enter- 
ing into partnership with O. H. Foster. He 
has held no other public office than that 
of school director in Eugene, to which he 
was elected in 1914. ‘ 
Mr, Hamilton is a member of Sigma Chi, 
Phi Delta Phi, Theta Nu Epsilon Greek 
letter fraternities, the Knights of Pythias, 
and ig master of the Masonic lodge of 
Lind. He is married and resides at 427 
Thirteenth avenue East, Eugene. 


Eugene, 


Frank L. Beach 
University of Oregon 


At the head of the great Willamette val- 
ley is the seat of Lane county, Eugene. 
Here five valleys meet, and railroads 
branch out to tap the resources of this 
fertile country. To the east are the Co- 
burg Hills, only a few hours’ hike from 
the center of the city, and to the west is 
the Coast range, and beyond, Suislaw Bay 
and the Pacific. 

Eugene is now a city of 12,000 people, 
and, as the timber is taken from the sur- 
rounding hills, agriculture developed in the 
rich bottom lands, and the products of log- 


and Why 


it 


ging camp and farm bring wealth to the 
community, Eugene must steadily increase 
in size and importance. Here is the 
natural distribution point for an un-devel- 
oped realm, rich in natural resources. 
Fifty billion feet of standing timber still 
await the logger, more than is left in any 
other county in the United States. In the 
manufacture of this timber into lumber 
hundreds of men will be employed for many 
years and millions of dollars will be brought 
into this upper valley country, all of which 
is adjacent to Eugene, From here logging 


OFFICES OF 
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Will Grow 


camps will buy supplies and loggers will 
spend their wages. 

With the completion of the Natron cut- 
off, now building, the products of central 
Oregon will flow down the middle fork of 
the Willamette through Eugene. This 
Natron cut-off is to form part of the main 
California line of the Harriman system. 
From Eugene the products of this inland 
empire may continue their journey to the 
markets of the world through the port of 
Portland to the north or Suislaw Bay on 
the west. 

Eugene's future lies before her. Hill, in 
his competition with the Harriman system, 
has pushed the Oregon Electric south from 
Portland, making Eugene the terminus of a 
125-mile electric system. To meet the com- 
petition the Southern Pacific has almost 
completed the construction and electrifica- 
tion of the Portland, Eugene & Eastern. 
This will make three direct lines to Port- 
land in place of the single system of six 
years ago. 

Toward the west, construction is reach- 
ing its final stages on the Willamette-Pa- 
cific railroad. This line will give Eugene 
an outlet to the excellent harbor at 
Florence. 

These two railroads to Portland, the line 
to the coast, the Natron cut-off, all main 
lines, have either just been completed or 
are nearing completion. The prosperity 
which they will bring and the opportuni- 
ties they will open lie before Eugene. The 
manufacturer, the distributor, the business 
men in all lines, will have the chance to 
expand as the community expands. 

Already Eugene is becoming a manufac- 
turing and distributing center. Several 
wholesale grocery houses are carrying on 
an ever-growing business with the sur- 
rounding towns. A flour mill, exeelsior 
factory, woolen mill and other manufactur- 
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ing industries utilize the water power of 
the Willamette river and the supply of 
cheap electric current from the McKenzie 
and surrounding streams is almost unlim- 
ited. The city government and the Oregon 
Power Company operate competing sys- 
tems, and at present there is a market for 
only one-third of the hydro-electric power 
developed. 

There are four banks in Eugene, three 
of them members of the Federal Reserve 
system, with combined resources of $3,634.- 
662. The banks have grown steadily with 
the development of the city, and are con- 
trolled by local men, interested in the 
advancement of the community. 

Eugene is not merely a city of business, 
railroading, banking and manufacture, but 
here is the home of the University of Ore- 
gon, with its 750 students. A $100,000 high 
school will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall, and together with the five grade 
schools, will complete Eugene's modern 
education system, A bible university, a 
Catholic academy and a business college 
offer special work in addition to the public 
system. 

All of the leading denominations have 
churches in Eugene and the Young Men's 
Christian Association is the best equipped 
of any of the state associations outside of 
Portland. 

The people are progressive. Two daily 
newspapers, a strong Commercial Club, and 
various lodges have become thriving parts 
of the community life. The Eugene Co- 
operative Cannery has made such a suc- 
cess that it is being referred to as a model 
in many sections of the country. The mer- 
chants and other business men help each 
other with credit information through the 
agency of a co-operative credit association. 
Public improvements have not been stinted. 
A complete and extensive sewerage system 
was completed last year at a cost of $208,- 
066. There are now 15 miles of hard- 
surfaced and 19 miles of macadamized 
streets and 14 1-2 miles of street railroads. 
Two parks comprise an area of 150 acres 
dedicated to public use. The city water is 

filtered through a $60,000 plant and the 


water has been found in tests conducted 
by the University of Oregon to approach 
absolute purity. 


Climate is not the least among Eugene’s 
attractive features, 


Snow for more than a 
couple of days dur- 
ing the year is a rar- 
ity and the average 
maximum temperature 
for July is 78. Ex- 
tremes are unknown. 
Fair and sunny days 
average as high as 
207 out of 365, 

In the summer sea- 
son and the early fall 
a paradise for the 
lover of the open is 
within a days’ stage 
of the city. Amidst 
the wilds of the Me- 
Kenzie gorge there is 
fishing, and scenery, and hunting. Anglers 
eome from all over the state to try their 
art in the cold pools of the McKenzie. 
Eugene is a city of opportunity. Here 
the energetic business man can start and 
grow up with a country rich in natural 
resources. His home will be in a progres- 


PICKERS 


READY FOR WORK 


IN THE HOp 


sive city, beautiful in its setting of hills 
and trees. His family will have every edu- 
cational opportunity, and a few hours in a 
machine will place him in the restful wilds 
of the mountains. re — 


Grant S. Beardsley, M. ‘D. 


Dr. Beardsley, of Eugene, one of the well- 
known physicians and surgeons of the 
Willamette Valley, 
was born May 30, 
1878, in Fairbault, 
Minn. His father was 
John Quincey Beards- 
ley, a farmer, and a 
veteran of the Civil 
War, while his 
mother was Gertrude 
M. (Brown) Beards- 
ley. He = attended 
Hamline University at 
St. Paul, entering 
with a scholarship for 
superior work in the 
high school, and later 
was in hospital serv- 
ice for nearly one 
and a half years in 
the Asbury Hospital, 
Minneapolis. 

Immediately after 
completing this valu- 
able hospital experience he began private 
practice, From June 1, 1913, to January 
1, 1914, he was city health officer of BEu- 
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gene, and has built up a wide practice. In 
1910 he was married to Miss Maude Tay- 
In politics he is a Progressive-Repub- 
lican. He is a member of the Lane County 
Medical Society, the Central Willamette 
Valley and state associations as well as the 
American Medical Association. He is also 
affiliated with the Odd Fellows lodge and 
the Eugene Commercial Club, and is presi- 
dent of the Eugene Philharmonic Society. 


lor. 


Orla Harvey Foster 


Foster is the city attorney of Eu- 
He has devoted his entire life to 
the study of the law 
and its practice as a 
profession, and is 
known for his close 
analyses of cases be- 
fore him. He was 
born October 31, 1883, 
in Wirt, Allegany, 
County, New York, 
his father being J. 
Wellman Foster, an 


Allegany County 
farmer, and his 
mother, Lydia Foster, 
He was educated in 
Friendship Literary 
Academy, Friendship, 
New York, but was 
compelled to leave 
school before com- 
pleting his work as 
planned. He took up 
the study of law 
in the office of S. A. Corning, Medford, 
Wisconsin, and was admitted to the bar of 
that state in 1884, 

In 1906 he removed to Kansas, and 
thence to Oregon, coming to this state in 
1911. He has never held public office ex- 
cept local positions in Kansas, but has 
done much campaigning for others, He 
has always been a Republican, and now 
styles himself a consistent progressive Re- 
publican. He has had a wide range of ex- 
perience, for he has engaged in many con- 
stitutional and public questions, and has 
always been active in the courts. 

Mr. Foster married Miss Maidie BE. Dunn 
of Tupelo, Mississippi. Their Eugene home 
is at 2013 Charnelton street. His office is 
in the United States National Bank 
building. 


Mr. 
gene. 
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Hotel Osburn, Eugene 


The Hotel Osburn at Eugene represents 
the type of hotel usually found in much 
larger cities than Eugene. In both its 


equipment and its service to the traveling 
public the Osburn occupies a favored place 


in the memory of those who have visited 
the Western Oregon towns. 

This fact is appreciated by the people 
of Hugene, and much of the university 
city’s social activities center about the 
parlors and dining room of the Osburn. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Osburn, the propri- 
etors, have seen Eugene develop into a 
modern city, and they have met the in- 
creasing demands year by year, first by 
causing the construction of the hotel build- 
ing and then by providing a service com- 
mensurate with it. 


Edward Jackson McClanahan 


Mr. McClanahan was a pioneer stage 
driver. Now he is one of the prosperous 
manufacturers of Eugene. His product, in- 
cubators and brooders, are known to poul- 
trymen all over the West. 


He was born in St. Genevieve county, 
Missouri, December 15, 1844, his parents 
being Robert and Adeline (Ensley) Mce- 


Clanahan. His great-grandfather came to 
Missouri from the Isle of Man, although of 
Scotch ancestry. His father brought his 
family across the plains in the ‘49er days. 
In 1861 the son Edward began driving a 
stage from Marysville to Lincoln, California, 
afterward piloting a stage coach over sev- 
eral of the well-known California routes. 
In 1868 he married and soon afterward be- 
gan hauling freight from Portland to Eu- 
gene. He was WBugene’s first drayman. 
All his property was lost during the panic 
following Cleveland's first administration, 
but he did not lose heart and entered the 
produce business. He was the first man 
in Oregon to sell chickens by the pound. 
All fowls were then sold by the dozen, 


large fat hens bringing but $2 per dozen. 
Business prospering, he shipped produce all 
North 
hegan selling inenbators as a side line. 


over the Pacific Coast, and soon 
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Soon it was apparent that either the 
produce trade or the incubator business 
must be given up, for money was again in 
plentiful circulation. In 1907 he established 
a small incubator and brooder factory in 
Eugene. This plant has expanded until 
it is now one of the best equipped plants 
of the kind in the Northwest. Mr. Me- 
Clanahan is now selling more incubators 
and brooders, he reports, than any other 
three concerns on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1866 he married Miss Huldah Smith. 
They have two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. He is a member of the American 


Poultry Association, being the president of 
the Oregon branch, and is also president of 
both the manufacturers and the poultry- 
men’s associations of Lane county. He is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias and 
is member number one of the Portland 
lodge of Elks as well as belonging to the 
Eugene lodge. He is a robust and ener- 
getic man of great activity. 
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Top, Jeft East row, ‘Varsity Campus 
Top, vight—Willamette River from the 
college. 

Center—West row, ‘Varsity Campus 
Bottom, left—Oak trees. 

Bottom, right—School of Architecture 
Group New architecture building to be 
erected between the structures shown 
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The University of Oregon 


By Frank L. Beach, College of Journalism, University of Oregon 


The University of Oregon is located in 
Bugene at the head of the Willamette 
Valley. Eugene is a city of 12,000 people, 
with two parks comprising 150 acres, 15 
miles of paved streets, 12 churches, and 
a complete school system. The campus 
is in the southwest part of the city, 
about one mile from the business center. 
Along the north side of the campus the 
Willamette River dances over a series of 
rapids and the historic mill race forms a 
shady lane for the devotees of canoeing. 

The campus covers 80 acres, the north 
half of which is a carefully kept lawn, 
with rose hedges and flower-bordered walks 
winding among the ancient oaks and other 
native trees. A dozen gardeners are kept 
at work caring for the choice rose bushes, 
planting flowers and keeping the grounds 
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in the front rank among the state’s beauty 
spots. 

The University has been steadily grow- 
ing since its establishment in 1876. There 
are now 750 arts students on the campus 
in addition to the correspondence and 
music students and the several hundred 
enrolled in the law and medical depart- 
ments in Portland. The total enrollment 
is 2000. The school is not so large but 
that every undergraduate is able to become 
personally acquainted with his instructors 
and a large proportion of the student-body. 

There are now 11 buildings on the 
campus, including the new library. The 
library has a capacity of 200,000 volumes 
and contains at present 52,000 books, 
which number is being added to at the rate 
of 10,000 volumes a year. Here the stu- 


between Classes 


preparing for 


dents spend their time 
looking up references and 
the coming recitations. 

Courses offered vary from the traditional 
Latin and Greek to journalism and cost ac- 
counting. Engineering is not taught, but 
the foundation of mathematics and science 
can be obtained at the University. The new- 
est departments to be added are the depart- 
ments of commerce and architecture. 

The department of commerce is under 
the direction of H. B. Miller, former consul- 
general to China. This department aims 
to fill the demand for executives among 
the business houses of the state. Here a 
student may learn the principles of ac- 
counting, business management, and eco- 
nomic history. Lectures on the important 
industries of the state are given each week 
by practical experts. 

The law department has 
in Portland, and until years 
courses outside of foundational 


situated 
ago no 


been 
two 


work were 
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offered on the campus. 
course is being established 
addition to the Portland branch. The 
Portland school holds in the 
evening, thus permitting a student to work 
in the daytime or study in a lawyer's office, 
while the Eugene department has the ad- 
vantage of combining a broad education 
with technical training. 

The medical department in Portland is 
ranked Class A among the leading schools 
of the country. While the majority of 
medical schools have been declining, the 
University department has been steadily 
growing and increasing in prestige. 

The journalism department is under the 
tutelage of experienced newspapermen,. 
The University offers one of the most ex- 
tensive courses in newspaper training to 
be found in the United States. 

Pre-medics attracts many students and 
the graduates of this department have won 
honors in Hastern medical schools. 


Now a complete 
in Eugene in 


its sessions 


The preparing of competent teachers is 
of the chief functions of the Univer- 
In the department of education future 
teachers are prepared in the practice and 


one 


sity. 
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theory of pedagogy. The advance students 
are given charge of classes in the high 
school and the grammar schools of the city 
Graduates of this department are entitled 
to serve as instructors in the Oregon high 
schools without further examination. 
Playground library 


work, supervision, 


BUSINESS HAS 
tAPID GROWTH 


OF HIS CITY 
musie and banking are fields in which 
special training is offered at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

The extension department is founded on 
the theory that, if the people cannot come 
to the the University should 
Correspondence courses 


University, 
go to the people. 

are offered and college credits granted for 
the completion of the 
Wherever there is enough interest to war- 
organized in history, 


successful same. 


rant it, classes are 


writing and kindred subjects 


the 


short story 


Instructors from faculty lecture on re- 


quest in the various cities of the state. It 
is estimated by the department that 500,000 
people are reached annually through this 
outside work, 

Physical development 
The University gymnasium is completely 
equipped with an indoor running track, 
boxing and wrestling room, swimming tank, 
physical examination department, and the 
necessary equipment. Two years of gym- 
nasium work is required before a student 
may graduate. Oregon won the baseball 
championship of the Northwest in 1914 and 
had two representatives on the last Olym- 
pic track team. “Bill” Hayward, who has 
been at the University for ten years, is fa- 
mous throughout the country as a de- 
veloper of track material. The women have 
a separate gymnasium and are encouraged 
to take outside exercise such as canoeing, 
golfing, walking, etc. 

“Oregon spirit’ has become a _ by-word 
in the Northwest. The biggest factor in 
binding the students to the institution is 
probably the atmosphere of wholesome de- 
mocracy that exists throughout the student- 
body. Seventy per cent of the men are 
either wholly or partially self-supporting. 
Everyone speaks to everyone else. The 
green cap of a freshman is the only intro- 
duction that a stranger needs. The upper- 
classmen him with a friendly 
“hello” and within a short time the new 
student feels that he is a part of the great 
institution. 


is not overlooked. 


greet 


Expenses vary from $300 to $600 a year, 


WILLAMETTE 


LOOKING EAST ON STREET 


EUGE) 


with the average at about $400. A nominal 
entrance fee of $18, including the student- 
body tax, is charged at the first of the 
year. There is no tuition charge. 

The University is supported by a millage 
tax of .3 of a mill. This is levied against 
all the assessed property of the state, and 
thus automatically increases as the state 
grows in wealth. In addition revenue is 
received from the school land fund, and 
several minor sources. In the past the 
security of the University has been as- 
sailed by attacks on her appropriation, but 
with the millage law in effect the Univer- 
sity appears to be on a sound financial 
basis, 

Freshmen are admitted without exam- 
ination on presenting evidence that they 
have 15 complete credits. A liberal range 
is allowed in the selection of accredited 
subjects. 


BRIDGE 


OVER WILLAMETTE 
NEWBERG, OREGON 


RIVER AT 


This span across the Willamette was con- 
structed by the Coast Bridge Company of 
Portland, who have placed 600 to 700 steel 
bridges in the Pacific Northwest. In the 
structure shown above are 735 lineal feet 


of steel work and 1250 feet of approach. 
The bridge is 90 feet high. The Coast 


Bridge Company, whose offices are at 407 
Railway Exchange building, Portland, was 
incorporated in 1910. John P. Whitlock 
is the president and George A. Sears the 
secretary and vice-president. 


Floyd M. Day, M. D. 


Dr. Day of Eugene is one of the best 
known surgeons in Western Oregon. He 
was born December 8, 1874, at Preston, 
Minnesota, his parents being Franklin H. 
and Joannah Ford Day. After leaving high 
school he worked as a bookkeeper for a 
time and then entered the College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons of the University of 
Minnesota. He graduated in June, 1901, 


and after practicing for a time in Minne- 
apolis he removed to Oregon and settled in 
Bugene in December, 1901. 

In May of 1913 he discontinued general 
practice and has since then devoted his 
entire attention to surgery. For a year 
he was the coroner of Lane County. In 
politics he is Republican. He is a member 
of the Scottish Rite Masons, the Mystic 
Shrine, the Odd Fellows, the Encampment 
and the Elks. He is married, and resides 
on Hleventh street, the home street of Eu- 
gene which invariably attracts the visitor. 
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Lane County 
By Fravk L. Beach 


A realm of fertile valleys, rich in nat- 
ural resources, Lane county stretches from 
the snow peaks of the Cascade range to 
the Pacific ocean, a distance of 150 miles. 
In its area of 7,500 square miles the state of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island could be 
placed with room enough left over for 
half of the state of Delaware. The coast 
line alone is 35 miles in length. 

Two rivers, the McKenzie and the 
Willamette, converge within the county, 
and their falls and rapids offer large pos- 
sibilities for the development of hydro- 
electric power and the economical utiliza- 
tion of their water for irrigation. Merely 
a start has been made towards harness- 
ing these natural power sources. The 
numerous falls of the McKenzie still re- 
main the paradise of hunters and scenery 
lovers. 

On her hills Lane county has more 
standing timber than any other county 
in the United States. Already the lumber 
industry is employing hundreds of men, 
but it will be many years before this 
source of wealth can be exhausted. The 
Federal government has two reserves with- 
in the county, where the wasteful cutting 
of timber is strictly prohibited. In the 


THE THREE SISTERS, IN EASTERN LANE COUNTY 


Bohemian mining district considerable gold 
is produced. 


On the west is Siuslaw Bay, A rail- 
road now building from Eugene, over the 
lowest pass of the Coast Range, will con- 
nect this harbor with the rest of the 
county. The Federal government is co- 
operating with the local port district in 
the construction of jetties, which, it is 
believed, will scour a channel through the 
bar sufficient in depth for any of the 
ocean = ships. Soundings made by the 
government engineers show that there is 
no rock to interfere with the deepening 
of the channel. Only seven more feet are 
needed to give a depth exceeding any 
Oregon harbor. 


The timber and fruit and grain and 
other products of the upper Willamette 
valley will find a natural outlet through 
the Willamette-Pacific railroad to Siuslaw 
Bay. The distance from Eugene to Flor- 
ence, which is on the deep water of the 
bay, is only 80 miles. The railroad is 
complete and in operation as far as Maple- 
ton at the head of navigation on the Sius- 
law river. Work on the 18 miles of line 
necessary to reach the deep water at 
Florence is progressing steadily, From 
Florence the line will turn south along 
the coast to Coos Bay. Surveys have 
already been completed to Eureka, Cali- 


SAWMILL PLANT OF THE BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER COMPANY AT SPRINGFIELD, NEAR BRUGENE 
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fornia, where the line would join the road 
which is now in operation from San Fran- 
cisco to Eureka. When this final con- 
necting link is constructed, Florence will 
have direct rail communication to Cali- 
fornia as well as from Central Oregon, via 


FLORENCE, LANE COUNTY'S SEAPORT. 


the Natron cutoff and Eugene, and the 
upper Willamette valley. 

The growth and development that comes 
with ample railroad and water transpor- 
tation is due in Florence. It had a popu- 
lation of only 311 at the time of the 1910 
census. With the promise of the coming 
railroad the town has been stirred to 
life, sites for public docks have been 
acquired and the harbor improvements 
pushed. Its largest industry, the sawmill 
owned by the Tidewater Mill Company, 
has a capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber 
daily. There are two weekly newspapers, 
und two banks. 

Around Siuslaw Bay there are rich bot- 
tom lands selling at from $10 to $40 per 
acre. As the city grows there will be 
increasing opportunities in the profitable 
gardening and truck farming. The west- 
ern slope of the Coast Range is a virgin 
country. The difficulties of staging and 
the irregular boat service have turned the 
settler to more improved districts. Here 
the opportunity awaits the farmer and 
the business man to grow up with a new 
country. 

At the other end of the county is, Cot- 
tage Grove, next in size to Eugene. Cot- 
tage Grove is on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific and is the shipping cen- 
ter for an agriculture, lumber and mining 


district. It has a population of 2500, 
ninety-five per cent of which are of Am- 
erican birth. There is a 20-mile railroad 
up the Row River valley to the Bohemian 
mining district, which carries the timber 
of the hills and the gold of the mines te 
Cottage Grove. In the logging camps and 
the 31 tributary mills there is a monthly 
payroll in normal times of $50,000. 

Lane county is one of the leading agri- 
culture counties of Oregon, in extent of 
acreage and fertility of soil. A 40-acre 
farm will yield a substantial income to 
the man who will work with energy and 
care, Poultry and livestock 
especially profitable, because of the mild 
winters, permitting a long pasturage sea- 
son, and the ready market obtained at 
Portland. Prices ruling at the large pack- 
ing plants in the metropolis average 
among the highest in the country. 


raising are 


Cream and butter brings a good price 
throughout the year and a steady market 
is found in the numerous creameries. Milk 
can also be shipped to the cheese or con- 
densed milk factories. 

Clover, wheat, oats, barley, and similar 
grains yield profitable crops. Hops rank 
among the important agriculture products. 

Fruit raised in the Willamette valley 
is excellent in keeping qualities. The grow- 
ing season is long. High grade cherries, 
prunes, apples, pears, and plums are pro- 
duced in large quantities. The Eugene 
Fruitgrowers’ association operates two co- 
operative canneries, keeps in touch with 
the world markets, and helps the orchard- 
ists to sell his crop. There are smaller 
co-operative canneries at Cottage Grove 
and Creswell. It is the new spirit of 
pulling together that is developing agri- 
culture and bettering the farmer. 


Lee Moxom Travis 

Mr. Travis is one of the best known 
members of the bar of Eugene and Lane 
County, as he has practiced law in Eugene 
for the past fourteen years, 

Of special interest to Panama-Pacifie Ex- 
position visitors is the fact that Mr. Travis 
was a member of the Oregon Commission 
appointed by Governor Oswald West which 
selected the location for Oregon’s remark- 
able state building at San Francisco. The 
“Oregon First” expedition in 1912 by such 
men as Mr. Travis resulted in the Beaver 
State’s receiving the choicest of building 
sites at the great fair. 

The father of Mr. Travis was Rev. Gould 
Jefferson Travis, a Baptist clergyman. He 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF AN ARP SANITARY 


BARN. 


The dairy establishment of Max Arp, four miles from Bugene’s city limits, is one of special interest to stockmen and to all per- 
All cattle on the Arp farms are blooded stock. 
ern dairy devices for rigid sanitation and sterilization. 


sons who value the purity of a milk supply. 


ing fifty acres, is two miles farther from the town. 


WHERE CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION ARE 
THE FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


The equipment is the last word in mod- 
One farm of ten acres is two miles from the city, while the larger, contain- 


a 
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was born June 20, 1874, at Howard, Steuben 
County, New York. He came to Eugene 
in 1888. 

In 1907 he graduated from the University 
of Oregon with the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and three years later received the 
degree of bachelor of literature from the 
University of Michigan. During the trou- 
blous times in the Philippine Islands in the 
late nineties Mr. Travis served in Company 
C, Second Oregon Volunteers. <A consistent 


LEE MOXOM TRAVIS 


Democrat, he has been chairman of the 
Lane County Democratic Central Committee 
for the past ten years. In 1908 he was a 
delegate to the Denver convention, and has 
also represented his state on the notifica- 
tion committee. 

Mr. Travis is past-master of the Eugene 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; is a member of 
the Knights Templar and the Mystic Shrine; 
is an Elk, a Woodman of the World, an 
Eagle, and also belongs to the Order of 
Hoo Hoo. ; ric ° 


IN THE BIG TIMB 


R OF LANE COl 
rS OF WE 


TYPICAL OF THE 
OREGON. 


Benjamin James Hawthorne 


Benjamin James Hawthorne, professor 
emeritus of psychology at the University of 
Oregon, and Litt. D., was born in Lunen- 
burg County, Virginia, June 19, 1837. His 
father was John Hawthorne, a farmer, and 
his mother Eliza Harper. Few men have 
made more of their lives than Mr. Haw- 
thorne, who now, at the age of 77 years, 
after devoting a lifetime to teaching, is a 
practicing attorney in Eugene. 

Mr. Hawthorne was graduated from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Virginia, in 1861, the 


BENJAMIN JAMES HAWTHORNE 


year the Civil War began. He at once 
entered the Confederate Army as a _ pri- 
vate, and served through to the end. 

He won a captaincy at Malvern Hill in 
1862, when he was promoted for bravery 
on the battlefield, and was placed on staff 
duty with General L. A. Armistead. He 
was wounded in Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg. He was in the fighting rem- 
nant of Lee’s army when it surrendered at 
Appomattox. 

After the war, Mr. Hawthorne went to 
Louisiana and taught in an academy until 
1869, when he became president of West 
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Tennessee College. In 1873 he accepted a 
professorship in the Agricultural College 
of Oregon. In 1884 he joined the faculty 
of the University. 

For 25 years Professor Hawthorne was 
one of the best beloved members of the 
faculty, until in 1910 he res gned and 
studied law. He is now, at the age of 77, 
in active practice. His office in Bugene 
is 238 United States National Bank 
building. 

In politics, Mr. Hawthorne is a Demo- 
erat. He once served a term as member 
of the Corvallis city council. In religion 
he is Episcopalian. 


Isaac H. Bingham 


Mr. Bingham has had much to do with 
the promulgation of laws to protect the 
timber of the state. He is a timber owner 
and dealer as well as practicing attorney, 


and from the time when he drew the first 
measures to safeguard this invaluable asset 
of Oregon he has been vigilant in its be- 
half. 

Bugene is Mr. Bingham’s home. He was 
born in Michigan, the native state of many 
owners of Oregon timber, in 1857. He came 


DAIRY FARM SCENE, LANE COUNTY. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC PARK AND DEPOT, EUGENE 


westward 15 years ago, and has lived in 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

In 1905 he was elected a representative 
to the Legislature and served with distine- 
tion in the lower house during that session. 
He was elected to the state senate in 1907 
and 1909, and was again sent to the senate 
from Lane county for the 1915 session. He 
is married and resides in Eugene. He is a 
member of the Masonic and Elks orders. 


Chambers Power Company 


This company has done much to add to 
the industrial development of Eugene. It 
owns many factory sites and the water 


ditch supplying the power direct to factory 
by turbine water wheel, The mill race was 
dug in 1852 and has been in continuous 
use since. During the past twelve years 
the payrolls of Eugene plants buying power 
from this company have been doubled many 
times. It now supplies power for the En- 
gene Excelsior Co., Eugene Mill & Elevator 


Co., Eugene Woolen Mill Co., Geo. Midgley 
Planing Mill and the Eugene Ice and Cold 
Storage Co., and is anxious to supply other 
factories with both location and power at 


very low cost, as power is now going to 
waste. 
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Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. 


The Part of a Corporation in 
the Development of a City 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company plays an intimate part in the 
daily lives of the people of Portland and 
the Willamette Valley. 

It not only gives reliable streetcar ser- 
vice to the city and vicinity and operates 
125 miles of interurban electric railway of 
its own, but it also furnishes the power 
to other companies controlling more than 
400 miles of electric lines in Western 
Oregon. 

More than this, it brings power in abun- 
dance from the heart of the Cascade Moun- 
tains into the heart of Portland, lighting 
the homes and the streets and turning 
the wheels of the city’s factories and mills. 

The company has the confidence of the 


people. In return the company gives to 
the people genuine service. Its aim is 
to exemplify the new ideal in corporate 
management. 


It has for years 
factors in the 


been one of 
material 


the big 
development of 


Portland. For example, its share in the 
almost universal paving of the city’s streets 
represents an enormous investment, one 
warranted only by its policy of doing 
whatever it can for the upbuilding of the 
city as a whole. As the table on this page 
illustrates, Portland stands first of all the 
cities of the United States in street cars 
operated in proportion to population served. 
Street railway men both East and West 
recognize its standing as a public service 
corporation managed according to modern 
methods and dealing with its patrons on 
the basis of fair play. It has been one of 
the leaders in the nation-wide Safety First 
movement, 


Through its Eastern connections it has 
turned the eyes of capital toward Oregon 
as a field for investment. It 
that where confidence prevails 
is bound to follow. 


believes 
prosperity 
By constructing new lines far out into 
the country it has opened up new territory, 
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CARS OPERATED PER 10,000 INHABITANTS. 
PoRTLAND HASMORE STREET CARs 
iN Service Per CAPITA THAN ANY 
OTHER CITY IN THE WoRLO. 


HOW PORTLAND'S STREET RAILWAY SERV- 
ICE COMPARES WITH THAT OF OTHER 
CITIES. 

and has seen its new stations soon sur- 


rounded by homes and small farms, people 


living and making their living where it was 


impossible to earn a living when no electric 
line was there. By bringing such wonder- 
lands as the canyons of the Clackamas 
and Sandy Rivers within easy reach of 
the city it has taught Portland the value 
of Oregon's scenic possibilities from a com- 
mercial standpoint. 


The payroll of the company is approxi- 
mately two and one-half millions per year. 
During the years when its great power 
plants were under construction this figure 
was much exceeded, Since the beginning of 
1908 the total payroll has been $18,013,079. 


The president of the corporation, Mr. 
Franklin T. Griffith, is a well-known Oregon 
man with a vast circle of friends. Its vice- 
president, Mr. F, I. kuller, is a pioneer 
street railway man of Portland who has 
seen the business grow from the early 
days of horse cars. The general manager, 
Mr. F, W. Hild, is a trained electric rail- 
way and lignt and power executive. 


In both its construction and equipment 
the company typifies Portland permanency 
in the substantiality of whatever it builds 
or operates. 


IN THE HEART OF THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS, 
WHOSE SWIFT-MOVING STREAMS SUPPLY 


THE ELECTRICITY FOR PORTLAND. 


rH RIVER MILL, 
PLANTS OF THE 
MAS RIVER 


ONE OF THE 
COMPANY ON 


BIG 


POWER 
THE CLACKA- 


POWER LINB, OF 
STRUCTION, BY THE 
WAY FROM THE 


SIDE OF 


PERMANENT 
THE 
MOUNTAINS TO THE CITY. 


BE. io od BULLDING PORTLAND. 
CON- COMPANY'S OFFICE BUILD- 
ae ING IN THD HBART OF THD CITY, 


WITH 
NEATH 


POWER STATION BB- 
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THE PENDLETON ROUND-UP. THE EPIC OF THE WEST. “LET ‘ER BUCK.’ PENDLETON, OREGON, PROVIDES EACH YEAR FOR THE VISITOR AN ENTERTAINMENT WITHOUT EQUAL, 
A PANORAMA OF THE WEST OF THE BY-GONE DAYS WHOSE EVERY MOMENT IS FULL OF COLOR AND OF THE EXCITEMENT THAT ONLY THIS EXHIBITION OF SKILL AND DAR- 
ING CAN FURNISH. THE ROUND-UP IS SO UNIQUE AN EXP¢ \SITION OF FRONTIER TIMES THAT ONLY A PERSONAL VISIT WILL SATISFY THE TOURIST. 


a9 


“THE BIGGEST LITTLE CITY OF ITS SIZE IN THE WEST.” SATISFIED ONLY WITH THE BEST, THE LEADING SPIRITS OF THE CITY ARE 
S WELL AS PROMOTING ITS MATERIAL WBLFARE BY THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF NEW INDUSTRIES AND THE UFBUILDING 
GIVE SOME DETAILED INFORMATION ON UMATILLA COUNTY. 


PENDLETON, UMATILLA COUNTY, OREGON, 
MAKING IT AN BXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL TOWN A 
OF ITS COMMERCIAL LIFE. THE FOLLOWING PAGES 
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Copyrighted by W. S. Bowman 

THE ROUND-UP IS UNIQUE IN THAT IT IS AN ACTUAL PORTRAYAL AND NOT THE E °T OF REHEARSING 

COWBOYS AND COWGIRLS COME TO THE YEARLY TESTS OF AND HARDIHOOD FRESH FROM THE 
ITOR EMPHASIZES IS THAT “SOMETHING IS DOING ALL THE AT THE ROUND-UP." 


G THE INDIANS ARE NOT SHOW INDIANS AND THE DASHING 
ND RANGES THE PARTICULAR POINT EACH RETURNING VIS- 


PENDLETON HAS BECOME KNOWN ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES AS THE HOME OF THE ROUND-UP. IT IS MORE THAN THAT, FOR PENDLETON IS A COMMERCIAL CITY OF GROWING 
: IMPORTANCE WITH 7500 INHABITANTS, IT IS THE DISTRIBUTING CENTER OF A RICH TERRITORY, AND ITS TRANSPORTATION POSITION IS SO FAVORABLE THAT MANUFACTUR- 
ING IS INCREASING EVERY YEAR. 
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Umatilla County, Oregon 


Umatilla county, Oregon, is situated in 
the northeastern part of the state, bounded 
on the north by the Columbia River, on the 


east and south by the Blue Mountains. The 
altitude ranges from 300 feet at the Co- 


lumbia River to 4500 feet at the summit of 
the mountains. Its area is approximately 
2,000,000 acres, about one quarter of which 
is tillable and three-quarters range land, 
with a small proportion of semi-arid land. 

The wealth-producing industries in the 
order of their importance are wheat farm- 
ing, sheep and wool, cattle and beef, horses 
and mules, hogs, alfalfa hay farming, flour 
milling, woolen manufacturing and wool 
scouring, varied forms of horticulture, dairy- 
ing, domestic and market gardening, poultry 
rearing. 

The approximate annual products are 6,- 


000,000 bushels of wheat, 300,000 sheep, 
3,000,000 pounds of wool, of which 500,000 
pounds are manufactured into world-famous 
“Pendleton Woolen Mills’ Robes and Blank- 
ets;” 20,000 head of beef cattle, 10,000 hogs, 
17,000 barrels of flour, 1665 tons of mill 
feed and correspondingly significant quan- 
tities of other products. 

The assessed valuation of the property in 
the county is $49,000,000 and the rate of 
taxation seven mills. 

Prices of land range from $5 per acre for 
rough mountain range to $150 per acre for 
the best wheat land, $200 per acre for the 
best irrigated alfalfa land and $400 per acre 
for the best developed orchard land. The 
yield of wheat ranges from 15 to 65 bushels, 
with an average for the whole county of 
33 bushels. The yield of alfalfa hay ranges 
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HOTEL PENDLETON, ONE OF THE 


MODERN 


BUILDINGS OF 


PENDLETON 


are equal to those of any of the counties 
the Pacific states except in the large 


from three to twelve tons per acre, with an 


average of five. These are conservative of 
figures. cities. 
School facilities throughout the county Pendleton, the county seat, has 7500 in- 


VIEWS OF THE PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, WHOSE INDIAN BLANKETS ARE KNOWN AND 
SOLD ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES. 
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SCENE IN WHEAT FIELD IN EASTERN OREGON THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE GRANDE RONDE VALLEY. 
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ON A WHEAT RANCH 
habitants, two national banks, with com- 
bined working capital of $1,000,000 and de- 
posits of $4,000,000; mercantile establish- 
ments, flour, woolen and wool-scouring 
mills and all the industrial and social ac- 
companiments of a thriving, prosperous 
town. 

Transportation facilities throughout the 
county and at the county seat in particular 
are excellent. Two competing systems 
traverse the territory. The main transcon- 
tinental line of one road runs through the 
county and Pendleton, and several branch 
lines bring the markets of the world within 
the reach of all. Beside these the fact that 
the Columbia River flows along the north- 
ern boundary adds immeasurably to trans- 
portation advantages. 

At Pendleton is annually staged the fa- 
mous Pendleton Round-Up, aptly styled 
“The Epic Drama of the West.” This con- 
sists of a three-day outdoor program of 
so-called “Wild West” features arranged to 
illustrate and commemorate the rapidly van- 
ishing pioneer western country, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the features relating to 
the native American Indians and the lives 
and activities of the cow-boys. 

To the “Round-Up” are annually attracted 
extraordinarily large crowds from all parts 
of the world. Tourists in the West, who 
fail to see the “Round-Up” will miss one of 
the most interesting sights of all the many 
provided for their entertainment during the 
summer of 1915. The dates for the “Pen- 


NEAR ATHENA, OREGON 
dleton Round-Up” are September 23, 24 
and 25. 
Information in more minute detail about 


any of the subjects herein briefly men- 


tioned will gladly be supplied to those who 


inquire of the secretary of the Pendleton 
Commercial Association, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Athena 


The population of Athena is seven hun- 
dred. It is located 18 miles northeast of 
Pendleton, and is the county seat of Uma- 
{illa county; has two railroads, the OW. 
R. & N. and the Northern Pacific, and has 
an elevation of 1745 feet, being five miles 
from the foot of the Blue Mounta-ns. 

The surrounding country is rolling, and 
is all under cultivation. The Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation lies just to the south of 
the town. 

Wheat, barley and hogs are the principal 
products. Wheat yields 40 to 60 bushels 
per acre, and barley 40 to 75 bushels per 
acre. 

The town has four churches, a national 


IN THE 


TIMBER BELT OF 


WHEELER COUNTY. 


A TIMBER CRUISER AND HIS 


PORTABLE HOME. 


bank with over one-half million dollars of 
deposits, and a quarter of a million in 
loans, and a flour mill with a capacity of 
550 barrels per day, run by electricity. 
Athena has a good public school system, 
with a new $35,000 building now in the 
course of construction. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company’s 
main power line passes through the town 
furnishing power and light to the inhabi- 
tants. 

Athena has three dry goods stores, three 
grocery stores, two garages, two implement 
houses, a hardware store, two hotels, drug 
store, bakery, paint shop, two barber shops 
one lawyer, three doctors, two dentists, a 
drug store, a furniture store, two butcher 
shops, two livery stables, two chop mills 
three blacksmith shops, two harness ahone 
and a moving picture show. : 

A new macadam road just completed 
leads from Athena to Pendleton, and a ma- 
cadam road will soon be completed to 


Walla Walla, Wn., a distance of 30 miles 
northeastward, 


James H. Raley 


The development of the West is typified 
in the career of James H. Raley, of Pen- 
dleton, one of the best known attorneys in 
Hastern Oregon. He was born in Ne- 
braska City, Nebraska, January 20, 1855, 
as parents being Jonathan and Racket 
Birchfield Raley. The family crossed the 
plains with an ox team in 1862. In 1864 
they settled on the site of the present city 
of Pendleton. The son rode the ranges 
of Umatilla and Grant Counties as a cow- 
bey for ten years. 

After attending the schools of Umatilla 
County, Mr. Raley took a course at the 
University of Oregon, and later began 
studying law under John J. Balleray at 
Pendleton. In 1895 he was admitted to 
the bar, and has been in active practice 
since. 

While known all over the state as a law- 
yer, his activities have not been confined 
to the law. For three years he was man- 
ager of the Pendleton Hotel. For the 
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same length of time he was a partner of 
E. J. Somerville in the drug business, For 
five years he was cashier of the Pendleton 
Savings Bank, and for four years was 
county surveyor. Repeatedly he has been 


councilman and also mayor of his city. In 


JAMES H RALEY 


the state senate he represented Umatilla 
and Union Counties for eight years. 

During the administration of Sylvester 
Pennoyer as governor Mr. Raley was on 
his staff as lieutenant-colonel. He is the 
author of Raley’s Irrigation Laws, the re- 
sult of special study. He is one of the 
large stockholders in the American Na- 
tional Bank of Pendleton. 

In politics Mr. Raley is a Democrat. He 
Was a candidate on that ticket for Congress 
and also for Attorney-General. He is a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and has three 
daughters and one son, J. R. Raley, who 
is his partner in the legal firm of Raley & 
Raley, Pendleton, 


Robert N. Stanfield 


The name of Robert N. Stanfield is 
closely linked with irrigation work in Ore- 
gon. He has been a leader in enterprises 
to reclaim arid land in several sections 
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PIERCE FALLS, COLUMBIA RIVER, NOW KNOWN BY ITS INDIAN NAME, ELOWAH FALLS 


of the state, and is known for the spe- 
cial study he has given to irrigation prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Stanfield was the original owner of 
the site of Stanfield, the town situated in 
the heart of the great Umatilla irrigation 


Pete. 


ROBERT N. STANFIELD 
district. Here is a practical illustration of 
the wonder workings of irrigation, and 
here a town has grown up as the center 
of the area under this method of develop- 
ment. 

In other ways Mr. Stanfield is also widely 
known to the people of Oregon. He igs the 
dent of the Oregon Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation, and has done much for the fur- 
therance of this industry, one of the foun- 
dation stones in the state’s prosperity. 

Mr. Stanfield is the second of the name 
in Oregon, his father being a pioneer in 
the eastern part of the state. He is a 
native of the state, is 37 yea old, and 
was educated in the public hools of 
Umatilla county and in the normal school 
at Weston. He has engaged extensively 
in stock-raising and is the owner of sev- 
eral large tracts of land. 

For the last two sessions of the Legis- 
lature Mr. Stanfield has represented Uma- 
tilla and Morrow counties at Salem. He 
was re-elected last year by a heavy ma- 
jority. Among his numerous affiliations 
are his memberships in the Masonic and 
Elks orders and in the Mystic Shrine, 
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The Story of Rolled Oats As It Is 


These Mills Are Different---Special Machinery and 
Special Knowledge Required in Cereal Milling 


You eat cereals of some kind each day. 
everybody does. And you buy your rolled 
oats, flaked wheat, pearls of wheat, pan- 
cake flour, or other favorite cereal product 
without much thought of the elaborate 
methods needed to produce these wholesome 
and economical foods, And why should you 
think of such things as milling methods? 
Well, really, except in the abstract, you 
should not; this is part of the business of 
cereal mills, and the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., in Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and San 
Francisco, is doing this for you. 


First comes the selection of the grain— 
oats, wheat, rye or parley—each purchased 
by special representatives of the company 
in that part of the Pacific Coast that raises 
the best. Experience has taught that in 
cereal milling there is much in selecting 
the right grain, and specially qualified buy- 
ers solve this satisfactorily. The grain is 
always threshed and on the Pacific Coast 
sacked by the farmers, as all know, and 
then comes for storage in the company’s 
country warehouses to be shipped in hun- 
dreds of cars to the mills. When the cars 
arrive the sacks are cut open and the grain 
flows into an immense hopper which dis- 
tributes it on an endless belt conveyor that 
carries it in front of the mill for about 
one hundred feet and into a large capacity 
grain elevator to be taken to the top of the 
cleaning house. Here the first process 
really begins. This is the cleaning of what 
may be called the raw grain and the mills 
of Albers Bros. Milling Co. are extraordi- 
narily equipped for this work. 


The grain runs from the top by gravity 
through a system of machines, one after 
another, until it reaches the first floor of 
the cleaning house, and it is then elevated 
again to continue through more different 
machines until all chaff, foreign seeds and 
substances are removed. In this way it is 


cleaned again and again, Then it is graded 
or sorted according to the size ot the ker- 
nel, only the largest and choicest being 
used. Some of these grains being very hard 
to reduce to the proper condition, another 
run is made through several machines for 
more preparatory measures. By this time 
the grain has been properly sorted and 
ready for milling. As each food has its 
separate methods, from this point onward 


Made in Portland 


it will not be possible to consider them 
all, but as rolled oats are the best known 
and most used, let us see how they are 
milled. 

These large, choice, 
oats go to immense, patented dry kilns. 
These are constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, 15 by 15 feet and eighty feet high. 
There are two in the Portland mill with 
provision for two more. Wach kiln con- 
tains a revolving shaft extending from top 
to bottom upon which, at intervals, are set 
twelve revolving pans. Steam heats the 
kilns and the pans to a high temperature 
and the oats move from the top of the kiln 


specially selected 


to the bottom, passing from one pan to the 


other. Here the manipulation is carefully 
watched, and some ideas used that are 
novel. Here the beginning of the delicate 


flavor of Albers Rolled Oats is first estab- 
lished, making them in a class by them- 
selves, To the battery of hullers they next 
eo and are here divested of their outer 
hulls. This necessitates separating the 
whole oat kernels from the hulls and broken 
particles, and more preparing and grading, 
and this time the operation is a very 
lengthy one, as there must be none but 
perfect large polished oats when the pro- 
cedure is through, and they must be com- 
pletely free from hulls. 

Now, the oat groat, as it is called, is get- 
ting near the stage where it is perfected, 
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ready to be rolled, and become a food prod- 
uct. The groats are run into special bins, 
from where they go to the big cereal rolls, 
heing steamed on the way so they will roll 
perfectly. Through the hot rolls, and over 
dryers, and grading screens, the uniform 
rolled oats make their way to a belt con- 
veyor that carries the product to the pach- 
ing machines. Here, the oats go into small 
bins temporarily, and are automatically 
taken from these bins, and run into cartons, 
packed down gently, weighed, and the car- 
tons sealed all without being touched by 
human hands. The cartons are finally 
boxed and made ready for delivery. This 
is a brief description, without any technical 
terms, and in a simple, plain way, of the 
process of only one kind of food manv- 
factured by this firm. Each food has its 
own methods, just as systematic and thor- 
ough. 

The machinery differs materially from 
that used in flour milling. Cereal mills 
making the class of food products similar 
to Albers Bros. Milling Co, are not very 
numerous. So that the line of manufac- 
tured machinery used in the industry is not 
complete, and the ability to overcome the 
difficulties and imperfections of the mill- 
ing of cereals is what has brought this 
company to such success that their brands 
are known familiarly in every household 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Inventive 
faculty and originality have made _ their 
equipment different from other mills, and 
made it possible to turn out goods with a 
distinctive flavor, and in a class by them- 
selves. That these cereal products are in 
popular demand is best demonstrated by 
the growth of the Portland plant, which has 
grown from a small beginning in 1895, until 
the mill and docks shown in the illustra- 
tion occupy over one thousand feet of 
water front. 

Visitors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
will find a handsome exhibit building in 
the most prominent spot in the Palace of 
Food Products, directly approached from 
all four entrances. The dome and windows 
of the building are entirely of art glass 
The miner, the picture used on the carton 
of Albers pancake flour, is portrayed 
in the center. An exhibit of a moving pano- 
ramic reproduction of the Portland and Se- 
attle plants, showing the water, with the 
mountains in the background, and boats in 
action, will be found entertaining and _ in- 
structive. A mezzanine floor is provided 
and equipped with writing desks and easy 
chairs that are at the disposal of cus- 
tomers, should they care to go there and 
rest or write. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. 


INTERIOR OF 
To George H. Watson, president of the 
Baltimore Dairy Luncheon, Inc., belongs 
the distinction of being the original cafe- 
teria man in Portland. Ten years ago Mr. 
Watson opened the first cafeteria here. It 
was such a success that he now has five 
of them, as well as two bakeries, all in a 
flourishing condition. His five Baltimore 
dairy luncheons are at 287 Washington 
street, 326 Washington street, 303 Burnside 
street, 264 Morrison street, and 86 Third 
street. 
Mr. Watson was born in Decorah, Iowa, 
in 1868. He was steward in the United 
States Navy for a time, serving aboard the 


A BALTIMORE DAIRY 


LUNCH, OWNED BY GEORGE H. WATSON 


famous old cruiser Baltimore. He was on 
the Baltimore under Captain (later Rear- 
Admiral) Schley, at the time of the Val- 
paraiso incident in 1892, which nearly 
caused war with Chile, 

Later he put in 12 years as a railroad 


man in Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Oregon. He came to Portland 15 years ago, 
and has been in the restaurant business 
since 19( 

Mr. Watson is at present county chair- 
man of the Multnomah Democratic central 
committee. He is a member of Columbia 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; of Washington 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, and of Co- 


lumbia Commandery, Knights Templar. 


William Adams 


Mr. Adams is City Treasurer of Portland. 
He came to Portland as a boy from Tenby, 
Wales, where he was born October 18, 
1874. In Portland he began with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. He 
rose from messenger boy to assistant man- 
ager. He became City Treasurer in 1911. 

Mr. Adams has had great experience in 
dealing with the public, and the City Treas- 
urer’s office is one where the public is not 
forced to wait. His office system was the 
only one not changed by the New York 
accountants who systematized Portland’s 
bookkeeping. He was one of the first men 


to install ledger posting by the use of add- 
ing machines, this method being afterward 
adopted by Marshall Field & Co. and other 
Eastern corporations. His motto is “Never 
put off until tomorrow what you can do to- 
day.” He makes a special effort to clear 
his desk each day before he closes it. He 
has been successful in all his business and 
political efforts. 

Mr. Adams is a member of the Old Time 
Telegraphers’ Association, the Cambrian So- 
ciety, the Masons, the Independent Order 
of Foresters, the Order of Moose, and holds 
important positions in the local Elks lodge 
He is also active in several civie organiza- 
tions. In politics ne is a Republican, He 
is married, his wife being Miss Mintie L 
Wessels before her marriage. 
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Denny-Renton Clay 
& Coal Company 
Portland 


The Denny-Renton Clay «& 
Coal Company owns and 
operates two plants in the 
Portland district, one in 
Portland itself and the other 
at Image, Washington, on the 
Columbia River. This com- 
pany supplies most of the 
salt glazed vitrified clay 
sewer pipe and much of the 
drain tile for both Oregon 
and Washington. 

The company’s payroll in 
Portland is $75,000 yearly, 
and an equal sum is ex- 


UPPER PICTURE—DISTRIBUT- 
ING DOCK AND OFFICES AT 
WEST END OF BURNSIDE 
BRIDGE 


EES 


in 


pended for other purposes. 
From $15,000 to $20,000 per 
year is also spent for labor 
in Yamhill County, where 
the clay is procured. 

The making of salt glazed 
vitrified clay pipe is an in- 
teresting process requiring 
constant vigilance. The final 
work is the baking or vitri- 
fication, which demands a 
uniform heat of 2200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

From the time the clay is 
dug out of the ground to the 
delivery of the pipe from 
the kilns the greatest care 
is taken to secure the grade 
of pipe which meets this 
company’s standard. 


LOWER PICTURE—THE DENNY- 
RENTON PLANT IN PORT- 
LAND. MANY MILLION FEET 
OF SEWER FIPE HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN THIS LONG= 
ESTABLISHED FACTORY, 
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George W. Stapleton 


Mr. Stapleton occupies a high position 
among the attorneys of Portland. He is 
equally well known on the Washington side 
of the Columbia, as he practiced in the 
Evergreen state for several years before 
coming to Portland, 

His parents were John and Josephine 
Stapleton, his father being a farmer and 
steckman. He attended Pacific University 
at Forest Grove but did not graduate. In 
October, 1884, he began the study of the 
law, and marrying in Goldendale, Washing- 
ton, in 1886, he began practice in that 
town. After four years he removed to 
Vancouver, and there he remained until 
1898, building up a large practice. 

Mr. Stapleton has served as 
three towns, Goldendale and 


mayor of 
Vancouver, 


STAPLETON 


GEORGD w. 


and is now the mayor of his home town, 
Gresham, not far from Portland. His prin- 


cipal investments are in Portland real 
estate, and his law office is the Yeon 
building. 

In the eighties Mr. Stapleton was a 


member of the territorial militia in Wash- 
ington. He was presidential elector on the 
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gold Democrat ticket in the same state in 
1896, but became a Republican following 
the advent of Bryanism in the Democratic 
party. He is a Mason and a member of 
the Mystic Shrine, being potentate of Al 
Kader temple, Portland, 


Frank W. Wood, M. D. 


Dr. Wood is a former Government sery- 
ice physician who came to Oregon during 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition. VYhat was 
in 1905, and Dr. Wood saw enough of Ore- 
gon to convince him that his permanent 
home would be in this state. He has never 
left here since. 

A native of Indiana, 
C. Wood, a physician, He received his 
preliminary education at the high school 
at Franklin, Indiana, and later at the col- 
lege in the same town. In 1897 he grad- 
uated from Rush Medical College, Chi- 
cago, and began practice at once. The 
following year he entered the Government 


his father was J. 


FRANK W. 


WoOoD, M. D. 


service and was placed in charge of the 
hospital at Albuquerque, New Mexico. Here 
he remained for six years, when he felt the 


eall of Oregon. After practicing for two 
years in Clatskanie he removed to Port- 
land. During the winter of 1912-13 he 


spent much time doing post-graduate work 
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in Rochester, New York and Philadelphia. 
He is a member of the City and County 
Medical Society, the Masons and the Royal 
Arcanum. His residence is at 1083 Haw- 
thorne avenue. 


Thomas J. Cleeton 


Judge Cleeton was born on a farm in 
Missouri, October 7, 1861. He was edu- 
eated in the public schools and the State 
Normal school at Kirksville, in that state. 
Coming to Oregon in 1891, he settled in 


THOMAS J. CLEETON 


St. Helens, Columbia County, at first work- 
ing in a sawmill and later he taught there 
and in 1892 became county school super- 
intendent, an office he had also held in 
Schuyler County, Missouri. In 1895, he was 
admitted to the bar. The vear he 
Was a member of the Oregon Legislature. 
From 1896 to 1900, he was prosecuting at- 
torney of the fifth judicial district. In 
1900, he came to Portland and was in gen- 
eral practice until appointed county judge 
in 1910. He was re-elected without oppo- 
sition in 1912, but the 1913 legislature ele- 
vated him to circuit judge. This act being 
declared unconstitutional, he became county 
judge again, which position he now holds. 


same 


Judge Cleeton was married in 1894 to 
Maude Shanahan, 


L. E. Crouch 


Not long before the opening of the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition in Portland in 1905, 
a number of citizens awoke to the fact that 
the Exposition city-to-be was not very clean. 
To handle the ‘clean-up’ campaign that 
ensued, the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
obtained the appoint- 
ment of L, E. Crouch, 
then a young lawyer, 
as a special deputy 
city attorney, He was 
told to clean up the 
town, and he did. 
Moreover, he did it so 
jwell that when the 
fair opened, the at- 
itractiveness of the 
city was cause for 
general comment. Re- 
sults of his work are 
still apparent in-white- 
washed docks, neatly 
painted telephone 
poles, elimination of 


from the and the 


bicycle racks sidewalks, 


GREGON 


APPLE 


fact that having acquired the “clean-up” 
habit, Portland has kept itself clean ever 
since. 


As a result of the campaign carried on 
at that time Portland today presents an 


appearance that enables it to compare 
favorably with Eastern cities, and 


in the face of its being a seaport and 


having a population that is cosmopolitan 
in the extreme. The appearance of all 


the residence districts are especially noted 
by visitors. 


Mr. Crouch has lived in Portland since 
1902. We came here from Stockbridge, 
Wis., where he was born on July 28, 1879. 
He graduated from the University of Ore- 
gon Law Department in 1904 and has prac- 
ticed here since. 


In 1904, he joined the Oregon National 
Guard as a private in Company F. When 
he resigned three years ago, he had risen 
to the captaincy of the company. 


Mr. Crouch is a member of Phi Delta Phi 
law fraternity; of the Multnomah Amateur 
Athletic Club, Portland Commercial Club, 
Progressive Business Men’s Club, Knights 
of Pythias and D, O. K. K. His law office 
is at 612 Spalding building. 


ORCHARD IN 


FULL BLOOM 


Thomas Gough Ryan 


It takes genuine ability for a young man 
to be able to quit a good position, one in 
which he has already established himself 
as a successful man, to begin at the bot- 
tom in another profession and then to 
make good just as emphatically in that. 
That is what Thomas Gough Ryan did when 
he resigned as chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Electric Railroad 
and hung out his shingle as an attorney, 
In a very short time, he has taken a 
prominent position in the bar, 

In 1912, Mr. Ryan was appointed Assist- 
ant United States Attorney under John 
McCourt. Since January, 19138, he has been 


Deputy 
Attorney Walter Evans. 


District Attorney under District 

Born in Minneapolis, Minn., on August 
14, 1886, his father being T. C, Ryan and 
his mother, who is still living, Hlizabeth 
Ryan, he attended De La Salle College 
after a public school education and _ busi- 
ness college course. After graduating, he 
took up the first job he could get. It 
happened to be with a railroad, and he 
was in the railroad business seven years 
before he was able to realize his ambition 
of practicing law. After coming to Port- 
land, he studied law at the University of 
Oregon Law School. 

In politics, Mr. Ryan is a_stanch Re- 
publican and believes in getting out and 
aoing personal campaign work for the 
ticket. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus, the A, O. H., Irish-American 
Fellowship Club and of Delta Theta Phi. 
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C. F. Saunders 


Mr. Saunders is a graduate of the Na- 
tional University of Washington, D. GC. He 
graduated with the class of 1910, and came 
to Portland the same year. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the Oregon Supreme 
Court in 1912, and has been in active prac- 
tice since as a member of the law firm 


of Schwartz & Saunders. Their law offices 
are at 1104 Wilcox building. 

Mr. Saunders is a member of Sigma Nu 
Phi college fraternity, and of the Mult- 
nomah Amateur Athletic Club. He was 
born in Washington, D. C., April 7, 1891. 
He attended the Business High School at 
Washington before going to the university. 
Mr. Saunders’ residence address in Port- 
land is 186 East Thirteenth street. 


M. Christensen 


Mr, Christensen is one of the best known 
dancing instructors in the Pacifie Nortb- 
west. Together with his brother, who 
conducts a dancing establishment in Se- 
attle, Mr. Christensen learned the art early 
in life in Salt Lake City. The brothers 
are known all over the West. 

The building at Eleventh 


and Yamhill 
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streets which Mr, Christensen uses was 
built especially for him six years ago, be- 
ing planned with detailed regard to the 
needs of the business. Two halls furnish 
ample room and both are maintained in 
such condition that dancing upon their 
shining floors is always a delight. His 
winter school averages 400 pupils. The 
dances held in the Christensen halls are 
select invitation affairs, no public dances 
being conducted there. 


Mr. Christensen is one of the executive 
officers of the American National Associa- 
tion of Masters of Dancing, and was the 
principal means of bringing the 1915 con- 
vention of the organizations to San Fran- 
cisco in August of this year. 

This is the first convention held west of 
Chicago. The object of the association is 
the forwarding of the art of dancing and 
the standardization of the modern steps. 

The Portland Symphony Orchestra is one 
of the successful organizations of its kind 
in the country and its achievements are 
due in part to the indefatigable work of 
Mr. Christensen 
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Karl V. Lively 


Vv. well- 


of the 
known insurance firm of McCargar, Bates 


Karl Lively, member 


& Lively, 301-08 Yeon building, has lived 
in Portland 18 years. He is a native of 
Jackson, Jackson County, Ohio, where he 
was born February 17, 1875, His parents 
were Jonas M. and 
Louisa B. Lively. 

Born and raised in 
the steel and iron 
business, Mr. Lively 
manufactured steel 
wire nails for a time 
at Port Townsend, 
Wash, When this be- 
came unprofitable ow- 
ing to the financial 
depression of 1893-95, 
he went prospecting 
in the California gold- 
fields. In 1897, he 
came to Portland, en- 
tered the insurance 
business, and has been 
in it ever since. 

He attended the 
University of Woos- 
ter, at Wooster, Ohio, as a young man, and 


HENRY, CORNELL ROAD, PORTLAND. EARL 
entered the University of Washington in 
1894 with the class of 1897, though owing 
to the change in his plans caused by his 
going to California, he did not graduate. 
He was extremely active in athletics dur- 
ing and after his college days. He played 
end and half on the University of Wash- 
ington team, and played later with team: 
of the Seattle Athletic Club and the Mult- 
nomah Amateur Athletic Club. Altogether, 
he played football for 12 years. He also 
engaged in track athletics and wrestling, 


Mr. Lively is a member of the new 
Chamber of Commerce, and is an active 
Mason and Shriner, an Elk and a Knight 
of Pythias. His is 459 East 
Twenty-fourth street, 


residence 
North. 


Bradley Adams Ewers 


One of the first attorneys to act as public 
defender in Portland was Bradley Adams 
Nwers. He was appointed tor two weeks 
in 1914, in the trial of the pubiie defende” 
plan, by Municipal Judge Stevenson 
the president of the Multnomah Bar As: 
Mr. Ewers had previously 


and 


sociation. been 
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instrumental 
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in starting 
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prosecutions of 


Mr. Ewers comes 
of an old Virginia 
family, the same as 
that of John Adams, 
second president of 
the United States 
Brig.-Gen. Hzira P. 
Ewers, U. S. A., who 
died two years ago, 
was a first cousin. 
Mr. Ewers. gradu- 
ated in 1910 from the 
National University 
Law School, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with an 
LL. B. degree, but 
took a _ post-graduate 
course in 1911 and 
obtained the degree 
of LL. M. He is a 


member of Sigma Nu Phi national law fra- 
ternity, and for two years has been attor- 
ney for the Oregon League for Abolishment 
of Capital Punishment. 


Coming to Portland on July 


has since practiced 
1124 Yeon 
Claire May, 
Salem, Oregon. 


building. 
daughter 


7, 1911, he 
law. His office is at 
Mr. Ewers married 
of Py He May; - ot: 


Guy R. McCoy 


Mr. McCoy is known among the attorneys 
ef Portland as a powerful advocate, In 
court work and in the preparation of cases 
he has achieved a high reputation, 

As a political speaker Mr. McCoy 
also scored several brilliant successes. 

After receiving his collegiate training 
in Tarkio College, Mr. McCoy graduated 
in law from the University of Colorado, He 
came to Portland in 1906. While associat- 
ed with several abstract companies in Port- 
land, Seattle and the Cal‘fornia cities, Mr. 
McCoy made a special study of the legal 


has 


GUY oR. 


MeCOyY. 


phases of such work, and is now considered 
an authority upon them. For 
he was in charge of the court house divi- 
sion of the Union Abstract Company of 
Portland, and resigned from 


tion to resume the general 
law. 

Mr. McCoy maintains his offices in the 
Yeon building. 


practice of 


two years 


that connec: 
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Frederick H. Drake Shope Brick Company The brick are used both for walis and 
foundations and also for ornamental design 


Mr. Drake, who is United States Commis- Cement brick made by the Shope process ork, such as fireplaces, as beautiful ef- 
sioner for the district of Oregon, was ap- and with machinery marketed by the Shope 
pointed to that position in 1912. He had 
previously been connected with the United 
States Department of Justice, in Montana 
and in Oregon, for over nine years, 


fects can be wrought with the brick manu- 
factured under this patented process. 

This product fills one long-felt need, a 
waterproof brick that is waterproof without 
the use of compounds and yet including 
nodern ta vestry and moss finish effects. 
Under the Shope process perfect crystal- 
lization is secured, and also a surface in 
which all the voids are filled, making it as 
impervious to water as a well-made cistern 
or the top of a good sidewalk, and at the 
same time a mix as wet as that for such 
work is still possible. Shope brick has an 


National Concrete Machinery Company have 


His work for the 
government began 
shortly after his grad- 
uation in law from 
Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in 1901. He 
was stationed in Mon- 
tana, with headquar- 
ters at Butte, from 
1901 to 1919. During 
five years of this 
time he was secretary 
of the Republican Ex- 
ecutive Committee in 
Butte. SHOPE BRICK AS A FOUNDATION 


FIREPLACE AND MANTEL OF SHOPE 
PRODUCT, 


nitimate crushing strength of three to four 
thousand pounds to the square inch. The 
marvelous individuality and variety of or- 
namentation is making this new product 


Earl Clapp Bronaugh 


Earl Clapp Bronaugh, former judge of the 


much sought for. The plant of the Shope’ cireuit court in Multnomah County, was 
: : : ; company is 303 Hast Morrison street, Port- born in Cross County, Arkansas, February 
From Butte, he been successfully introduced into many jand. D. F. Shope is the inventor of the 26, 1866. His parents were Earl Clapp Bro- 
process, 


came to Portland and 


cities of the United States and Canada naugh and Araminta Payne Bronaugh. His 


was for two years an 
assistant attorney for 
the O-W. R. & N. 
Company. He was 
then asked to hely the Department of Jus- 
tice in important work here, which took 
him until November, 1913, He then re- 
turned to the private practice of law. 
Meantime, in 1912, Mr. Drake had been 
appointed United States Commissioner. 

Mr. Drake was born in Virginia City, 
Nevada, August 9, 1878. His father, Colo- 
nel Francis Volney Drake, was the dis- 
trict attorney who prosecuted the famous 
“Back Tax” suits which returned millions 
in taxes to the state. Colonel Drake came 
to Oregon in 1882, and was judge-advocate 
of the National Guard here for 12 years. 
An uncle of Mr. Drake’s, Thomas A. Ste- 
phens, who died in 1897, was a circuit 
judge of Multnomah County. George W. 
Sproule, who has been clerk of the United 
States Court in Montana since it was or- 
ganized there in 1889, is also an uncle. 

In fraternal circles, Mr. Drake is a mem- 
ber of Chi Psi college fraternity and Phi 
Delta Phi law fraternity, and of Camp No. 
77, Woodmen of the World, with the of- 
fice of advisory lieutenant. He also be- 
longs to the Welsh society here. His resi- 
dence is at 600 East Sixty-second street, 
North, and his law offices are in the North- 
western National Bank building. Mr. 
Drake has been admitted to practice in 
California, Montana and Oregon, and in 
the Federal Courts of these states. 


IN 


THE JOHN DAY VALLEY, 


CENTRAL, OREGON 


father was a lawyer, so it was not strange 
that the son early de- 
cided to follow the 
same profession. 

He graduated in the 
classical course from 
the College of the Pa- 
cific, at San Jose, Cal., 
fornia, in 1888, and 
then came to Port- 
land. He took up the 
study of law in the 
University of Oregon 
law school. Graduat- 
ing and passing the 
bar examinations in 
1890, he began prac- 
tice the same year, 


From 1900 to 1902, 
Mr. Bronaugh was a 
member of the Port- 
land City Council. He was judge of the 
circuit court for Multnomah County from 
1907 to 1910, resigning from the bench in 
June of the latter year to resume profes- 
sional practice. He has since that time 
been associated with Jerry B. Bronaugh in 
the law firm of Bronaugh & Bronaugh. In 
politics, Mr. Bronaugh is a Republican. 

A member of both Phi Kappa Psi college 
fraternity and Phi Delta Phi, the college 
legal fraternity, Mr. Bronaugh also is active 
in lodge and fraternal circles. He is past 
regent of Multnomah Council, Royal Ar- 
canum, and at present is grand vice regent 
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of the grand council of Oregon. He is 
worshipful master of Willamette Lodge No. 
2, A. F. & A. M., and grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Oregon, A. F. & A. M. 

Mr. Bronaugh is married and has four 
children. His residence address is Home- 
wood, Boardman Station, on a suburban 
line out of Portland. 


Malcolm H. Clark 


Mr. Clark is one of the many professional 
men of Oregon who came from the Middle 
West and made Portland his home. Prep- 
aration for his professional work was made 
both East and West. 

He was born in Redwood Falls, Minne- 
sota. in 1885. His parents were John and 
Mary Jane (Caldwell) Clark, his father 


MALCOLM H. CLARK. 


being a Minnesota farmer. He received 
his preparatory education in the schools of 
Redwood county. He came to Portland 
in April, 1907, and in 1910 graduated from 
the law department of the University of 
Oregon. The following year he went to 
Yale, and graduated from the law depart- 
ment of that institution. He was admitted 
to practice in Oregon June 10, 1910. With 


= 


his brother, Alfred E. Clark, he is a mem- 
ber of the legal firm of Clark, Skulason & 
Clark. 

Mr. Clark is a member of the Phi Alpha 
Delta, the law fraternity, and of the Multo- 
mah Amateur Athletic Club. He is married. 


Thad W. Vreeland 


Among the Portlanders who joined in the 
Klondike gold rush of the late '90s, hoping 
to come back with pockets filled with gold, 
was Thad W. Vreeland, now a leading 
member of the bar here. Mr, Vreeland was 
in the North about six months. In that 
time he obtained no gold, but he did get a 
lot of experience that has been mighty 
handy to him since. 

He returned in time to be elected Justice 


Pea 
19( 


of the 
1898 to 


Deputy District 


Commercial 


ce, 


and 
From 


Club, 


Attorney. 


held that office from 

1908 to 1910 he was 
He has been in 
yrivate practice since, 
his office being at 
020 Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

Mr. 
orn 
Mich., 
866. 


Vreeland was 
at Flat Rock, 
on January 6, 
After attending 
high school in De- 
troit, he came _ to 
Portland in March, 
889. He graduated 
from the University 
of Oregon Law School 
in 1 . Mr. Vreeland 
is a member of the 
a Knight Templar, 


thirty-second degree Mason, and a Shriner. 
He is married and has five children. 


Mario G. Montrezza 


Mario G. Montrezza, one of Portland’s 
well-known lawyers, is a native of Turin, 


Italy, where he was born September 8, 
1883, His parents were Emil Montrezza 
and Anna Montrezza, and the mother is 


still living. Mr. Montrezza was educated 
at a college in Leghorn, Italy, preparatory 
to entering the Royal Naval Academy. He 
studied also at Chanbery, France, and at 
Bonn, Germany, to familiarize himself with 
the languages of those countries, which he 
speaks fluently. 

He finished his studies in social science 
at Genoa and Florence, Italy, in 1903, came 
to New York in 1906, and went to Colo- 


A PICTURE THAT SHOWS THE ANGLER'S REWARD IN AN EASTERN OREGON STREAM. 


rado as Consular "Delegate under Consul 
General Coste. In 1908, he came to Port- 
land as secretary to Count Ferdinand Can- 
diana, then Italian consul here, serving as 
secretary until Dr. Candiana resigned. In 
the meantime he was studying law in the 
law department of the University of Ore- 
gon. He graduated in 1912 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year. 

In 1908, Mr. Montrezza was appointed 
Commissioner for Italy at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle in 1909. 
He gained the gold medal for the Italian 
section. 

Before being admitted to the practice of 
law in Oregon, he had conducted success- 
fully a real estate business, operating 
largely among Italians here, hundreds of 
whom he located on farms or sold homes. 
In 1910, the Portland Italian colony having 
assumed first class importance among Ital- 
jan communities in the United States, he 
founded “L’Italiano,” a 16-page weekly il- 
lustrated magazine dealing with literary, 
political and agricultural subjects. His 
paper appealed to Italians to become Amer- 
ican citizens and through his tireless ef- 
forts thousands of Italians became natural- 
ized and united themselves into a political 
league known as the Italian American 
Union, of which he is president. 

Mr. Montrezza served in the famous 
corps of “Bersaglieri” in the Italian army 
as cadet. When Cavalry Troop A, Oregon 
National Guard, was formed, he joined and 
was made corporal. He resigned later be- 
cause of press of business. Mr. Montrezza 
is a staunch Republican, and tries to make 
a good American citizen of every Italian 
that comes to Portland. He is constantly 
working for a better understanding be- 
tween Americans and Italians. 

In addition to being president of the 
Italian American Union, of Portland, Mr. 
Montrezza is president of the Italian Be- 
nevolent Society “Bersaglieri,’ member of 
Italia Grove No. 2, U. A. O. D., president 
of the Italian American Republican Union, 
president of the Portland Fencing Club, 
and former member of the Oregon Yacht 
Club and belongs to the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Montrezza’s wife was Miss Anita 
Montrezza, of Leghorn, Italy, before their 
marriage. They have two children, Rene 
and Albert, seven and five years old, both 
born in Portland. Mr. Montrezza’s offices 
are at 226-230 Henry building. His resi- 
dence is at 1180 East Yamhill street. 


Governor James Withycombe 
James Withycombe, Governor of Oregon, 

has been a resident of this state for forty- 

four years. He came here in 1871 with 
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his parents, Thomas Withycombe and Mary 
Ann Withycombe. from Devonshire, Eng- 
land, when he was only 17 years old. He 
was born at Tavistock, Devonshire, March 
21, 1854. 

While at Tavistock, young Withycombe 
had attended public school and academy, 
and had taken one year’s special work in 
veterinary science. His father was a farm- 
er, and after the family’s emigration to 
Oregon, the boy worked on a farm and 
practiced as a veterinary for the first ten 
years. In 1889, he was appointed State 
Veterinarian of Oregon. He held this 
position for nine years, until 1898, resign- 


JAMES WITHYCOMBR, 
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ing to accept appointment as Director of 
the Oregon Experiment Station, 

Dr. Withycombe was the first veterinar- 
ian on the Pacific Coast to use tuberculin 
as a diagnostic test for bovine tuberculo- 
sis. He obtained the lymph, or serum, 
used in this test, direct from Dr. Koch's 
laboratory in Germany. 

It is as Director of the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station that he is best known. He 
held this important position for 16 years, 
from 1898 to March 31, 1914, when he re- 
signed to engage in the campaign for the 
Republican nomination tor Governor. His 
own experience as a farmer and his work 


OREGON, 


GOVERNOR OF 


among the farmers as a veterinarian had 
given Dr, Withycombe a broad knowledge 
of the problems of the farmer and a keen 
sympathy that made him an ideal Experi- 
ment Station director, 

He was nominated by a large plurality 
for Governor in a field of eight candidates. 
At the general election in November, 1914, 
he was elected with over 25,000 votes to 
spare, with the distinction of being the 
first Republican elected Governor of Oregon 
for 12 years. 

Governor Withycombe was chairman of 
the Washington County Republican Central 
Committee in 1898. He is a member of the 
board of trustees of the Oregon Academy, 
Northwest Wool Growers’ Association, and 
president of the Northwest Sheep Breeders’ 
and Wool Growers’ Association. He is an 
active member of the State Grange and of 
the Elks. vregon Agricultural College 
honored him several years ago with the 
honorary degree of M. Agr., conferred by 
the regents. 


Edward J. Condon 


Edward J. Condon, president of the Se- 
curity Development Company, with offices 
at Fourth and Pine streets on the ground 
floor of the Multnomah Hotel, is a native 
of Chicago, where he was born on April 4, 
1887. 


He received his preliminary educa- 
tion in the Minneapo- 
lis schools. Later, he 
attended Columbia 
University, of Port- 
land, and Santa Clara 
College, at Santa 
Clara, California. 


Mr. Condon came to 
Portland from Minne- 
apolis ten years ago. 
He has been in the 
real estate and insur- 
ance business most of 
the time since then. 
His company does a 
general real estate 
business, though mak- 
ing a specialty of in- 
side property. 


A Republican in 
polities, Mr, Condon 
has never been active in a political way. 
On the other hand, he never misses an 
opportunity to work for the upbuilding and 
development of Portland and Oregon. He 
is “boosting” for the city and state all the 
time. Mr. Condon is a member of the 
Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club, of the 
Portland Commercial Club, Portland Auto- 
mobile Club, Chamber of Commerce and 
Knights of Columbus. 
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HOTEL OREGON, HOOD RIVER 

Hood River, Oregon, is widely known as 
a center of scientific apple culture and it is 
consequently visited by many prospective 
investors and horticulturalists from all over 
the world. Ready to welcome them and 
care for their comforts is the Hotel Oregon. 
Mr. C. C. Nepple, the manager, and his 
hotel help to create a favorable impression 
of Hood River as soon as the visitor ar- 
rives. The buildings and location command 
a splendid view of the Columbia River. It 
is thoroughly modern in every respect, has 
recently been remodeled and is conducted 
upon the European plan. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, HOOD RIVER 


The First National Bank of Hood River 
opened its doors for business June 1, 1904, 
and made its beginning in a comparatively 
small way, with a capital and surplus of 
$30,000. The most striking fact in the 
history of the institution is the steady 
and healthy growth of business which has 
taken place, At the present time the cap- 
ital and surplus amounts to $121,000, show- 


ing a quadruple gain during an existence 
of less than seven years. The stock of 
the bank is held by about 50 shareholders, 
the majority of whom are local capitalists 
and fruit growers of the world famous Hood 
River Valley. 


The officers of the bank are: F. 8. Stan- 
ley, president; J. W. Hinrichs, vice-presi- 
dent; E. O. Blanchar, cash-er; V. C. Brock, 


assistant cashier; C. D. Hinrichs, assistant 


cashier The directors are F. S. Stanley, 
J. W. Hinrichs, D. McDonald, C. Dethman, 
A. D. Moe. 


A PICTURE OF AN OREGON ORCHARD WHICH SHOWS 


Oregon a Great Fruit Growing State 


‘By Hymen H. Cohen 


It was in Oregon orchards that the modern 
apple pack of today originated and it was in 
this state that the world was shown how to 
manufacture apples. The best apple in the 
world is produced here. Aided by the best 
of climatic conditions, the wonderful soils 
of the Hood River and Rogue River val- 


leys, together with the Mosier sections, 
have given the world an apple unsurpassed 
in quality by any other section. This fact 
is recognized the more strongly by a sim- 
ple glance at the world’s market for this 
king of fruits. Wherever you go, whether 
it be East, North, South or West, there is 


PERFECTION 


OF CULTIVATION. 
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always one standard 
the Oregon product. 

The well-regulated apple sections of Ore- 
gon can produce apples of almost any size 
the trade wants. If there is a call for large 
fruit the growers of Hood River, Mosier 
and Rogue River will see that the trade ob- 
tains it. If a small size or a medium fruit 
is wanted, the order can be just as easily 
filled. The only consideration is that the 
gyewer be notified in advance of what is 
needed. If you want an apple grown ex- 
elusively for your taste or table, something 
that is not to be obtained elsewhere, you 
can get it in Oregon. The growers even 
will seen that with the aid of the sun that 
your name appears printed upon every ap- 
ple—providing you are willing to pay for 
that honor. Whether your taste calls for 
a red apple, a green one, a yellow variety 
or one of russet or black, there will be no 


Andrew J. Derby 


Mr. Derby was born in Gaston, Sumter 
County, Alabama, in 1877. His father was 
Andrew Jackson Derby, a cotton planter, 
who was captain of the 36th Alabama In- 
fantry, C. S. A. His mother was Eliza- 
beth Campbell Derby, a true Southern 
woman. From early boyhood Mr. Derby has 
been an omnivorous reader. He was edu- 
cated at Livingston Military Academy, Liv- 
ingston, Ala. His father desired him to 
study law, but at that time he felt no such 
inclination. After living for a time in 
Oshkosh, Wis., Mr. Derby came to Port- 
land January 1, 1900. Two years later, 
while employed by a lumber company dur- 
ing the day time he began the study of 
law at night. In June, 1904, he was ad- 
mitted to practice. The next year Mr. 
Derby decided to locate permanently in 
Hood River, the town which, because of the 
district's fame as an apple-growing district, 
was attracting many Easterners. When 
Hood River County was created in 1908 he 
became County Judge and served for two 
years. At present he is District Attorney 
for Hood River County. He has been in 
the Legislature, and for three years was 
City Attorney of Hood River. In polities 
he is a Democrat, and represents his county 
on the Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee. He is junior warden of his Masonic 
lodge, and is also a member of the Elks 
order. 

In 1908 Mr. Derby married Eleanor 
Young, of Washington, Pa. They have 
three girl babies, whom their father refers 
to as “Jim,” “Pete” and “Billy.” His office 
in Hood River is in the First National 
Bank building. 


for apple perfection, 
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difficulty in obtaining it in Oregon. Ap- 
ples that are sour, apples that are just tart 
or almost any flavor your appetite craves 
are here available for your call. 

During the last season Oregon produced 
fruit with a total value of more than 


Buropean 
and call for 


Comice or 
perfection 


$6,000,000. Of this amount $2,000,000 was record whenever 
the value estimated for the apple crop. If berries are 
you should happen to stray into a leading the 


HOW THE HOOD RIVER VALLEY 


an Anjou. 
in the Rogue River 
Oregon and invariably break a few world’s 
Oregon straw- 
the trade as 


offered. 


known among 
best carrying fruit of that variety in 


PEOPLE LIVE 


fruit market during the season 
the best pears in the world 
you would be immediately tendered either 
Both are grown to 
section of 


the country. During the early part of the 
season shipments are made as far east as 
Winnipeg and the fruit is generally in 
better condition when it arrives than the 
home offerings. 

Several years ago a Chinese laborer em- 
ployed on a farm at Milwaukie, a suburb 
of Portland, rushed into the residence of 
the owner and excitedly explained that he 


THE 


Ww 


KING 


RESIDENCE. 
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had seen the most wonderful cherries on 
one of the trees that had ever been pro- 
duced. The owner, likewise excited, made 
an inspection of the fruit and to his 
astonishment found on one of the limbs 
great masses of black cherries that were 
of such size that he could scarcely be- 
lieve his own eyes, The cherries were 
named the “Bing” after the Chinaman 
who had discovered them. This cherry 
has made its way all the way up and down 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and is generally described as being as big 
as a plum. Nowhere does it grow to such 
perfection as in Oregon and in the vicin- 
ity of Portland, its home, it attains per- 
fection. Shipments are made to all parts 
of the country and it oversells every other 
cherry on the market. In some sections 
of the country it is known as the “Ore- 
gon” cherry because of the well known 
reputation of this state as a producer of 
the best fruits that grow. 

Loganberries are just becoming known 
in the Eastern markets. Here they are be- 
ing cultivated extensively and attain their 
finest flavor. They are a cross between 
the wild blackberry and the red raspberry 
and take the place of both fruits as a 
dessert. Whoever has tasted a loganberry 
pie will always remember it. Oregon’s 
prune crop under normal conditions is 
about 20,000 pounds annually. Most of 
the crop consists of “Italians.” Wherever 
known they have a distinctive demand. 
They are more tart than the California 
prunes and every year liberal shipments 
are made to Germany and other European 
countries. 

Oregon fruit growers are well organized 
In all of the better class districts co-opera- 
tive shipping societies take care of the 
froit and market it at the lowest tossible 
expense. Recently there was organized 
in the Pacific Northwest, a growers’ coun- 
cil, having for its sole object the elimina- 
tion of friction between shipping interests 
in order to obtain still better prices for 
their products on the world’s markets. 


Hood River County. 


Hood River County is a rare blending of 
scenic beauty, highly specialized industry 
and unusual social advantages, 

The Oregon apple and Hood River are 
synonymous. Here the cultivation of the 
apple has reached perfection, and here 
also the keen-minded business men en- 
gaged in producing Hood River apples 
have worked out methods of marketing 
their product so the financial rewards are 
commensurate with the painstaking detail 


required to grow apples of the Hocd 
River standard. 

Mount Hood and its eternal snows is 
the head of the Hood River Valley, the 
hurrying stream which pours into the Co- 
lumbia where the city of Hood River is 
situated. Orchards practically cover the 
valley, They are marvelously well kept 
and cultivated; the homes are modern 
and the living conditions are such as to 
attract a clé of citizenship second to no 
community in the United States in edu- 
cation and culture, 

The apple growers of this district have 
proved to the world the commercial value 
of rigidly enforced rules for packing and 
inspection. The prices Spitzenberg and 
Yellow Newtown Pippin apples bring iu 
the markets of the world is proof of the 
soundness of their system. 

The city of Hood River has 2750 people. 
It is on the main line of the Oregon- 
Washington Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany. It is a starting point for excur- 
sions to Mount Hood. The social life of 
{he city equals that usually found in 
cities many times its size. 

Of the commercial features of the city 
the warehouses of the Apple Grow 
Union with a capacity of 600,000 boxe 
is one of the most important. Fifty mil- 
lion feet of lumber are also produced an- 
nually in Hood River. Three banks have 
deposits of $898,000, while the five hotels 
of the city show ifs importance as a sum- 
mer resort. 


THE 
CASCADES 
OF THE 
COLUMBIA 
AND 

FISH WHEEL 
CATCHING 
SALMON 


Butler Banking Company 


Hood River and estab- 


the first bank in the Valley. 
partnership 


Their deposits at the close of the first year 
were $36,000. 

In 1905 they incorporated as the Butler 
capital of $50,- 


$100,000.00 of the steadily 


between $450,000.00 $500,000.00. 


George Russell Wilbur 


Mr. Wilbur is one of the many men who 
came from the Middle West to Oregon and 
made their home here. He came from 
Nebraska and settled at Hood River. 

He was born March 15, 1879, at Ponca, 
Nebraska. His mother was Ella J. (Line- 
barger) Wilbur, now living at Hood River, 
while his father was Guy Russei!l Wilbur, 
a lawyer of Nebraska who had served as 
county judge and district attorney. Mr. 
Wilber’s paternal grandfather was a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska constitutional conven- 
tion. He was educated in the schools of 
Hartington and Wayne, the Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, the state university, and also 
the University of Michigan and Ann Ar- 
bor, graduating in 1903. He was always 
greatly interested in politics and public 
speaking, traveling 500 miles when 17 years 
old to attend the Chicago convention of 
the Democratic party, of which he is a 
member, 

While a student at the University of 
Nebraska in 1898 he enlisted in the Second 
Nebraska Volunteer regiment, but with his 
comrades had to spend the summer at 
Chicamaugua Park, Georgia. 

Cn leaving law school he entered the 
practice of his profession and the next 
year was made deputy county clerk of 
Wayne county, After six months he re- 
signed to practice again and in 1905 moved 
to Portland. The same year he went back 
to Nebraska from Oregon and was soon 
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elected county attorney. 
try drew him once more and in 1909 he 
settled at Hood River, purchasing a hali 
interest in the Hood River Abstract Com- 
pany. He sold this business in 1910 and 
resumed the practice of law, in wh.ch he 
still is engaged. For the past year he 
has been city attorney of Hood River, and 
is connected with the East Fork irriga- 
tion district, one of the few successful 
bonded irrigation enterprises of the state. 

Mr. Wilbur married Clara Louise Philleo 
of Wayne, Nebraska, November 26, 1903. 


The Oregon coun- 


They have two boys, aged eight and ten 
years. Mr. Wilbur is a member of the 
Masons and Odd Fellows, is past com- 


mander of the W. O. W., and belongs to 
Beta Theta Pi college fraternity. 


Edward Henry Hartwig 


Mr. Hartwig has practiced law in Hood 
River for the past 13 years. He has act- 
ively participated in the later development 
of the Hood River Valley His parents 
and Maria Hartwig. Their 
numbered twelve. The mother is 
still living, at the age 
of 80 years. 

After teaching 
schoo! for three years, 
Mr. Hartwig read law 
for another three 
years. In May, 1900, 
he graduated from 
the Northern Indiana 
University of Law 
with the degree of 
LL. B. He was ad 
mitted to practice be- 
fore Indiana Supreme 


were William 
children 


Court the same yea" 

In 1901 Mr. Hartwig 
removed to Oregon, 
chiefly to get away 
from the Wisconsi" 
winters. After spend 


ing some time in 
Portland and The 
Dalles he settled at 


Hood River and _ be- 


came associated with A. A. Jayne. Since 
March, 1904, he has conducted his office 
individually, and in point of continuous 


residence is the oldest attorney in the city. 

He has been active in realty operations, 
and in 1910 was elected mayor. Later he 
became secretary of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. He was influential in the “dry’ 
movement, In politics he is Republican. 
Four states have admitted Mr. Hartwig to 
practice. He is a member of the United 
Artisans and Odd Fellows. The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hartwig is “Paradise Farm,” 
on Frankton Road, Hood River. 
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E. L. Van Dresar 


E. L. Van Dresar is Pacific Northwest 
representative of the Rail Joint 
the largest manufacturers of rail 
the world. 


Company, 
joints in 


“The days of noisy rattling track caused 
by loose ill-fitting angle ended,’ 
says Mr. Van Dresar. “When you ride over 


bars are 


smooth, silent track you are riding over 
Rail Joint Company products. 
“Wnough of these joints have already 


been put in service to more than equip a 
double track railroad encircling the globe. 

“Recognizing the value of Portland as a 
distributing center this company has lo- 
cated there its selling agency for all that 
vast territory in the United States and 
Canada lying west from St. Paul and Win- 
nipeg and north from California to Alaska.” 

Mr. Van Dresar is known and liked by 
railroad men all over the West. 
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Ralph Modjeski 


Ralph Modjeski, the distinguished bridge 
engineer, is a native of Poland, where he 
was born in January, 1861. His mother 
was the world-famous actress, Madame 
Helena Modjeska. He was educated at the 
College des Pontes et Chaus 
European bridge engineering school, at 
Paris, France, and graduated in 1885 at 
the head of his class. 


s, a noted 


On the occasion of one of his mother’s 
theatrical tours of the United States, Mr. 
Modjeski had been in this country in 1878, 
but returned to Europe to complete his 
education. After his graduation in 1885, 
he came again to the United States cto 
remain permanently. 


Mr. Modjeski quickly won recognition as 


a bridge engineer of great genius. For 
many ye 


rs before becoming an independ- 
ent consulting engineer, he was consulting 
engineer for the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Some of the greatest bridges in the world 
have been built by Mr. Modjeski. Among 
the bridges in the Pacific Northwest con- 
structed under his supervision are the 
North Bank bridges over the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers, costing $4,000,000; 
the Broadway bridge across the Willamette 
River at Portland, completed in 1912 at a 
cost of $1,500,000; and the Celilo bridge 
across the Columbia River at Celilo Falls. 
for the Oregon Trunk Railway, finished 1n 
1911 at a cost of $1,000,000. The North 
Bank bridge across the Columbia River is 
one of the longest double-track railroad 
bridges in the world. The Willamette 
River bridge, for the same company, has 


a 521-foot draw span, which-is the longest 
bridge draw span in the world. 


supervising 


neer, include the McKinley bridge, for the 
Illinois Traction Company, crossing the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, and the 
Thebes bridge across the Mississippi at 
Thebes, Illinois. 

Probably the highest tribute ever paid 
to Mr. Modjeski’s ability as a bridge engi- 
neer was his appointment by the Canadian 
Minister of Railways and Canals as repre- 
sentative of the profession in the United 
States as consulting engineer in the con- 
struction of the great Quebec bridge, to be 
completed at a cost of $17,000,000 in 1917. 
This bridge will be the largest in the world. 
It is of cantilever construction, and has 
an 1800-foot clear span. 

A first attempt to build the Quebec 
bridge resulted several years ago in the 
greatest. bridge building disaster in history. 
The entire structure collapsed and many 


ONE OF MR, MODJESKI'S 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGES. MR, MODJESKI AND TWO OTHER FAMOUS ENGINEERS ON THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. 
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lives were lost. Mr. Modjeski’s selection 
as first among the noted bridge authorities 
called into consultation in the building of 
the new bridge was a remarkable tribute 
to him. 

Mr. Modjeski is a member of the Ameri- 


RALPH 


MODJESKL 


ean Society of Civil Engineers; British In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers; Canadian Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers; American Institute 
of Consulting Engineers; Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia, and several others. He 
holds also the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Modjeski maintains offices in the 
Corbett building in Portland, and this city 
is his home town. He resides here at the 
Arlington Club. 


Captain T. J. Macgenn 


Captain T. J. Macgenn, widely known as 
the “Poet of the Pacific,’ was born on the 
Goven road, Glasgow, Scotland, on the 9th 
day of April, 1859. He made his first voy- 
age to sea from Shields on the river Tyne 
England, in May, 1873, on the old brig 
Princess Royal of Ipswich. Sue carried 


gold from the north of England to France, 
London and the Isle of Wight. 

His second voyage was in the old briz 
Concord, to the Baltic; thence he went to 
the Mediterranean, where he sailed to all 
the principal ports, including those on the 
Black Sea. He also sailed up the Danube 
to the head of navigation. 

His next voyages were to the westward, 
and took him to several of the West India 
islands. He next sailed to the East Indies, 
Central America and Canada. He landed 
in the Delaware in 1877, but did not re- 
main long in the United States. He again 
returned to England and then went to 
Australia. 

Captain Macgenn served in the Chilean 
transport service as a junior officer in the 
Chilean and Peruvian war of 1879-80. 

The first American ship he sailed in was 
the old Austria. He later was second and 
first officer in the famous clipper line of 
Chapman & Flint, and in other well-known 
American lines that sailed between San 
Francisco, New York, Liverpool and China. 

After that he was with the California 
Wrecking Co. and the Whitelaw Wrecking 


woops 


AND DENSE 


WATERFALLS 


Co., as mate, captain and superintendent 
He had visited about every country in the 
world before accepting a position with the 
Goodall-Perkins Co., with which he served 
nearly 13 years. 

Captain Macgenn left the Goodall-Perkins 
Co. nine years ago to go with the Southern 


CAPT. T. J. MACGENN 


between Portland, 
He has been 


Pacific Co, in service 
Coos Bay and San Francisco. 


captain of the steamer Breakwater since 
that time. 
Aside from his reputation as a _ poet, 


which is not confined to the Pacific Coast 
by any means, Captain Macgenn is one of 
the best-known skippers that ever sailed 
in Pacific Coast waters. Although he has 
sailed the Breakwater between Portland 
and Coos Bay in the very wildest weather, 
he has never endangered his vessel nor in- 
jured nor lost a passenger. His record as 
a fearle but absolutely safe navigator is 
not surpassed. 


Captain Macgenn has been honored in 
many ways by the people of Marshfield, 
on Coos Bay, where he makes his home. 
He is an honorary member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Marshfield. He was named 
as one member of a committee to go to 


Washington and present the case of Coos 
Bay for needed harbor appropriations be- 
fore Congress early in the present year. 
A Progressive in politics, he has served as 
chairman of the Coos County Progressive 
central committe, and in 1912 was made 
one of a committee to come to Portland and 
greet ex-President Roosevelt. 

Twenty-one years ago, Captain Macgenn 
wag made a life member of the American 
Association of Masters and Pilots of the 
Pacific Coast, for saving life in the wreck 
of the ill-fated vessel Los Angeles, lost on 
Point Sur. 

Many poems of real merit have been 
written by Captain Macgenn, whose title 
of “Poet of the Pacific’ has been fairly 
won. Among his poetical works may be 
cited “Gallant Teddy,” written in honor of 
Colonel Roosevelt at the Chicago conven- 
tion; “The Battle of Manila Bay,” dedicated 
to Admiral George Dewey, and read by the 
Admiral himself at the Naval Banquet of 
1906; “The Scotchman and the Swede,” 
a historical poem of stirring events in the 
life of the Scottish people, and “Sunset,” 
one of his shorter poems, which is pre- 
sented here: 


Sunart 


Written by Captain T. J. Macgenn 


A light breeze fanned the heaving swell. 
The sun sent forth a parting beam. 

The blue clouds serve as colored glass, 
To add more lustre to the scene. 


Down, down, she held her headlong course, 
Till great Neptune's wave she did imbue. 
And the western heavens are aglow 
With rolling clouds of varied hue. 


Refraction seemed to stay her course. 
There in her majesty she shone. 

No mortal could that picture paint, 
The artist must be God, elone. 


But when she kissed the surging brine, 
Her image o'er the waves she threw, 
And like a God she did descend 

And sank in the deep serene and blue. 
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B. F. BOYNTON, CLAIM AGENT OF THE PORT- 


LAND RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER 
PANY, THE MAN WHO HELPED PUT 
“SAFETY FIRST’ ON THE MAP.” 


Captain M. A. Hackett 


Captain Hackett, president of the Colum- 
bia Digger Company, has built up a large 
commercial enterprise by making use of 
natural resources, And in his business he 
does not destroy, rather he improves upon 
what he found in the beginning. This is 
especially true of the sand and gravel 
dredging done by his company in the Wil- 
lamette River, whereby the stream upon 
which Portland is situated is deepened as 
the material is removed from the bottom 

Captain Hackett was born April 20, 1857, 


near Lawrence, Kansas, his parents being 


Nathan and Lavina (Thurston) Hackett 
When he was four years old the family 
removed to Colorado, and when he was 
12 years of age they started across the 
plains in a wagon train to California, The 
father farmed in California until 1872, 


when he moved to Oregon. The son worked 
in a salmon cannery and learned the busi- 
thoroughly He built and took the 
of a cannery for Hepburn & 
Jackson, and afterward conducted another 
cannery at Pillar Rock, on the Columbia, 
for John Kiernan and Everding & Farrell. 
He continued in close connection with the 
salmon packing business until 1881, when 
to Portland. Here he engaged 
business for over 15 years, 
free bridges across 
ended the ferries. 


ness 
management 


he came 
in the ferry 
when the opening of 


the Willamette River 


He built the steamer Hattie Belle, named 
for one of his daughters, which he ran on 


the Columbia River in the service of the 


Government. He sold that steamer and 
built the H, C. Grady, which he put on 
the run between Portland and Astoria. 


On March 24, 1899, Captain Hackett or- 
ganized the Columbia Digger Company, and 
the company engaged in d.king tidelands 
near Astoria for a year. This was the first 
time in Oregon when diking was done by 
machinery. The purpose was to reclaim 
the lowlands economically and to construct 
canals. 

Still operating under the same firm name, 


Captain Hackett, in 1908, started a sand 
and gravel business in Portland. Since 
that time over $150,000 has been spent on 
docks, dredges, ete., and the company has 
today one of the best equipped plants for 
this trade in the city. The officers of the 


company are: M. A. Hackett, president; 
Earl Hackett, secretary; V. D, Hackett, 
director. The company was incorporated in 
1899. 


In August, 1879, Captain Hackett was 
married to Miss Emma Jeanette Crapper. 
They have four children, Captain Warl A., 
Vernon D., Hattie Belle, and Margaret. The 
two sons are associated with their father 


CASTLE ROCK, ON THE 


WASHINGTON 


SIDE OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER, 


SEEN 


FROM 


THE COLUMBIA HIGHWAY. 
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CAPTAIN M. A. HACKETT 


in the business. Captain Hackett is a 
member of the Woodmen of the World. 
He is a recognized force in the business 
world of Portland, and is widely known 
among the men in his lne of work all 


over the Pacific Coast. 


The Hofbrau-Quelle, Portland 


Samuel G. Blythe of the Saturday Even- 
ing Pest has told the people of the United 
Stat how wonderful a delicacy is the 
crawfish of Portland, but to gain genuine 
realization of the crustacean’s qualities the 
epicure must sit down in the Hofbrau- 
Quelle itself before an order of Hofbrau- 
Quelle crawfish. 

Columbus, they say, discovered America 
This is disputed in some quarters, but 
there is no argument about the discovery 
of the toothsome virtues of crawfish by 
the chef of the old Quelle, and the Hof- 
brau-Quelle has maintained the standard 
originally set for crawfish cooked in wine 
in the old cafe, now a thing of the past. 

The fame of the crawfish of Portland 
has spread far and wide, and shipments 


are regularly made from the Hofbrau- 
Quelle to New York. San Francisco and 


St. Louis, among other cities. There is 
nothing else just like crawfish cooked in 
wine, and when once he has eaten them 
the gourmet will demand more, no matter 
where he may be. Crawfish consequently 
have helped to disseminate the name of 
Portland all over the country, but the one 
real place to enjoy them is their original 
home in Portland. Only two men now 
living know the genuine recipe for cooking 
crawfish in wine, 

The people of Portland give full credit 
to the flavor of the crawfish, and the local 
trade at the Hofbrau-Quelle, of course, 
dispenses not only platters of crawfish, 
but is a high-class grill in every sense of 
the word, ranking with any on the Pacific 
Coast, which, owing to the national repnu- 
tation of several places in San Francisco, 
is in itself a high endorsement. 

The Ixposition visitor who passes 
through Portland without meeting King 
Crawfish in his home at the Hofbrau- 
Quelle is simply letting slip an opportunity 
to enrich his gastronomic memories. He 
will find the grill at Sixth and Alder 
streets ready to serve him as he is ac- 
customed to being served in the best cafes 
in the East. 

F. Sechtem is president of the Hofbran- 
Quelle corporation, and BE. J. Blazier vic?- 


president and secretary, while Otto Klein 
is the manager who is always ready ‘o 
welcome the visitor and initiate him into 


the mysteries of eating the 


crawfish fan does it. 


crawfish as 


W. H. DEDMAN, JR 

years Mr. Dedman has conducted a whole- 
sale and retail cigar business at 167 Third 
street. He takes a keen interest in all 
movements for the development of Port- 
land and Oregon, and is a member of the 


Portland Commercial Club, the Rotary Club 


1881. They settled on a farm near 
He had the experiences that 
the farm. Mr 


Miss Fay 


ber, 
Oregon City. 
befall 
and 


usually 
Dedman 
Cooley, live at 


boy on a 
his wife, who wa 
867 


East Davis street. 


Lotus L. Langley 


Lotus L. Langley has been a practicing 
attorney of Oregon since 1897. He studied 


law under his father, the late W. M. Lang- 


ley, for many years an attorney at Forest 

Grove, Oregon, and was admitted to the 

har October 11, 1897. He began practic 
with his father at 
Forest Grove the 
same year, 
Born in Scranton, 
Iowa, September 15 
1875, Mr. Langley 
came to Oregon in 


1891. He attended Pa- 
cific University, at 
Forest Grove, prior io 
studying law. In 
1901, he came to Port- 
land and has_ been 
practicing here since 
then, his offices be- 


W. H. Ded yy and the Elks. ing at 1117 Board of 
? - Meaman, Jr. Born in Clark City, Clark County, Mis- es Peer s 
, . ss . . 5 a cB sangiey was 
One of Portland’s public spirited business souri, March 24, 1873, Mr. Dedman came ee a ree a 
men is W. H. Dedman, Jr., a resident of to Oregon with his parents, W. H. Dedman Allen in 1908. Their residence is at 1174 
Portland for 26 years. For the last ten and Anna (Paddock) Dedman, in Novem- Clinton street. 
= | 
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Robert Jarvis Upton 


Mr, Upton is a well known attorney of 


Portland who has been in practice 
since January, 1906. He is a native of 
Camden County, North Carolina, where he 
was born May 19, 1882 the son of John 
and Caroline \Jarvis) Upton. Mr. Upton 


received his edu- 
cation in the pub- 
lic schools of 
Camden, North 
Carolina, and the 
grammar schools 
and high school 
in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. He at- 
tended the Uni- 
versity of Vir- 
ginia, completing 
the academic 
course, and then 


here 


taking a law 
course. He grad- 
uated in June, 


1905, with the de- 
gree of B. L. In 
January, 1905, he 
bar of Virginia, and 
he came to 
being admitted on certificate io 
this state in January, 1906. Mr. Upton’s 
residence is on Mountain Boulevard and 
his law offices are 401-04 Fenton building. 


was admitted to the 
in August of the same year 


Oregon, 


John Manning 


Mr. Manning is one of the best known 
and most successful lawyers of Portland. 
He has been practicing law in Oregon 
since 1890, when he came to Woodburn 
from Orleans, Nebraska, where he had 
practiced for three years after being ad- 


mitted to the bar in 1887. Mr. Manning 
soon removed to Portland, and has re- 
mained here ever since. 

A life-long Democrat himself, and de- 


scendant from Democrats before him, Mr. 
Manning has had high political honors. In 
1900, he was appointed chief deputy district 
attorney for Multnomah County under 
George E. Chamberlain, and in 1902, when 
Mr. Chamberlain became Governor, was 
appointed District Attorney. In 1904, al- 
though the county was overwhelmingly 
Republican, Mr. Manning was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney by the largest majority ever 
received by a Democrat in the county. 

He was the first District Attorney to en- 
force the Sunday closing laws against sa- 


JOHN MANNING 


loons. He was also the only District At- 
torney of the state who ever successfully 
prosecuted and convicted the president of 
a bank for violating banking laws. He is 
a member of the Multnomah Amateur Ath- 
letie Club, new Chamber of Commerce. 
Elks, and Knights of Columbus. His resi- 


THE 
SMOOTH 
SAND 
BEACH 
ON THE 
OREGON 
COAST 


dence is at 830 Marshall street, and his of- 
fices at 508 Fenton building. In 1914, he 
was candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor. 

Mr. Manning was born in Boscobel, Wis- 
consin, May 1, 1866, the son of Thomas and 
Bridget (Verdon) Manning. He was mar- 
ried to Mame &. Coffey June 31, 1894. 
Mr. Manning was educated in the public 
schools of Hirlan County, Nebraska, the 
Nebraska High School, at Orleans, Ne- 
braska, and the high school at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, After leaving school he read 
law until 1887, when he was admitted to 
the bar and began practice in Orleans, 
Nebraska. 


Dan E. Powers 


Mr. Powers came to Oregon in 1905, the 
year of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
Like a number of other professional men 
from the Middle West who saw the Pacific 
Coast for the first time that year he de- 
termined to make this his home. He has 
built up an extensive law practice in Port- 
land, and maintains an office at 914 Lewis 
building. 

Born on a farm near Appleton, Wisconsin. 
June 9, 1881, his parents were John H. and 
Elizabeth Powers. He graduated from the 
high school at Onpago and later attended 
Rufin College. After coming to this state 
ten years ago he also took a course in 
Willamette University, 

Mr. Powers has said that he never ex- 
pects to hold office, but he has been ex- 
ceptionally active in the campaign work he 


DAN BE, POWERS 


has done for others. He is a Republican 
in polities, and is a member of the county 
central committee of that party. He is 
greatly interested in public affairs. He is 
a member of the Elks Icdge and of the 
Portland Press Club, 


Palme Onks Asta Or Rar GlOuN 
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The Portland Cordage Company 


The Portland Cordage Company,’ with 
plants in both Portland and Seattle, is one 
of the substantial manufacturing concerns 
of the Pacific Northwest. Its products are 
sold from Alaska to Australia. In 1887 the 
parent company was established in Port- 
land. It came under the present manage- 
ment in 1892. The Seattle company was 
established in 1904, and has been under the 
same management and ownership from the 
beginning. 


Aside from the output of the lumber 
mills of the state, no Oregon-made product 
is sold over a wider territory than the rope 
and twine made in these two plants. The 
reputation of Clover Leaf brand is known 
in the ports of Asia, throughout Mexico and 
South and Central America and New Zea- 
land, as well as all over the United States. 
Rope made in Portland was used in the 
vonstruction of the Panama Canal. One 
shipment of Manila rope seven and one- 
half inches in circumference, made for use 
on the isthmus, especially attracted at- 
tention. 


In addition to the widely known Clover 


Leaf brand of raw Manila rope, the com- 
pany also manufactures standaid Manila 
rope, fishermen’s rope, transmission rope, 
lariat rope, sisal rope, box, bale and hide 
ropes, lath yarn, and binder twine, besides 
many “specials.” The great wheat-growing 
region to the eastward of Portland and 
Seattle means a constant market for binder 
twine close at hand. 

The story of the manufacture of rope and 
of the materials from which it is made is 
an interesting one. The Philippine Islands 
is the only country adapted by nature to 
the successful production of Manila hemp. 
Two kinds of fiber are employed in making 
rope and binder twine, bast and structural. 
Bast fibers come from the inner bark of a 
tree or plant, usually Canada, Russian, 
Japanese or Italian hemp, ramie, nettle or 


flax. The structural fibers are the true 
banana and wild banana besides a large 
variety of plants of the cactus family, in- 
cluding agave sisalanus, the commercial 
fiber from which sisal fiber is obtained. 
In all this latter class the fibers form the 
frame work of the plant. Musa textilis, or 
abaca, is generally called Manila hemp, a 
term really misleading as it is not hemp 
except by usage. Canada hemp is the true 
application of the word “hemp.” With the 
passing of sailing vessels bast fibers are 


less employed for rope-making, whereas 
the structural for mechanical and other 
purposes are correspondingly increasing. 

Abaca is native to the Philippines. It 
grows wild and without cultivation, yet 
when cultivated its yield is increased and 
the quality of fiber improved. All condi- 
tions in the Philippines unite to make the 
islands ideal for growing abaca and it has 
been grown with but indifferent success 
elsewhere. Its increasing use makes the 
fiber one of the most important exports of 
the islands. 


The sisal plant, sometimes called henne- 
quin or maguey, is grown principally in 
Yucatan, the most eastern state of Mexico, 
The best sisal fiber is grown in Hawaii, 
Java and German East Africa, but in those 
countries the cultivation has not developed 
into such an industry as in Yucatan. The 
plant grows on rocky, barren land and is a 
member of the cactus family. While it is 
supposed to have been known to the Tol- 
tees as early as the eleventh century, its 
extensive use has developed within the last 
fifty years. Its present export value is ap- 
proximately thirty-five million dollars. 

For cordage purposes sisal hemp ranks 
with Manila in the ratio of about five to 
six and one-half. It is shorter in length, 
coarser in texture and not so strong as 
Manila. Rope and binder twine made from 
sisal are white and bright, but have not the 
tensile strength and will not stand wear 
like Man‘la 
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Mcwfacturers of all kinds of Cordage. 


Richard L. Durham 


Mr, Durham, president of the Merchants 
National Bank of Portland, has been en- 
gaged in banking the greater part of his 
life. He is a native Oregonian who has 
worked his way up in his chosen line of 
Lusiness until he is recognized as one of 
the strong men of Portland’s financial 
world. 

The father of Mr. Durham was A. A. Dur- 
ham, who crossed the plains in 1847 and 
settled at Oregon City, then the principal 


town Here he en- 


of the new territory. 
gaged in lumber manufacturing, a business 
which he continued up to a few years be- 


fore his death. Mr. Durham’s mother was 
Mrs. M, A. Durham. 

After attending public and _ private 
schools, Mr. Durham, at the age of 19 
years, followed the example of his father 
and entered the lumbering business. He 
was later employed as deputy county clerk, 
remaining in that office for over five years. 
For six years he was in the office of the 
city auditor of Portland, first as deputy 
under W. S. Caldwell and later as auditor. 
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He resigned to accept his first bank posi- 
tion, that of paying teller. In a few months 
he was elected cashier. For more than 30 
years Mr. Durham has been identified with 
banking, and is widely known in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. Durham is a member of the A. F. & 
A. M. and also of the A. O. U. W. He has 
been grand treasurer of the latter organiza- 
tion for nearly 30 years. He is married 
Port- 


and resides at 1119 Thurman street. 
land. 


Sam B. Martin 


Mr. 


auditor of Multnomah 
He is 


accountant 


Martin is the 

county. an ex- 
pert and 
an efficient executive 
official, He was born 
in Pana, Illinois, Ap- 
ril 25, 1869, and is a 
graduate of Spald- 
ing’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Kansas City. He 
holds important com- 
mittee positions in 
the local lodges of 
the Masons and Elks, 
and is also a member 
of the Moose order. 
little daugh- 


He is 
ter. 


Walter P. La Roche 


Now the City Attorney of Portland, Mr. 
La Roche was born in Savannah, Ga., in 
1866, his father, Isaac D. La Roche, being 
a real estate dealer. After finishing his 


marred and has one 


studies in the University of Virginia and 
entering the employ of a coal company, 
Mr. La Roche began 


to read law, being ad- 
mitted to practice in 
1887. He served two 
terms in the Georgia 
Legislature, and _ in 
Georgia held every of- 
fice in his lodge of 
the Knights of Py- 
thias. 

“The biggest and 
best move I ever 
made was to come to 
Portland in 1905,” 
says Mr, La Roche. 
He became City At- 
torney of Portland in 
is independent. He is 


1913. 


In polities he 


the father of eight children, and ig a mem- 
ber of the Golf and Commercial Clubs of 
Portland, the Y. M, C. A. and the local bar 
associations as well as the American State 
Bar Association, 


Edward Ehrman 


Forty-two years ago, a young man 19 
years old arrived in San Francisco, all the 
way from Baltimore, Md., to make his 
fortune. He came with no false ideals 
about work. And being willing to work, 
and to work hard, he soon obtained a 
place where he could do both in a whole- 
sale grocery house. 

The lad of 19 was Edward Ehrman, who 
today is the head of Mason, Ehrman & Co., 
of Portland, one of the largest wholesale 
grocery houses in the Northwest. Organ- 
ized here in 1885, when Mr. Ehrman went 


into partnership with W. S. Mason, succeed- 
ing to the business of the wholesale grocery 
house of W. S. Mason, it has been ever 
since one of Portland’s most important 
business concerns. The partnership be- 
tween Mr. Mason and Mr. Ehrman con- 
tinued to Mr, Mason’s death in 1897, while 
he was mayor of Portland. And so warm 
was their personal friendship during that 
time that Mr, Ehrman’s son is named 
Mason, 

After gaining his start in San Francisco, 
Mr. Ehrman had worked his way up in the 
wholesale grocery business until he was 
able to go into business for himself. He 
did a wholesale business in dried fruits 
for several years prior to coming to Port- 
land in 1885. 


Mr. Ehrn 
on March 18, 


an was born in Baltimore, Md., 
1854. He was educated in 
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EDWARD BEHRMAN 


the public schools of that city. What he 
learned otherwise, he picked up through 
his efforts to learn, and by hard scratch- 
ing, at that. 


Mr. Ehrman and his wife, Nettie R. Ehr- 
man, have a beautiful home at 640 Flanders 
street, near Twentieth. They have two 
children: a son, S. Mason, and a daughter, 
Emily R. Ehrman. 


A charter and life member of the Port- 
land Commercial Club, Mr. Ehrman is also 
a life member of the Portland Press Club 
and of the Elks. He is a member of the 


Chamber of Commerce, Concordia Club, 
Tualatin Country Club and Hebrew Be- 
nevolent Society. He has contributed 


largely to the work of the Neighborhood 
House, and to that of the Oregon Social 
Hygiene Society, in which he is much 
interested. 


Though he has never been active in poli- 
tics, Mr. Ehrman has always taken a thor- 
ough interest in movements for civic better- 
ment, He was a member of the Committee 
of One Hundred which recommended to 
voters suitable candidates for commissioner 
at the first commission charter election. 
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Walter Howard Evans 


Mr. Evans, Portland's district attorney, 
was born April 17, 1870, in Harrison county, 
Indiana, His father, Isaac W. Evans, was 
a school teacher. His mother, Mary C. 
McRae Evans, was a descendant of Scott's 
“Lord McDonald” ‘in “The Lady of the 
Lake.” 

He began teaching school at the age of 
16 years, and alternately taught and stud- 
ied until 1896, when he entered Valparaiso 
College, where he took scientific, elocu- 
tionary and business courses and one year 
in law. He supported himself in college 
by teaching, In 1898 he accepted a clerk- 
ship in the quartermaster’s department, 
United States Army, at Chichamauga Park, 
Georgia, and after serving as chief clerk 
at Chattanooga he was transferred to Porto 
Rico and later to Portland, reaching this 
city in April, 1908. He resumed his law 
studies and graduated from the law de- 
partment, University of Oregon. 

In 1907 he was appointed assistant United 
States district attorney and served until 
1912, when he took up private practice. 


WALTER HOWARD EVANS 
The following year he was elected district 
attorney for Multnomah county. 

He is married and resides at 686 Mult- 
nomah street, Portland. He was the first 
president of the Indiana Society of Oregon, 
and is a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
the Royal Arcanum and the Masonic order. 
In politics he is a Republican. 


Gill Bros.’ Dahlia Farm 


This is the largest dahlia farm west of 
the Mississippi River and is operated by 
Gill Bros. Seed Co., a firm devoted to 
growing seeds, dahlias, roses, perennials 
etc., for retail and wholesale trade. This 
year seven acres are devoted to growing 
dahlias, and the sight presented by these 
beautiful flowers attracts thousands of peo- 
ple to their gardens. A field compris 
about one and one-half acres is set as 
for show ground purposes. Here over : 
varieties are growing. Each plant is la- 
beled with its correct name and all inter- 
ested parties can take the names of their 
favorites. 

This firm has made a radical departure 
from many firms and guarantees all the 
seeds, bulbs and plants that they send out 
true to name. 

Visitors come from all over the United 
States to visit these dahlias when in bloom 
and all are invited to call and see this 
grand display, where thousands of dahlias 
run supreme in their gorgeous colors. 

They issue a handsome catalog, telling 


all about dahlia culture, which will be sent 
free upon request. 
Portland, take the Mt. Hood depot 


IN AN OREGON 


car at Third and Morrison streets and go 
to Bast Eighty-ninth and Glisan, thence 
three blocks east and four north to farm. 
Their address is Gill Bros. Seed Co., 
Portland, Ore., R. 1. Phone Tabor 2683. 


John H. Stevenson 


John H. Stevenson, municipal judge of 
Portland, was born at Forest Grove, Oregon, 
December 28, 1878. His father is Robert 
O. Stevenson, a farmer living near Forest 
Grove; his mother is Mary Buxton. Robert 
O. Stevenson is a former State Game 
Warden, 

Judge Stevenson obtained his school edu- 
cation in a district school near Forest 


JOHN H. STEVENSON 
Grove. The date of his graduation there- 
from is obscured in the dim past. The 
really important elements of his education 
he has picked up by himself, largely through 
a fondness for reading and the ability to 
apply himself to study. As a boy, his ex- 
periences were those of any farmer's son; 
his first step of moment as bearing on his 
future was taken in the early 1900s, when 
he came to Portland and entered the news- 
paper game as a cub reporter on The Even- 
ing Telegram. From cub he rose in seven 
years to star political reporter and special 
writer. 

Meantime, he had been studying law. He 
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Was appointed deputy district attorney in 
1907 by District Attorney John Manning, 
and served in that capacity for one year. 
Then he resigned and went into private 
practice. In July, 1913, he was appointed 
Municipal Judge by Mayor Albee. 

Although he has been Municipal Judge 
not quite two years, Judge Stevenson’s 
methods of handling persons brought before 
him have excited interested comment from 
all parts of the United States. Among 
other innovations, he has established a 
morals court where cases of delinquency 
can be tried without the accompanying nui- 
sance of a morbidly curious crowd. This 
court is held in a small room with only 
chairs for the judge, the prisoners, and 
witnesses. The room is open, but if the 
morbid ones come in they must stand up. 


Joseph L. Hammersly 

Mr. Hammersley, now deputy district al- 
torney in Portland, was born August 4, 
1871, near Eugene, Oregon. His father, 
George R. Hammersley, discovered the well- 
known Hammersley mine in the Jump-Off- 
Joe district, Josephine county. Mr. Ham- 
mersley took up the 
study of law in the 
office of the late 
Judge P. P. Prim in 
Jacksonville. In 1893 
he was with the 
Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way at Burke, Idaho, 
and then became sec- 
retary of the Ham- 
mersley Mining Co. at 
Gold Hill, Oregon, 
where he _ remained 
until 1911, being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
1898. 

He removed to Port- 
land in 1911, and 
formed a partnership 
with Hon. W. A. Car- 
ter. Two years later 
he was appointed 
deputy district attor- 


ney. At Gold Hill 
Mr. Hammersley was 
city attorney for eleven years, and from 


1901 to 1911 he was postmaster. He was 
first president of the Commercial Club of 
Gold Hill. He managed a bank, and was 
also active in organizing the Gold Ray Rod 
and Gun Club. Since coming to Portland 
he has been made a member of the Re- 
publican central committee cf the county. 
Mr. Hammersley is a member of the Odd 


Fellows, the Masons, the Mystic Shrine 
and the Elks, He is married and resides at 
249 East Fifteenth street. 


Joseph C. Bayer 


Consistent adherence to 
“Quality before price,’ which he adopted 
when he went into business in Portland 
more than 35 years ago, has brought mer- 
ited success to Joseph C. Bayer. He came 
to Portland about July 1, 1879, and started 
in the sheet metal business at Third and 
Madison streets, later putting up a building 
at 265-67 Second street. This becoming too 
small, he built the two-story building, 100x 
100, at Front and Market streets that he 


the slogan, 


IN TEE 


LABORATORY OF 


THE 


This is the largest milk, cream and dairy 
products company in Oregon. It was or- 
ganized in 1911, employs 110 persons and 
has an annual pay roll for employes and 
to the farmers of nearly three-quarters of 
a million dollars, paid out direct to them. 

The milk and cream is purchased in 
Multnomah, Wasbington, Marion and other 
counties, which means much to the state 
of Oregon, The company has not pur- 
chased any of its products outside of the 


PORTLAND PURE 


now occupies. In normal times he employs 
about 80 men in the manufacture of sheet 
metal cornices, skylights, fire doors, metal 
windows ond roofing. He is also connected 
with the J. C, Bayer Furnace Company. 
Among recent buildings he has equipped 
the Northwestern Bank building, Pittock 
block, Wilcox building and many others. 


Mr. Bayer is a Republican and served 
in the state Legislature in 1897 and 1899. 
He was born at Santa Rosa, Cal. He is 
married and has two daughters, both 
married. 


MILK & CREAM CO 
state and will not buy or handle Chinese 
eggs or Eastern butter. 

Thirty wagons and autos are used in the 
business. The motto of the company is 
Purity, which is a protection to all users 
of their Purity Products—butter, milk, eggs 
and cheese—and the noted Clover Hill cer- 
tified milks are among the products dis- 
tributed by the company. Its main plant, 
a five-story building, is at Third and Hoyt 
streets, Portland, Oregon. The manager 
is Robert Ireland. 


Lewis Raymond Alderman 


Professor Alderman is the superintendent 
of the Portland public schools. He was 
born October 29, 1872, at Dayton, Oregon, 
his father being a fruit grower near Day- 
ton, while his mother came of a pioneer 
family. He was educated at the Dayton 
public schools, Me- 
Minnville College and 
the University of Ore- 
gon, from which he 
was graduated with 
the degree of A. B. in 
1898. 

Mr. Alderman tells 
of his boyhood days 
that he would work 
on debates for the 
town literary society 
while he was plowing 
and “delivering as 
much out loud as the 
horses would stand.” 

In 1898 he was 
made principal of the 
Halsey school, then 
the Brownsville and 
later the McMinnville 
schools. From 1904 
he was county superintendent of 
He was elected State Sup- 
in 1911 


to 1907 
Yamhill county, 
erintendent of Public Instruction 
and was chosen superintendent of the Port- 


land schools two years later. Though he 
taught school after college to earn money 
to study law, he soon decided that teach- 
ing was the most important work in the 
world and he has been in it ever since. 

Professor Alderman originated county 
school fairs and the children’s exhibit at 
the State Fair. He is first vice-president 
of the National Educational Association. 
He is married and has a daughter and two 
sons. 


J. Fred Larson 


Mr. Larson has been one of the inde- 
fagitable workers for Portland’s greater 
development. He was born in Christiana, 
Norway, in 1878, and came to America 
when seven years old. He received his edu- 
cation in the Chicago city schools and later 
began an apprenticeship in a machine shop. 
He studied mechanical engineering and 
became the foreman. 

For the sake of his health he came 
West, working on a Montana sheep ranch 
for one year. Meantime his family had 
moved to Elgin, Tlinois, where his father 
became city engineer. The son continued 
his studies there and entered the service 
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of the De Laval Separator Company. He 
found he could sell separators as well as 
do expert mechanical work, so the special 
editions of newspapers drew him. Issues 
of such papers as the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Milwaukee Sentinel, Pioneer 
Press, Kansas City Star and the Dallas 
News were handled by him. He went into 
the advertising business in Chicago with 


J FRED LARSON 


H. G. Beckwith, who later came to Port- 
land as a member of the firm of Jacobs- 
Stine Company, and soon Mr. Larson be- 
came sales manager of the realty firm in 
Portland. 

After three years he associated himself 
wtih W. M. Umbdenstock of Chicago. He 
is a member of the Ad and Press clubs, 
the Waverly Golf Club, secretary of the 
Portland Commercial Club, a thirty-second 
degree Mason and a Shriner. He has been 
married 15 years. 

As president of the Realty Board he 
brought about the real estate census of 
the city, the only one of its kind in the 
country, all average and total costs of im- 
provements in every section, number of 
inhabitants, and values being not only 
itemized but kept up each month. With 


such information at hand a realty operator 
may act intelligently at any season. 

Mr. Larson has written a number of 
articles and books on salesmanship, 


Arthur Champlin Spencer 


Like so many other men who have 
achieved success, Arthur Champlin Spencer, 
general attorney for the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, worked on 
a farm in his youth. He was born at Suf- 
field, Conn., October 17, 18 his father 
being George Francis Spencer and his 
mother, Margaret Champlin Spencer. His 
father was a merchant at Deep River, and 
subsequently was in the transfer business 
at Hartford, Conn. 

Besides his muscle-building course in 
farm work, Mr, Spencer as a boy worked 
in his father’s store at Deep River. Later, 
after he had finished school and before he 
came West, he had a position in the Deep 
River National Bank. He graduated from 
the Deep River high school in 1889, and 
then took a literary course in the Con- 
necticut Literary Institute, at Suffield, and 
in the Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River, 
Vermont, from which he graduated in 

Coming to Portland in September, 1893, 
Mr. Spencer attended the University of 
Oregon Law Department. He graduated in 
June, 1895, and was admitted to the bar 


ARTHUR CHAMPLIN 


SPENCER 


TILLAMOOK HEAD, NEAR MOUTH OF COLUMBIA RIVER 


the same month. Although then as at pres- 
ent a strong Republican, he was appointed 
deputy district attorney in 1900 by Distriet 
Attorney, now United States Senator, George 
. Chamberlain, who was a Democrat. He 
served until 1904. 


In June of that year, Mr. Spencer joined 
the staff of the Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, predecessor of the present 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, as assistant general attorney. In 
1912, he became general attorney for the 
road. He is also general attorney for the 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Com- 
pany, and for the Hibernia Savings bank 

On June 15, 1898, Mr. Spencer married 
Margaret Fenton, daughter of James D. and 
Mary Pinkerton Fenton, of the pioneer Fen- 
ton family. They have three children: 
George Fenton, 14 years old; Margaret, 
eight years old, and Arthur Champlin, Jr., 
six years old. Their beautiful residence on 
Portland Heights is at 562 Myrtle street. 

Mr. Spencer is a member of the Elks, 
the Commercial Club, the Portland Heights 
Club and the Transportation Club. 


Sanderson Reed 


Mr. Reed is an attorney who has grown 
up with Portland. His father, John H. 
Reed, came to Oregon in the fifties and 
settled in Jacksonville, moving in 1859 to 
Portland, where Sanderson Reed was born 
in 1866. He left school when eighteen 
years of age and went 
to work for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad 
Company, at the same 
time studying law and 
working at short 
hand. 

He was admitted to 
practice law in 1888 
and opened an office 
in 1889 on the first 
of January. 

Until 1904 Mr. Reed 
took considerable part 
in public matters, oc- 
cupying several po- 
litical positions, end- 
ing with being a 
member of the legis- 
lature of 1903. Since 
1904 he has devoted 
himself to building up his law practice, 
He is regarded as an authority on the law 
of fire insurance, mercantile law being a 
specialty of Reed & Bell, and in this con- 
nection he spent considerable time in San 
Francisco after the fire of 1905, where he 
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was called by one of the 
panies for special work. 

Mr. Reed is a member of the Arlington 
Club, the Commercial Club, St. Andrews 
Society, and is a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the Society of Cincinnati. 
He is married and resides at 1115 Thurman 
street and his office is in the Wilcox 
building. 


B. F. Dowell 


B. F. Dowell, chief engineer of the Port- 


insurance com- 


land Fire Department since November 1, 
1911, was born in Jacksonville, Or., on 
March 22, 1870. He came to Portland in 
1885, and was educated here in the grammar 
schools and the old Portland high school. 

Chief Dowell joined the Fire Department 
in 18§ His career as a firefighter has 
been brilliant and his rise in the service 
rapid. Sixteen years after going into the 
department he was its chief. 

At the Lewis and Clark Fair in 1905, he 
was made battalion chief in charge of the 


FRAME WORK OF 
OF PORTLAND'S 
NEW STORE BUILDINGS, 
THAT OF MEIER & 
FRANK CO. MATERIAL 
SUPPLIED BY THE 
NORTHWEST STEEL CO. 


STEEL 
ONE 


Lb. F. DOWELL 

fair grounds. His work was so good that 
at the close of the exposition his commis- 
sion as battalion chief was continued and 
he was put in charge of the south district. 
His next promotion was to be chief on 
the death of the late Chief Campbell. 


Since Mr. Dowell became chief, a large 


part of the Fire Department has been 
changed from horse to auto equipment. 
Nine new companies have been added, and 
there is one new fireboat. Moreover, the 
efficiency of the department has so in- 
creased that it ranks with the best in the 
country. Chief Dowell is working now for 
the installation of a high pressure water 
system in the downtown district, to which 
stand pipes, cellar pipes and hydrants on 
every corner would be connected, with the 
latter so constructed that they can be used 
as turret nozzles. 


Sunset Creamery 


Though not among the largest, the Sun- 
set Creamery is one of the most solid and 
best managed creamery concerns in Port- 
land. Its strength and the fine reputation 
of all its products may be attributed to 
large degree to the fact that it has never 
made any effort to be classed among the 
hig creameries. A conservative business 
for a select trade, rather than a great vol- 
ume of business at a possible sacrifice of 
quality in the effort to obtain quantity, is 
one of the firm principles on which the 
Sunset Creamery is conducted. 

Founded 15 years ago by F, H. Wiencken 
on the southeast corner of First and Jeffer- 
son streets, its only change in location has 
been a removal to the southwest corner at 
the same intersection, It is no longer 
owned by Mr. Wiencken, but is conducted 
as a stock company with John R. Norris as 


NORTHWEST 


The new plant of the Northwest Steel 
Company, Portland, Oregon, was completed 
early in 1914. It covers nine acres of 
ground, extending from rail lines to dock. 


A complete system of traveling cranes 
facilitates prompt handling of steel to 


STEEL 


COMPANY 


and from vessels and cars. The output 
comprises all classes of fabricated struc- 
tural steel for buildings and bridges, tanks 
and towers, with an approximate capacity 
of 2000 tons per month. A stock of 7000 
tons of structural shapes, plates and bars 
insures prompt delivery, 
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manager. The larger portion of its busi- 
ness is in butter, which is churned fresh 
every day, no more butter being made up 
than the day’s market demands, In this 
way, individual patrons of the creamery, 
of whom there are many, are assured al- 
ways of having fresh, pure butter. A spe- 
cialty is made of sweet butter. In the 
Summer months, the ice cream trade of 
the creamery is of considerable importance. 

Mr. Norris, the manager, was for four 
years sales manager of one of the largest 
creameries in the city before going to the 
Sunset, with which he has been associated 
three years. He is a member of the Odd 
Fellows and Workmen, and lives at 495 


East Twentieth street, North, with his 
family. 
Merritt Orin Collins 

Merritt Orin Collins, one of the men 


through whose efforts the later remarkable 
development of Portland and of Oregon has 
been accomplished, comes naturally by his 


MERRITT ORIN COLLINS 


interest in the city and state; he was born 
in what was then the separately incorpor- 
ated city of East Portland on February 12, 
1871, and has lived in Portland ever since. 
He is the son of John Wesley Collins and 
Louisa Collins, both old-time residents of 
the state. 

Mr. Collins received his education in the 
public schools of Portland. He married 
Catherine Hawthorne, also a member of an 


old Portland family, and they 
son, born November 30, 1912. 

An attorney by profession, handling a 
general business, Mr. Collins is president 
of the Hawthorne Hstate. He also has a 
thorough working knowledge of engineering, 
which has come in very handy on a good 
many occasions. 


In politics, Mr. Collins is a Progressive. 
He is a life member of the Multnomah Ama- 
teur Athletic Club, a member of Portland 
Lodge No. 55, A. F. & A. M., and of the 
East Side Business Men's Club. In all his 
activities, he has been a stanch worker 


have one 


along the lines of doing anything and every- 
thing for the development of Portland and 
Oregon. 


Swetland’s 


It is safe to say that among Portland’s 
many business houses none is more popu- 
lar in the thousands of families than 
Swetland’s, the pioneer confectionery store. 
Family after family have for years thought 
of nothing else than Swetland’s when there 
was to be a confection ordered, a dainty 


refreshment enjoyed, or a box of sweets 
purchased. 


The firm was established in 1887 by 
E. P. and L. E. Swetland (father and son). 
The first home was at 248 Morrison street. 
Success and prosperity seemed to be in 
store for Swetlands from the first, as two 
next move was up Morrison street with 
the trend of business. The corner of 
Fourth and Morrison (No. 273) was the next 
home of Portland’s confectionery. In 1909, 
after the phenomenal strides Portland had 
taken, due to the Lewis and Clark fair 
and many new developments of the city, 


De 
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Swetlands decided to give Portland a con- 
fectionery store second to none on the 
coast, and larger and more spacious rooms 
were provided for at 26 1 Morrison 
street, where for the last six years have 
been conducted a very successful business 
in one of the most attractive settings of 
any “Sweet Shop” in the country. 

E. P. Swetland, the founder of the firm, 
retired from business in the fall of 1905, 
He died February 5, 1912. L. E. Swetland, 
his son and partner, died January 17, 1912. 
Mrs. E, B. James, the present manager of 
the firm, was taken into the business 
October 1, 1902. Up until the death of 
L. E. Swetland, in 1912, Mrs. James and 
Mr. Swetland conducted the business. Since 
the death of Mr. Swetland his widow (Ab- 
bie T. Swetland) and E. B. James have 
earried on the business. 


Ben Wilson Olcott 


Ever since he as a country town urchin 
of Keithsburg, Illinois, where he was born 
on October 15, 1872, Ben Wilson Olcott, now 
serving his fifth year as Secretary of State 
of Oregon, has had one great ambition—to 
be a regular “Huck Finn’ riverman, fishing 

and hunting and liv- 
ing in a_ houseboat. 


He says he'll realize 
the ambition yet be- 
fore he dies. Keiths- 


burg is a Mississippi 
river town with con- 
ditions similar to 
those at Hannibal, 
Mo., where Mark 
Twain created Huck 
Finn and Tom Saw- 
yer. Hence the ambi- 
tion. 

Ben Olcott’s first 
step after graduating 
from high school was 
to hit the blind bag- 
gage for Fort Worth, 
Texas, and the wild 
life of the plains. He 
got as far as Wichita, 
Kansas, before decid- 
ing to return home 
and take care of his parents through the 
coming hard winter. The next year, in 
1891, he went to Chicago and became a 
bookkeeper in a wholesale house. LEHarly 
in 1892, he came to Salem, Oregon, and 
worked as shoe salesman and bookkeeper 
for William Brown & Company. Later, he 
worked in the Ladd & Bush bank there. 
In 1897, he went to British Columbia on a 
prospecting trip in the East Kootenai coun- 


try, which lasted for two years. Then he 
went back to Illinois, and for six years 
was cashier of the Citizens’ Bank in his 
home town of Keithsburg. 

In 1904, the spirit of adventure took him 
to Nome, Alaska. That winter he “mushed’ 
1,000 miles with dogs and sledge to Fair- 
banks, beyond the Arctic Circle. He was 
employed there for two years as paying 
teller and gold dust buyer for the Fair- 
banks Banking Company. In 1907, he came 
back to Oregon, and soon afterward was 
appointed by Governor Chamberlain to rep- 
resent the state in the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company embroglio in Portland. He 
then engaged in general accounting work 
until April 17, 1911, when on the death 
of Secretary of State Benson, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State by Governor 
West for the unexpired term. In 1912, he 
was re-elected by a large vote for four 
years. He is a Republican in politics; his 
only fraternal affiliation is with the Elks. 
In 1912, Mr. Olcott married Miss Lena Hut- 
ton of Salem. Their residence is at 925 
Chemeketa street. 


Bert Emory Haney 


Mr. Haney has not only raised himself to 
a high position in the practice of law but 
he has received acknowledgment of his 
political perspicacity by his selection as 


BERT EMORY HANEY 
chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee. 

He was born April 10, 1879, at LaFayette, 
Oregon, his father being John Haney, a 
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bootmaker from Massachusetts, and his 
mother, Mary Harris, member of an Oregon 
pioneer family. He was educated at La 
Fayette, in Willamette University, Salem, 
and studied law in the University of Ore- 
gon, from which he graduated in 1903. 

Before he took up the study of law he 
taught in country schools for three years, 
and while attending law school he was a 
teacher in one of the city business colleges. 
For nearly two years he was connected 
with the office of W. D. Fenton, counsel 
for the Southern Pacific, and in 1904 was 
made deputy district attorney in Portland. 
In 1908 he became a member of the legal 
firm of Joseph & Haney, with offices in 
the Corbett building. 

For over a year he was secretary of the 
Oregon State Bar Association. He is a 
member of the Jackson, Press, and Lawyers 
clubs. Mr. Haney says of himself that he 
is “Irish, a Presbyterian and a Democrat.” 
He is married, his wife being Jessie 
(Holmes) Haney, and the family consists 
of one son, John Haney. 


Dorr E. Keasey 


Dorr E, Keasey has never been afraid 
of hard work. That is one reason why 
he is today one of the successful business 
men of Portland. Another reason is that 


DORR E. 
he is not ashamed of the time when he 
sold newspapers as a boy, nor when he 
srubbed stumps for a living. 

Mr, Keasey was born in Fayette County, 


KEASBY 
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Iowa, November 11, 1874, his parents being 
Eden W. and Nellie S. Keasey. His early 
life was passed in Fort Worth, Texas. 

He came to Portland with his parents 
in 1885. For three years he worked as 
office boy in a real estate office. Then 
came the hard times. During the period 
from 1891 to 1896 Mr. Keasey worked suc- 
cessively in a sawmill, in logging camps, 
and helped his father clear 25 acres of 
land on a homestead in the Nehalem Val- 
ley, Columbia County. 

In 1900 he entered the real estate busi- 
ness in Portland and was successful from 
the start. Mr. Keasey developed the beau- 
tiful Council Crest residence section. From 
its elevation of 1,200 feet above the busi- 
ness part of the city this is today one of 
the most beautiful scenic residence dis- 
tricts in this country. 

On May 12, 1898, Mr. Keasey married 
Miss Evalyn Carter of the old family of 
Carter of Virginia. They have two daugh- 
ters, Mapril Bernice, 17 years old, and 
Dorothy Evalyn, 15 years old. The beauti- 
ful residence of Mr. and Mrs. Keasey is 
at Riverdale, near Portland, overlooking 
the Willamette River. Mr. Keasey’s office 
is on the second floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce building. Mr. Keasey is active 
in civie affairs and was king of the Port- 
land Rose Festival in 1912. 


B. J. Skulason 


One of the attorneys of recognized place 
in Portland is B. J. Skulason. He was 


born in Iceland January 19, 1871, the family 
coming to the United States five years 
He began 


later. the practice of law in 
North Dakota in 1897, 
and for eight years 
was assistant state's 
attorney at Grand 
Yorks, N. D., also 
serving in the legis- 
lature and taking a 
prominent part in 
nolitics, especially in 
the movement against 
the so-called “old 
machine.” He __lect- 
ured in the law de- 
partment of the uni- 
versity for ten years. 
In 1911 he removed 
to Oregon for a 
broader professional 
field, and is now a 
member of the firm 
of Clark, Skulason & 
Clark, Yeon Building. 
He is married, and 
is the father of two children, and owns a 
beautiful residence at Milwaukie, near Port- 
land. 


Thomas Carrick Burke 


month after 


A little 


less 


than one 


Thomas Carrick Burke, then of Baker, Ore- 
became United States Collector 


gon, 


of 


THOMAS CARRICK BURKE 


Customs at Portland in 


Jun 


(CR 


1913, by 


ap- 


pointment of President Wilson, a consolida- 


\ 


MISTY 


tion of customs districts at Astoria, New- 
port and Marshfield, Oregon, with the 
Portland district went into effect. In spite 
of the material increase of work for the 
Portland office, the cost of collecting the 
customs has been lessened under Mr. Burke 
by more than $7000 a year. This has been 
done without any loss of efficiency. 

Mr. Burke has been in Oregon for 14 
years. He came to Baker from Des Moines, 
Iowa, where he had practiced for several 
years, and established a successful law 
practice in Oregon from which he was 
called to become Collector of Customs. He 
was born in Marion, Ohio. He graduated 
from Iowa State College at Ames, with the 
class of 1881, and then took a law course 
in the Des Moines Law School. He was 
admitted to practice there in 1885, and 
was twice elected municipal judge of Des 


a stanch Democrat himself, Mr. 
Burke comes from a family of Democrats. 
His brother, John Burke, is treasurer of 
the United States. 


Mr. Burke was married in 1898, and has 
two children. He and his family live at 
1014 Thurman street 
James E. Haseltine 

One of Portland’s best known pioneer 
merchants is James E. Haseltine, senior 
member of the firm of J. E. Haseltine & 
Co., 41-45 Second street, dealers in heavy 
hardware, iron and steel. Mr. Haseltine 
came to Portland, Oregon, from Portland, 


he 


MORNING 


AT 


A FISH 


TRAP FOR SALMON 


ON THE COLUMBIA 


Maine, in 1882. He has been 
business here ever since. 

Prior to coming west Mr. Haseltine had 
for more than 20 years been in the same 


in active 


JAMES E. HASELTINE 
line of business in Portland, Maine. He 


began there as an office boy for the firm 
of Corey & Co., and worked up to a part- 
nership. When he came to this city he 
went into the firm of E, J. Northrup & 
Co. When Mr. Northrup died, about a 
year later, Mr. Haseltine bought the en- 
tire business. He has handled it ever 
since under the firm name of J, E. Hasel- 
tine & Co. Two sons, J. A. Haseltine and 
W. C. Haseltine, are also members of the 
firm, which does a large business through- 
out the Northwest. 

Mr. Haseltine was born in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, September 30, 18838. In 
1855 he married Miss Mary BE. Knox. Mr. 
Haseltine is a member of the Odd Fellows 
and of the Knights of Pythias. In Maine 
he rose to be grand master of the Odd Fel- 
lows for that state, and he also was grand 
natriarch of the state encampment of Odd 
Fellows. 


J. M. Allen 


J. M. Allen is one of Sherman county's 
successful farmers who has helped to raise 
the standard of agricultural production in 
Oregon. His farm near Moro is widely 
known as an instance of modern farming. 

Owning 2640 acres of land, Mr. Allen 
grows wheat on 1600 acres, averaging about 
20 bushels to the acre. At the prevailing 
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prices his wheat land netted him a small 
fortune for his 1914 crop. 

The Allen ranch is especially noted for 
its fine horses, Clydesdales and Hamble- 
tonians predominating. 

Mr, Allen came to Oregon from Min- 
nesota, making his new home here in 1875. 
He formerly lived in California and could 
not give up the Pacific Coast for the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. and Mrs. Allen have eight 
children, 


Glenn E. Husted 


Mr. Husted is one of the legal represen- 
tatives of the United States Government 
who has settled in Portland, and is making 
it his home. He was born in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., August 27, 1874, his father being 
Thomas BE. Husted, now deceased, and his 
mother Elcey A. (Cheney) Husted, who is 
still living in his native state. He has re- 
ceived three degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity, that of L. L. B. in 1899, the L. L. 
M. degree in 1900 and the degree of D. C. 
L. in 1901. He studied law in Kalamazoo, 
and after graduation practiced in Detroit. 


GLENN E, HUSTED 


BEFORE THE WATER CAME—UMATILLA PROJECT, 


OREGON, D. C. HENNY, 


He wag admitted to the bar in 1899. He 
came to Oregon in 1911. 

In 1903 Mr. Husted was appointed assist- 
ant attorney in the Department of Justice 
at Washington by Attorney-General Knox, 
and was later promoted to the position of 
assistant Attorney-General. He married 
Mary Simmers in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 9, 1897. His present office is in the 
Yeon building. He is a member of the 
Commercial and University clubs of Port- 
land and also of Phi Sigma Kappa, besides 
his membership in the Masonic lodge. 


Hon. Henry J. Bean 


Judge Bean is a member of the Supreme 
Court of the state who practiced for many 
years in the eastern part of Oregon before 
his election to the highest tribunal of the 
state. 

He was born November 138, 1853, in 
Bethel, Maine, the son of Timothy and 
Elizabeth E. (Swift) Bean. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Maine and 
took a business course in the North Yar- 
mouth Academy. He also attended Hebron 
Academy at Hebron and Gould's Academy, 


THE SAME GROUND WHEN ITS FERTILITY 
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Bethel, leaving school in 1878. 
school for part of six years. 

In the office of Hon. Enoch Foster at 
Bethel he began reading law, and admission 
to practice in Maine came in 1881. He re- 
moved to Oregon the same year and the 
following year began to practice law in this 
state. 

From 1882 until he was elected judge he 
practiced continuously in Pendleton. For 
three years in the early eighties he was 
city attorney of Pendleton. and for two 
years after that he was city recorder. In 
1889 he was elected to the Legislature. 

As district attorney he served two terms, 
1896 to 1900. In 1904 the people of Uma- 
tilla county made him their county judge, 
and in 1906 he was elected circuit judge of 
the sixth district. 

Four years later came the election to the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. In 1914 he was 
re-elected, and is one of the most widely 
known members of the court. 

Judge Bean is Republican in politics. He 
is a member of the Masonic and Knights 
of Pythias orders. He is married and has 
two children. 


He taught 


THOMAS ERSKINE 


The British consul at Portland is Thomas 
Erskine, who has been in the British con- 


THIS FOREST SCENE AND THE PICTURES ON THE OPPOSITE 
AMAZING CONTRASTS, 
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sular service in this country for many 
years. He has been British consul in Port- 
land only since 1913, but for five years 
prior to that he was consul in St. Louis. 
He served as British vice-consul in Chicago 
from 1901 to 1908. 

Mr. Erskine was born in England but 
claims Fife, Scotland, as his home town 
before coming to the United States. His 
family traces their lineage back in Scot- 
land for 2,000 years. He came to the 
United States in 1890, living first in Cali- 
fornia, where he tried his hand at farming. 
Mr. Erskine’s office is the British consulate 
in the Ainsworth building, while his resi- 
dence is at 175 North Twenty-fourth street, 
Portland. 


William M. Cake 


Judge Cake was born in Fostoria, Ohio, 
November 22, 1861 He attended college 
at Oberlin, Ohio, graduating there in 1884 
with an A. B, degree. He then took a law 
course in the Cincinnati Law School. 

Following his graduation in law, he re- 
moved to Portland in 1886 and has engaged 


WILLIAM M. CAKE 


in practice here ever since. In partnership 
with his brother, H. M, Cake, the law 
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firm of Cake & Cake has continued without 
interruption for over 28 years, 

In 1896, Judge Cake was elected City 
Attorney of Portland. After the expira- 
tion of his term of two years, he ran in 
1898 for County Judge. He was elected by 
a large majority; at the end of his term 


of four years he was not a candidate for 
re-election. 
Republican. 


J. P. Finley & Son 


Judge Cake has always been a 


The experience and observations of thir- 


ty-five years are 
that of making 
funeral service 
Northwest. The 
driveway and. the 


focused in one ideal— 
this the most perfect 
establishment in the 
seclusion of a_ private 

interior conveniences 
and refinements most nearly approximate 
the environment of the exclusive home. 

Mr. J, P. Finley, founder of this institu- 
tion, is a resident of Portland of many 
years standing. He is prominent in a 
number of o nizations, 

The building shown above is at Fifth 
and Montgomery streets, Portland. It rep- 
resents the results of the many years’ 
experience in this business of Mr. Finley 
and of his son, A. L. Finley, who is 
associated with him in its management. 


Beaver Portland Cement Co. 


Tne Beaver Portland Cement Company, 
with offices in Portland, is constructing a 
plant at Gold Hill, Oregon, for the manu- 
facture of Portland cement, lime and ag- 
ricultural lime. The officers of the com- 
pany are J. C. Burch, president; William 
Schrump, vice-president; Fletcher Linn, sec- 
tary, and C. S. Woody, treasurer. 

The plant is located just outside of the 
eity limits of Gold Hill and the raw ma- 
terial will be transported by gravity sur- 
face tram from the quarries to the crush- 
ing department being located on the _hill- 


WHERE 
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side. A gravity system will be used with 
practically all elevators. 

The plant will have a capacity of 1,000 
barrels of cement per day, 100 barrels of 
lime and a very large capacity for agricul- 
tural lime. In the manufacture of cement 
the wet process will be used and all the 
machinery is of the very latest design, 
both for economy in operation and in se- 
curing the highest grade and the greatest 
uniformity in the manufactured product. 

Electric power will be supplied by the 
Rogue River Public Service Corporation, 
which has several power plants on the 
Rogue River in the vicinity of the mill. 

This will be the first cement plant put 
in operation in the state, all the cement 
heretofore used having been imported from 
foreign countries or shipped from adjoin- 
ing states. 


A. G. Long 


Some twenty-five years ago, the subject 
of this sketch established himself in busi- 
ness in the City of Portland, corner of 
Front and Ash, his purpose being to serve 
directly the municipal corporations throngh- 


out the Northwestern States in the line of 
fire department equipment and supplies. 

His first venture was in an _ upstairs 
office, with a table and a few chairs. His 
chief asset, however, was the well ground- 
ed principle that nothing but the highest 
quality of equipment or machinery for the 
fire service should ever be handled or rep- 
resented by him, The fact that human life 
and property often depend on the efficien- 
cy of apparatus and equipment as well 2s 
the men handling it, gave a moral princi- 
ple for this resolution, and the business 
fact that nothing stands the test of time 
as merit does, was the practical basis for 
this precept. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed 
since this house was established, and today 
its trade extends throughout the entire 
Northwest, and there is scarcely a muni- 
cipal corporation that is not on the books 
of A, G. Long. 

A large stock of apparatus, fire hose, 
equipment, ete., is carried, enabling him 
to meet the demands and requirements of 
his large trade with promptness. Strange 
as it may appear, the stock carried by Mr, 
Long is larger than in any of the exclusive 


BEAVER PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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fire apparatus houses in the Hast. This 
is owing to the fact that Portland is far 
removed from the factories where the goods 
are produced, and this fact renders it nec- 
essary to carry so complete a stock. 


George Norton Davis 


Judge Davis comes from Delaware, the 
family being the Eastern Shore branch of 
the Maryland family of Davis. His mother, 
Sarah Elizabeth (Spicer) Davis, descended 
from a pioneer family of Delaware, who 
received original grants of land in the col- 


GEORGE NORTON DAVIS 
He was born in Sussex County Sep- 


ony. 
tember 29, 1878. He graduated from Dela- 
ware College in 1898, and received his de- 
gree from the Harvard Law School in 1903. 

After teaching school, he was admitted to 
the Delaware bar in 1903, and practiced in 
Wilmington until 1907, when he became 
secretary to Congressman Burton of Dela- 
ware and spent the following winter in the 
national capital. There he contracted the 
western fever, and after a visit to the Pa- 
cific Northwest decided to make his home 
in Portland. He was made trust officer 
of the Merchants Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, and in 1910 began the practice of 
law in Portland. In 1912 he was elected 
Cireuit Judge for the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict, which position he still occupies with 
credit. 

During the Spanish-American War Judge 


Lavis was a sergeant in the First Delaware 
Volunteer Infantry, though his regiment 
saw no active service. He is a member of 
the Royal Arcanum and Loyal Order of 
Moose, the University Club of Portland, 
the American Bar Association as well as 
the Multnomah and Oregon associations, 
being vice-president of the state organiza- 
tion. On January 13, 1908, he was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He is married and re- 
sides at 371 North Thirty-first street. “I 
lave the most wonderful mother in the 
world, to whom I owe all the good that is 
in me,” said Judge Davis to an interviewer. 


Lawrence T. Harris 


Lawrence T. Harris, justice of the Ore- 
gon Supreme Court, was born in Albany, 
Oregon, September 13, 1873. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Oregon, gradu- 
ating with the class of 1893. From there 
he entered the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from which he grad- 
uated in 1896. 

Judge Harris began the practice of law 
in Eugene, Oregon, the same year. He 
continued in practice there until 1905. In 
that year he was appointed circuit judge 
for the Second Judicial District, embracing 
the counties of Lane, Douglas, Coos, Curry, 
Benton and Lincoln. In the following year 


LAWRENCE T. HARRIS 
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1906, he was elected to succeed himself, 
with no opposition. In 1912 he was nom- 
inated without opposition and _ re-elected 
without opposition for another term as 
circuit judge. In 1914 Judge Harris was 
nominated by the Republicans for one of 
four places to be filled on the Supreme 
Court bench, His election followed almost 
as a matter of course. 

Prior to going on the bench in 1905 
Judge Harris had been active in politics. 
He represented Lane County in the Leg- 
islatures of 1901 and 1903. He was elected 
Speaker of the House at the session of 
1903. 


Harry H. Pearce 


The law department of 
George Washington University, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the law alma mater of 
Harry H. Pearce, now and for the past 
four years a practicing attorney of Port- 
land, with offices at 633 Pittock block. He 
graduated in law in 1909, and after being 


the famous 


in Detroit for a time, shortly afterward 
came to Portland. 

Prior to attending George Washington 
University, however, he had _ graduated 
from Albion College, Michigan, in 1905, 
with an A. B. degree. He is a member of 
Delta Tau Delta college fraternity, and of 
Delta Theta Phi law fraternity 


HARRY H 


PEARCE 


Mr. Pearce was born in Pinckney, Mich., 
on April 16, 1883. 

In Portland, he is a member of the 
Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club, of the 
Progressive Business Men’s Club and sec- 
retary of the Portland Golf Club. He is 
an enthusiastic golf player and active in 
all kinds of out-of-door sports, He is a 
bachelor and lives at 745 Hoyt street. 


Frederick M. Dempsey 


Frederick Marion Dempsey, the youngest 
son of the Jate Andrew and Maria L, Demp- 
sey, was born on a farm near Cottage 
Grove, Oregon. When he was but a few 
months old, his parents moved to Portland, 


where he attended the public schools. In 
1897 the family moved 
to California, William 
A. Dempsey, the lum- 
berman, and Freder- 
ick M, Dempsey re- 
maining here and 
making this their 
home. In 1905, he 
graduated from the 
California State Nor- 
mal School, and for 
several years follow- 
ing was principal of 
schools in California 
and Nevada. “My 
parting goodby to the 
business of teaching,” 
says Mr. Dempsey, 
“was when I told the 
State Superintendent 
of Instruction of Ne- 
vada that I could not 
accept the position of 
teacher of chemistry 
and physics in the Tonopah high school as 
I had decided to study law.” 

Mr. Dempsey came to Portland, entered 
the law department of the University of 
Oregon and graduated in 1911. He was 
admitted to the bar in the same month 
that he graduated and from that time until 
District Attorney Evans appointed him 
Deputy District Attorney, was engaged in 
the practice of law in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. Since his appointment, he 
has been steadily engaged with the work in 
the office of the district attorney. 

He is a staunch Republican, a Presby- 
terian, and belongs to the following or- 
ganizations: Masons, Acacia Club, Na- 
tional Educational Association, Royal Ar- 
canum and Woodmen of the World. 
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St. Helens on the 


Years ago, before the railway along the 
Pacific Coast was built, the steamers from 
San Francisco did not come to the strug- 
gling little town of Portland. They stopped 
at St. Helens, then considered destined to 
become the shipping port of Oregon and 
probably its leading commercial city. 

But the man who owned most of the 
available building sites near the steamer 
dock was also in the mercantile business. 
He disliked potential competitors and 
they went to Portland. Finally the dock 
burned and the steamers followed the peo- 
ple on to Portland. 


As a consequence of this fact, which is 
cited to show the geographical importance 
of Columbia County, St. Helens and the 
rest of its county have been years in com- 
ing into their own. Today it is one of the 
most prosperous districts on the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, both the country and the cities 
of St. Helens and Rainier evidencing sub- 
stantial and consistent development. 


Columbia 


Columbia county lies midway between 
Portland and the Pacific. The Columbia 


River at St, Helens is over one and one- 


COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON BROUGHT TO ST 
HELENS FOR MARKETING. 

half miles wide, and furnishes a deep 

water harbor equal to any on the Pacific 

Coast. The channel of the Columbia closely 


SCENE ON THE COLUMBIA NEAR ST, 


HELENS BIG LOGS AS THEY LEAVE THE ROLLWAY, 


skirts the banks at St. Helens, and the 
manufacturies of the town are so located 
that sea-going vessels load directly at 
docks that are naturally accessible, no 
dredging being required. The secondary 
branch of the Willamette River enters the 
Columbia at St. Helens, the main conflux 
being at a point above the town. 

St. Helens, the county seat, has as its 
principal industries the manufacture cof 
lumber by two large sawmills, ship build- 
ing, stone quarrying, salmon fishing and 
timber creosoting. From the mills of St. 
Helens as high as 75,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber have been shipped in one year to all 
parts of the world, the principal market, 
however, being Southern California. The 
Charles R. McCormick Company owns the 
largest mill at St. Helens, a plant with a 
capacity of 200,000 feet per day. and they 
are also owners of a fleet of vessels plying 
between St. Helens and California ports. 
Quantities of mining timbers for Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Arizona are shipped from 
St. Helens. 

Among the business concerns of the city 
which are prominent in the development of 
the country are the Charles R. McCormick 
Company, the St. Helens Lumber Company, 
the Columbia County Bank, the Columbia 
County Abstract Company and the Brough- 
ton-Wiggins Company, from whose pole and 
piling yards at St. Helens the products of 
the forests are shipped all along the Pacific 
Coast. 

Immediately adjoining St. Helens is some 
of the richest agricultural land to be 
found in Oregon. Orchards in bearing, 
producing apples, pears, plums and other 
fruits, as well as large areas of raspberries, 
loganberries, strawberries and other small 
fruits ave close to the town. There are 
hundreds and thousands of acres in this 
locality which require only the removal of 
stumps to become capable of producing as 
fine fruit and vegetables as the land 
already under cultivation. 

Columbia county is recognized as one 
of the leading dairy counties of the state. 
Some of the finest blooded stock in the 
Pacific Northwest are owned there. One 


dairyman goes personally each year to the 
Island of Jersey to buy selected cattle. He 
is known as one of the leading Jersey im- 
porters of the country. 

An established source of wealth to this 
district is the Columbia River. To the 
fishermen around St. Helens is paid $60,000 
yearly, mainly the receipts from the salmon 
catch. A company building, on an aver- 
age, two ocean-going craft each year, has 
its plant at St. Helens. These boats are 
often put in the lumber trade between 
their home port and Southern California, 
the constant market for Oregon lumber and 
timbers. 

In highway development Columbia ranks 
with the richest counties of the state, as 
it has done its share toward the construe- 
tion of the lower section of the Columbia 
Highway, one of the greatest scenic attrac 
tions of Oregon, which will form an im- 
portant branch of the Pacific Highway from 
the northern boundary of the United States 
to the Mexican border. 


Horace G. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson is supervisor for Oregon, 


California and Nevada in the Indian Serv- 
ice, with residence and office at Roseburg. 
He was born July 12, 1872, at Mount Ver- 
non, Indiana, his parents being David Wil 
engineer, 


son, an and Julia Wilson. His 
grandfather, P. D. 
Wilson, was a pioneer 
physician of Southern 
Indiana. After teach- 
ing for several years 
he entered the Indian 
Service in 1898, and 
has held positions un- 
der it in South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Ari- 
zona and Oregon, 
Mr. Wilson is a Ma- 
son, Knight Templar 
and Shriner, as well 
as a member of the 


Elks and Woodmen 
orders. He is mar- 
ried and has two 


sons and two daugh- 
ters. He considers 
Oregon the best state 


of all after being in each state in the 
Union. 
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Olaf Anderson 


Mr. Anderson, prominent in official life in 
Astoria, was born in Karlskrona, Sweden, 
August 6, 1868. His mother is Bothilda 
Anderson, still living, while his father was 
Andreas Anderson, deceased. 

His youth was made up of hard work. 
He craved a knowledge which his lack of 


OLAF ANDERSON 
means denied him, and while still a boy 
shipped to New York, arriving in April, 
1887. Later in the year he came to Astoria 
and his home has ever since been the city 


at the mouth of the Columbia River. Fish- 
ing, logging, clerking, rigging derricks dur- 
ing the construction of the great Cascade 
locks, and jetty-building at Fort Stevens 
occupied some years. 

At night he studied law. In October, 
1910, he was admitted to practice. Previous 
to this, in 1902, he was appointed auditor 
and police judge, and by successive elec- 
tions has held that position ever since, At 
the 1914 election he was returned to office 
by a majority of three to one. He is also 
secretary of the Sanitary and Reclamation 
Commission of Astoria. In politics he is a 
Democrat. He is past grand of the Odd 
Fellows lodge and has been its secretary 
for eight years, is past sachem of Redmen, 
and past president of both the local lodge 


of Eagles and of the Scandinavian Benevo- 
lent Society. In addition he is a member 
of the Moose, the Knights of Pythias, and 
is treasurer of the United Swedish Amer- 
ican Brotherhood and president of the Wil- 
son club. He was married in 1896 to Sophia 
Sund. They have two children, Olaf Ewart, 
aged 17, and A. Melvyne, aged 12 years. 


A. W. Norblad 


The career of Mr. Norblad is a good ex- 
ample of how rapidly a man may rise in 
his profession after removal from the Mid- 
dle West to the Pacific Coast. 

Mr, Norblad’s home town is Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. His father was Peter Norblad 
and his mother Bessie (Anderson) Nor- 
blad. He left home when 12 years of age 
and went to Chicago, where he did what- 
ever work that offered, including playing 
in a circus band, in order to complete his 
education preparatory to entering law 
school, 

He graduated from the Chicago Law 
School in 1905, and after practicing for a 
time in Grand Rapids he took up his resi- 
dence in Escanaba, Mich., where he became 
Deputy District Attorney and later acted 
as head of that office, 

Seeking a wider field, Mr. Norblad came 
to Astoria, Oregon, in 1909. There the 
opportunity he sought awaited him. The 
following year he was elected City Attor- 
ney, to which position he was re-elected in 
1912 and 1914, 


CATCHING SALMON TO GET BGGS FOR 


A. W. 


For three years 


HATCHING 


NORBLAD 


he served as attorney 


PURPOSES. 


for the Port of Astoria, in whose organi- 
zation he was instrumental, and which has 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the lower Columbia, 

In 1911 he was chosen president of the 
Astoria Chamber of Commerce. He is past 
exalted ruler of the Astoria Lodge of 
Elks, is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar, a Shriner, a member of 
the Knights of Pythias and of the Odd 
Fellows. He has seen service in the 32d 
Michigan and 1st Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and was a lieutenant in the Michi- 
gan Naval Brigade. In politics he is a 
Republican. Mr. Norblad is married and 
the father of a son and a daughter. His 
office in Astoria is in the Scandinavian- 
American Bank building. 


D. C. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis, whose home is at 1108 Wil- 
lamette boulevard, St. Johns, near Port- 
land, achieved a reputation as a lawyer in 
Oklahoma before coming to Oregon. As 
general solicitor for the Frisco railroad he 
was known throughout Oklahoma. He was 


D. C. LEWIS 


offered the position of judge-advocate gen- 
eral of that state, but declined the honor 
because of his peaceful turn of mind. He 
is a native of New York state. He prac- 
ticed law from the time he left college as 
a graduate of Ann Arbor, class of 1882, 
until he left the Middle West for Oregon. 
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Hon. Frank A. Moore 


Judge Moore, a member of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, has resided in the state 
nearly 40 years. 
or the highest court of Oregon since 1892. 

He was born November 5, 1844, at Ells- 
worth, Maine, the son of Heard L. and 
Bathsheba (Higgins) Moore. He was mar- 


HON. 


ried April 15, 1866, to Emma Shuntaffer 
After attending the public schools he en- 
tered the Normal Institute at lowa Falls, 
Jowa, and in 1871 was elected county sup- 
erintendent of Hardin county, Iowa. He 
read law in the office of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Eastman and was admitted to prac- 
tice in Iowa in 1874. His first law office 
was in Eldora, Iowa, and three years later 
he removed to Oregon and soon began 
practice at St. Helens. In 1884 he was 
elected county judge for that county, and in 
1888-1892 was state senator from Columbia 
county. 

Election to the Supreme Court came in 
1892. The office of chief justice is filled 
in rotation by the members of this bench, 
and Judge Moore began his term in that po- 
sition in January, 1909. 

Judge Moore has been signally honored 
by the orders to which he belongs. In 
1900-1901 he was grand commander of the 
commandery, Knights Templar, and in 1892 
grand master of the grand lodge of Oregon, 
A. F. & A, M. He is a 33rd degree Mason 
and a member of the Elks lodge. In poli- 
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MOORE 


He has been a member 


tics he is a Republican. He is married and 
resides at 920 Oak street, Salem, the state 
capital, 


William Andrew Gellatly 


When Republic 
1908 were 
sheriff, 


ans of Benton 
looking for a good 
they nominated William 
Gellatly, one of the best known farmers 
and stockmen of that section. He was 
elected by a large vote, and has made such 
an efficient sheriff that he has held the 


county in 
man for 
Andrew 


ry 


PLANT OF THE UNION FISHERMAN S 


ASTORIA, 


One of the established salmon packing 
plants of the Columbia River is that of 
the Union Fisherman’s Co-operative Pack- 
ing Company at Astoria. In the field of 
co-operative effort it is a distinct success, 
as shown by the fact that from the time 
in 1897 when it began operations to the 
present day the paid-up capital has been 
increased ten-fold, or from $18,000 to 
$180,000. 

The plant was built and operated 
fishermen taken from the ranks of the 
stockholders. The company’s output con- 
sists of canned, frozen, p:ckled, smoked and 


by 


office ever since. Sheriff Gellatly is now 
serving his fourth consecutive term, and at 
the last election he had not only the Re- 
publican but the Prohibition indorsement 
because of his fine record of strict and 
fearless law enforcement. 

Born in Grass Valley, California, April 
24, 1864, he was the eldest son of Andrew 
and Isabella (Lyle) Gellatly, both natives 
of Scotland who had left the old country 
in early life. After coming to California in 
1862, they settled on a farm two and a half 
miles west of Philomath, Benton county, 
Oregon, in 1870. 
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kippered salmon. Selling agencies are 
maintained in the principal cities of the 
United States, Germany and the Seandi- 
navian peninsula. The home office is at 
Astoria. 

At the time of the organization, 18 years 
ago, Charles Wilson was made president 
and Sofus Jensen secretary and manager, 
The present officers of the company are: 
Andrew Olson, president; Charles Anet, 
secretary; Thomas Nelson, general 
manager, 

The brands are the Co-operator’s Best, 
Gillnetter’s Best, Golden Anchor, Oceanic, 
Sand Island and Merito, 


The future sheriff was educated in the 
country schools and at Philomath College, 
In Summer he worked on his father’s farm, 
On attaining his majority he took up farm- 
ing for himself. He became owner of 1200 
acres in Bladget’s Valley, 15 miles west of 
Corvallis, and eventually was one of the 
largest farmers and stockmen in the county. 


WILLIAM ANDREW GELLATLY 


He went into the raising of cattle, sheep 
and goats; for 20 years he made a specialty 
of cattle feeding, and gained the reputation 
of being one of the most experienced and 
able men in this line in the county. He 
also did much threshing for other farmers. 

Sheriff Gellatly is an active member of 
the Evangelical church, and is also active 
in fraternal circles, belonging to the Odd 
Fellows, Woodmen of the World, United 
Artisans and Knights of Pythias. He is 
deeply interested in improvement of the 
county school system, and has devoted much 
study to the subject. As a member of the 
Corvallis Commercial Club, he is an en- 
thusiastic worker for the development of 
the community. 

In 1892, he married Miss Emma Taylor, 
a daughter of Joseph and Hliza Taylor, 
early settlers in Oregon. Of their nine 
children, Andrew Taylor died in infancy. 
The others, all living, are Nellie Lyle, Ro- 
bert Ward, William Joseph, Emma Isabella, 
Margaret Eliza, Mary Elizabeth, Jennie Lil- 
lian and John Harold. 


Northwestern Electric Compan ry 


The Northwestern Electric Company is 
one of the important factors in the develop- 
ment of the new Portland. 

Among the big things the Northwestern 
Electric Company has done to the advan- 
tage of Portland and of the great indus- 
trial territory tributary to the city, since 
1912, when the announcement was first 
made that the company would become a 
competitor in the electric light and power 
field here, should be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 

It has completed and placed in operation 
a hydro-electric plant on the White Salmon 
river, 72 miles from Portland; the plant, 
which includes a dam 125 feet high and 
400 feet long, developing 20,000 horsepower, 
is only the first unit in the ultimate de- 
velopment planned. 

It has completed and placed in operation 
an underground distributing system for 
electric light and power service through 
the downtown section of Portland, and is 
extending its service wires outside the 
downtown district to all parts of the city. 

It has completed and placed in operation 
a central steam heating plant, which has 
already proved an invaluable factor in 
eliminating the smoke nuisance, and has 
installed a distributing system of nearly 
70 blocks of steam mains through the busi- 
ness district. 

It has fulfilled promises of lower power 
and light rates by substantial reductions in 
existing light and power rates, and has dem- 
onstrated beyond all question the worth to 
the city of real competition in the electric 
power and light field. 

It has brought electrical power for in- 
dustrial enterprices in almost unlimited 
quantities and at lower rates than ever 
before. 

Its policy is one of encouragement for 
the establishment of big industrial enter- 
prises in its territory by making it pos- 
sible to obtain cheap power for operative 
purposes, 

It has already been instrumental in 
bringing several big enterprises to Port- 
land, with large additions to the payroll. 

It has itself expended millions of dollars, 
a large proportion of which has gone to 
Portland labor, in the vast amount of pre- 
liminary construction work necessary be- 
fore it could begin service in Portland. 

Backers of the Northwestern Electric 
Company have also built the Pittock build- 
ing, covering an entire block at Washing- 
ton, West Park, Stark and Tenth streets, 
one of the most thoroughly modern office 
buildings in the United States; the main 
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West Side electric light and power dis- 
tributing station of the Northwestern Blec- 
tric Company, as well as the central steam 
heating plant, are located in the basement 
of this building, while the general offices 
of the company occupy large quarters on 
the first floor. 

The great confidence in Portland pos- 
sessed by the Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany has been shown by its large invest 
ments in the city, and by the great scope 
of its plans for future development, The 
people of Portland in turn have shown 
their confidence in the Northwestern Elec- 
tric Company, and their appreciation of the 
lower rates and improved service brought 
about by active competition, in their patron- 
age, which is increasing so rapidly that 
crews of men are kept busy making addi- 
tions to the present service. 

A most unusual record in rapid construc- 
tion work was made by the Northwestern 
Hlectric Company when it began electric 
light and power and steam heat service 
here on March 1, 1914, less than two years 
trom the time the preliminary work 
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PITTOCK BLOCK, PORTLAND, OREGON, 


HOME OF THE 


started, and only one year and five months 
from the passage of its franchise to enter 
Portland, An equally remarkable record in 
growth of service has been made since that 
time. 


Ralph A. Coan 


Mr. Coan has lived in Portland since Oc. 
tober, 1906. When he came here, a young 
attorney just graduated from the law de- 
partment of Columbia University with the 
degree of LL. B., and hung out his shingle 
as a lawyer, he knew practically no one in 
Portland, and no one knew him. That was 
only a little over eight years ago, but to- 
day Mr. Coan is one of the best known at- 
torneys in Portland; he has built up a 
large practice, and is secretary of the Mult- 
nomah Bar Association. 


His interest in civic affairs has been 
keen. He helped organize the Portland- 
Alaska Steamship Line, and has been 


active in it. He is a Republican in polities, 
and though he has never run for office, he 
has served as precinct committeeman on 
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NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RALPH A. 


COAN 


the Republican county central committee. 

Mr. Coan is a native of Boulder, Colo- 
rado. He was born there on May 22, 1881, 
his father being Captain Alonzo Coan and 
his mother Marietta Lancaster Coan. He 
graduated at the University of Colorado in 
1904 with an A. B, degree, and went to Co- 
lumbia University to study law. He is a 
member of Delta Tau Delta college fra- 
ternity, and wen the honor of election to 
Phi Theta Kappa honorary scholarship fra- 
ternity by his work in college, 

Mr. Coan belongs to the Masonic order, 
to the Elks and the Knights of Pythias. 
He is also a member of the University 
Club and of the Portland Commercial Club. 
His law offices are at 633 Pittock building. 
He is married and lives at 586 East Seven- 
teenth street, North. 


Will H. Baker 


Will H. Baker was raised in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His father, William John Baker, 
was born in Canada of English parents, 


and his grandfather, Peter Baker, was one 
of the famous “four hundred” at the battle 
of Waterloo. The maiden name of Mr. 
Baker's mother was Jane Cook. All his 
male ancestors, as far back as he can 
trace them, were soldiers and explorers. 
He attended school at Cleveland and at 
Cuyhago Falls, Ohio. He was educated for 
the most part, however, out of doors, with 
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the wild things. All his spare time as a 
boy he spent at playing Indian, camping 
out, exploring all the wild places within 
reach, and collecting specimens of natural 
history. 

When he was only 16 years old, Mr. 
Baker left home and went West to Fort 
Kearney, Nebraska. From there he went 
to the cattle ranges of Northwestern Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and Montana, and then 
south to Texas. He drove a bunch of cat- 
tle over the Texas trail to Ogalalla, Ne- 
braska, the end of the Texas trail, and 
helped drive a bunch of horses to William 
F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody’s ranch on the 
Dismal. 

Returning to Ogalalla, he rode through to 
California on horseback, hunting and trap- 
ping on the way. He then came north to 
Oregon, collecting specimens for taxidermy 
work and museums. 

In 1893, Mr. Baker started a taxidermy 
business in a small way in Portland, with 
his brothers, George D. Baker, Fred J. 
Baker and H, E. Baker. They built up 
what is now the largest taxidermy business 
on the Pacific Coast, known as the W. H. 
Baker and Bros. Taxidermy Company, at 
353 Second street. 

Mr. Baker served for three years in the 
Oregon National Guard. He is married, a 
Republican in politics, member of the Port- 
land Gun Club, Portland Pistol and Re- 
volver Club and Order of Moose. His resi- 
dence is at 167 East Fifteenth street. 


John A. Collier 


John A. Collier, chief deputy district at- 
torney of Multnomah County, in which 
Portland is situated, was born in Warren 
County, Kentucky, October 26, 1874. His 
parents were Pleasant P. Collier and Sarah 


A. (Sullinger) Collier. 

Mr. Collier was raised on a farm and 
lived there until he was 20 years old. He 
attended high school at Mexico, Missouri. 


He read law at Pendleton, Oregon, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1901, soon there- 
after forming a partnership with H. E. 
Collier under the firm name of Collier & 
Collier. 

In 1902. Mr. Collier went to Wheeler 
County. He was appointed deputy district 
attorney in 1903 and served about four 
years, being appointed district attorney by 
Governor Chamberlain in 1907. In the fall 
of 1908, Mr. Collier came to Portland and 
again went into partnership with H. Hf. 
Collier as Collier & Collier. This partner- 
ship continued until January 1, 1913, when 
he was appointed deputy district attorney 


of Multnomah County under District Attor- 
ney Walter H, Evans. He became chief 
deputy October 10, 1914, which position he 
still holds. 


In politics, Mr, Collier is a staunch Re- 


JOHN A 


COLLIER 


publican, He is a member of the Knights 
of Pythias. He married Arta B. Huston 
December 31, 1901, and they have one son, 
John Russell Collier, who is ten years old. 
Their residence is at 450 East Tenth street, 
North. 


Martin L. Pipes 


Martin L. Pipes was born September 21, 


1850, at Ascension Parish, Louisiana, He 
was the son of John Pipes and Harriet 
Postell (Schaffer) Pipes. He graduated 


from Louisiana State University, at Baton 
Rouge, with the degree of B. A., and in 
1875 came to Portland. 

He was admitted to the bar of Oregon in 
1881. Until 1884, he practiced law in Polk 
County; from 1884 to 1890, in Corvallis, 
Benton County, and in Portland since 1892 

Tn 1880, he was a member of the Lower 
House of the Oregon Legislative Assem- 
bly, and from 1890 to 1892 he was 
Judge of the Circuit Court, in the 
Second district, Judge Pipes is a member 
of the faculty of the Law Department of 
the University of Oregon, as lecturer on 


contracts. He is a strong Republican, a 
member of the Elks, and of the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In 1874, before coming 
to Oregon, Judge Pipes married Mary C. 
Skipwerth in Louisiana. 


Benjamin A. Gifford 


Many of the wonderful views of Oregon 
scenery published in Pictorial Oregon have 
been made by a photographer who has 
achieved a national reputation, Benjamin A 
Gifford, 413 Stark street, Portland. From 
a scenic standpoint Mr. Gifford may be 
said to have discovered the Columbia River. 

The first book of scenic views of the 
great river was published by him, and the 
photogravures of the falls and cliffs border- 
ing the Columbia on both sides directed 
the attention of the world toward this won- 
derland of the Cascades. 

Mr. Gifford has roamed the Northwest 
in search of exceptional pictures, and the 
results he has obtained show not only ar- 
tistic taste of high degree but painstaking 
effort to capture the best effects and make 
them imperishable. One of his most fa- 
mous pictures, that of Mount Hood from 
Lost Lake, was taken in 1901 and has 
never been duplicated, although one pho- 
tographer spent several hundred dollars in 
the attempt. From this negative Mr. Gif- 
ford has made and sold many thousand 
pictures, 


The attention of the Exposition visitor is 
especially directed to the Columbia River 
Highway pictures displayed in the Trans- 
portation building, which are the work of 
the Gifford studio, both in photographing 
and coloring. A personal tour of this ‘“won- 
der road of America” when the visitor 
comes to Portland will prove that the pic- 
tures seen at San Francisco give but a few 
glimpses of the marvelous scenery to be 
found along the Columbia. Duplicates of 
these pictures may be obtained from the 
Gifford studio in any size. 


Mr. Gifford has been studying and pho- 
tographing Oregon scenery for over thirty 
years. Until a few years ago he was lo- 
cated at The Dalles, where he established 
his reputation as the master photographer 
of the Columbia, 

GIFFORD’S COPYRIGHTED PHOTOS. 

By inadvertence, two of the pictures used 
in Pictorial Oregon through the courtesy of 
Benjamin A. Gifford, have not been cred- 
ited to him. These pictures are on page 
135, showing an Hastern Oregon wheat 
ranch, and on page 139, a photograph of 
some of Oregon's big trees. 

Copies of any of the pictures taken by 


Mr. Gifford which have been reproduced 
in Pictorial Oregon, and of many other fa- 
mous views he has taken of the Columbia 
river and other Oregon scenery, may be 
obtained, either in small or enlarged size, 
by writing to him at 413 Stark street, 
Portland, Oregon. 


James O. Convill 


Earning one’s way through college has 
its disadvantages, but it is not an experi- 


JAMES O, CONVILL 


ence that will hurt any man of the right 
sort. For instance, James O. Convill, now 
superintendent of parks in Portland, would 
go to college one year and stay out the 
next to make money enough to earry him 
through the following college year, This 
lengthened his college course, but during 
the years he got such a thorough practical 
training on big engineering jobs that when 
che received his bachelors’ and master's 
degrees in civil engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Utah in 1909, he had had more 
real experience than most engineers get 
in ten years, 

In 1907, he was engineer for an electric 
interurban road in Michigan. While at- 
tending the University of Utah, and after 
graduating, he was chief engineer in Utah 
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for United States Senator Reed Smoot, and 
for the Sioux Consolidated Mining Co., of 
Tintic, Utah, then a big mine. Later, he 
served also as chief engineer for the Salt 
Lake City school board. 


In 1910, Mr. Convill decided that Oregon 
presented engineering opportunities and 
came to Portland. He worked for a time 
on railroad work, but entered the city 
service in 1911 as an inspector for the 
Portland Park Department. From this low- 
est position in the department, he worked 
up in only four years to the highest, being 
promoted successively to draftsman, transit 
man, foreman of construction, assistant 
superintendent, and this year to superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. Convill is a member of the Masonic 
order and the Royal Arcanum, and also of 
the Multnomah Amateur Athletic Club and 
the new Chamber of Commerce. He was 
born in Goffs, Kansas, July 18, 1885. His 
parents were George O. and Mary (Wolt- 
ley) Convill. He began his work for a 
civil engineer's degree at Perdue Univer- 
sity, of Lafayette, Ind., from there going 
to the University of Utah. 


Edward Alexius Lundberg 


Mr. Lundburg 
in Chicago, 


was born September 4, 
the son of Peter and 


Pernella (Randau) 
Lundburg. He was 
married to Miss Floy 
Fox of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, February 28, 
1910. 

Graduating from 
the Wayne, Nebras- 
ka, high school in 
1895, he attended the 
University of Nebras- 
ka and_ graduated 
from the the law de- 
partment of that in- 
stitution in 19038, re- 
ceiving an LL. B. de- 
gree. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska in June, 
1903; upon examina- 
to the Supreme Court of Illinois in 

He located in Chicago and became 


1875, 


tion 
1905. 


MODERN METHODS IN THE DAMASCUS CREA MERY 


TO CUSTOMERS 


FACILITATE SERVICE 


general attorney for one of the large pack- 
ing companies, which position he held 
until he removed to Portland, in January, 
1909. He was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of Oregon in 1909 and is 
engaged in the general practice of law 
with his brother, Elmer R. Lundburg, with 
offices in the Yeon building, Portland. 

Mr. Lundberg was elected county super- 
intendent of schools, Wayne County, Ne- 
braska, in 1899, and served two years, 

He was appointed a member of the Ne- 
braska-South Dakota Boundary Commis- 


sion by Governor John H. Mickey, of Ne- 
braska, to re-establish the Missouri River 
boundary line between the states, in 1903. 


Mr. Lundburg is a member of Phi Delta 
Phi Greek letter fraternity and the Port- 
land Press Club. He is also a member of 
the Masonie fraternity. 


Twentieth Century Bakery 


Few more remarkable examples of the 
rapid rise of a business in Portland can be 
found than the story of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Bakery. 

Seven years ago Simon Spasso opened a 
small bakery at the corner of Russell street 


and Mississippi avenue. 

loaves of bread each day, 
them with one wagon. The principal thing 
the customers thought about his output, 
however, was that it was very good bread, 


As more and more people learned that 
bread to their liking was baked by the 
Twentieth Century Bakery the demand in- 
creased. Today the firm occupies a fire- 
proof building especially constructed by it 
at 150 Page street. A Peterson patent 
oven has been installed, giving the bakery 
a capacity of 10,000 loaves of bread daily. 
Everything about the plant shows the am- 
bition of this firm to produce bread that 
cannot be excelled. 


He baked 150 
and delivered 


Instead of one wagon delivering the en- 
tire output of the plant, as was the case 
seven years ago, four wagons and one de- 
livery truck are required today. 


Mr. Spasso attributes the remarkable de- 
velopment of the business to the excellence 
of their French crust loaf for the baking 
of this bread has been made a specialty 
and unrelenting care taken in its produc 
tion. The baking of pastry will soon be 
added. 


HOW THE DAMASCUS CREAMERY 


PORTLAND. 


SAFEGUARDS THE PURITY OF ITS PRODUCTS 
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Benjamin Mathius Lombard 


Mr. Lombard is a Portland man of affairs 
who is now residing in Pasadena, California, 
though retaining his interests in Oregon. 
He is a naval officer who came ashore, be- 
came a business man and succeeded. 

Born in Chicago, December 13, 1866, his 


father was Benjamin Lombard, a pioneer 
banker of Chicago, who founded Lombard 
Univers.ty in Galesburg, Illinois. He grad- 


uated at the United States Naval Academy 
in 1885, and served in Panama for two 
years following his graduation. During the 
Spanish War he was on duty in the Philip- 
pines, and he was in China in the troublous 
days of 1899. 


His duties in the navy took him over 
much of the world. He was watch officer 
of the Swatura off Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador in 1886, and during the following year 


was watch and divisional officer of the 
Galena in Venezuelan waters and about 


Colon. On the Monterey he was divisional 
officer in 1898, and while the Monocacy was 
stationed on the North China coast he was 
watch and divisional officer of that mem- 
ber of the United States navy. 


Since leaving the naval service Mr. Lom- 
bard has been interested in banking and 
in developing and upbuilding several resi- 
dent al districts in Portland and vicinity, 
notably the Irvington and Burlingame sec- 
tions in the Rose City. He is also inter- 
ested largely in San Francisco property 
holdings, 

Mr. Lombard is a member of the Arling- 
ton, University, Waverly, Multnomah, Irv- 
ington and Press Clubs. His wife was Miss 
Caroline Sloane, of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 


Herbert S. McCutchan 

Mr. McCutchan is an attorney with of- 
fices at 1108-11 Northwestern Bank build- 
ing. He came to Portland 17 years ago, in 
1898, as principal of the South Mt. Tabor 
school. He resigned the next year to work 
as adjustor under R. L. Sabin, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Protective Association. He 
did this work for six years, until he went 
with the Blake-McFall Company as credit 
man. 

Shortly after coming to Portland, Mr. 
McCutchan took up the study of law at 
the University of Oregon Law School, and 
in 1900 was admitted to the bar. In 1907 
he took up active practice of his profession, 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, TAKEN WHILE UNDDPR CON- 
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Mr. McCutchan was born at Evansville, 
Ind., in 1875, He is married and has two 
children, the family residence being at 181 


Floral avenue, Laurelhurst. Mr. Me- 
Cutchan is president of the Laurelhurst 
club, a member of the Masonic order and 


of the Y. M. C. A, 


Abigail Scott Duniway 


Mrs. Duniway, “Oregon’s Grand Old 
Woman,” fought for equal suffrage for 
over forty years and has lived to see her 
fellow-women of Oregon cast their ballot by 
the side of their sons and husbands, Her 
friends, men and women alike, have asked 
that the 1915 Exposition nominate her as 
one of the six famous women of the world. 

The struggle which Mrs. Duniway made 
for suffrage has few equals in the history 
of human endeavor. Disappointment but 
made her the more determined, and the 
seeming slow progress of the movement 
for years only caused her to redouble her 
efforts. She raised a family whose mem- 
bers have made names for themselves. 


Boyajohn- Arnold Company 


Illustrations on this and the following 
page show three of the fifteen buildings, 
aggregating more than a million dollars in 
cost, built by the Boyajohn-Arnold Company 
since they started business less than three 
years ago, a remarkable record considering 
the poor building period involved. 

This company has operated along engi- 
neering lines, making radical departures 
from contracting conventions. They fur- 
nish preliminary statements to the owner, 
showing time schedules, quantities of ma- 
terials to be used, and progressive cost esti- 
mate, and payments are made on this basis, 
the owner knowing exactly what has gone 
into his building. 

As far as possible they 
contracting to an exact science and, in 
making preliminary estimates, they guar- 
antee the amount by agreeing to take the 
contract at their estimated figure if no 
lower bids are submitted. 

sy utilizing their engineering skill in de- 
signing and construction and by maintain- 
ing a complete system of cost and effi- 
ciency records, they have entered the field 
in competition with the established con- 


have reduced 
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tracting firms and have acquired a 
foothold in a very short time. 

Haig M. Boyajohn, general manager of 
the company, graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, class of 1908, civil engineering, and 
has since specialized in reinforced con- 
erete. He is an associate member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Stanfield N. Arnold, the president, grad- 
uated from the school of Mines, Columbia 
University, in 1904, mechanical engineering, 
and has engaged in railroading and general 
engineering since that time. 


firm 


Milton W. Smith 


Milton W. 
attorney, was 
County, Oregon, 
parents were pioneers. 
Smith, farmer, came to Oregon in 1851 
from La Grange County, Indiana. He mar- 
ried Ann M. White, 
who had come from 
the same town in 
1852, at Aurora in No- 
vember, 1852. David 
Smith lived for many 
years in Yamhill 
County, was assessor 
that county, and-after- 
wards representative 
from Washington 
County, to which he 
removed in 1876, He 
died in 1907, aged SO 
years. Ann M. Smith 
died in 1912, aged 84. 


Smith, well-known Portland 
born at Aurora, Marion 
July 15, 1855. Both his 


His father, David 


Milton W. Smith 
passed his youth on a 
farm. His experiences 
were such as a farm- 
er’s son generally has 
—largely work, work and then work, work. 
He was educated at Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, taking the classical 
course which included several years of 
both Latin and Greek. After graduating 
from the university in 1878, he came at 
once to Portland and entered the office of 
the late Matthew P. Deady, later Federal 
Judge here for many years, to study law. 
Mr. Smith was admitted to the bar in 
March, 1881, and opened an office in the 
Summer of that year. 


In politics, Mr. Smith has always been 
a strong Republican. He is now and has 
been for many years president of the Mult- 
nomah Law Library. He is also a member 
of the Multnomah, State and United States 
bar associations. For many years he was 


a regent of his alma 
versity. 

Mr. Smith is married and has three chil- 
dren. His residence is at 135 Curry street, 
Portland, and his law offices are at 510 
Selling building, 


Frank C. Riggs 


Frank C. Riggs, president of the Frank 
C. Riggs Company, dealers in Portland for 
the Packard and Jeffrey cars and the De- 
troit Electric, has been in the automobile 
business for 13 years, and prior to that was 
in the bicyele business for 14 years. He 
has either driven an automobile or ridden a 
bicycle over most of the United States, his 
record on his bicyele being over 100,000 
miles. There is hardly a spot in the 
Northwest where he hasn't been by auto, 
and not a road in Oregon or Washington 
whereof he could not conduct a personal 
experience meeting. 

Mr. Riggs came to Portland six years 
ago from Detroit, where for three years 
he had been sales manager for the Packard 


mater, Pacific Uni- 


Automobile Company, and established a 
Packard agency here. His service depot, 
one of the most modern and best equipped 
in Portland, is at Twenty-third and Wash- 
ington streets, with a frontage also on the 
Cornell Road. 

Prior to managing the entire sales de- 
partment of the Packard Automobile Com- 
pany, Mr. Riggs had been president of the 
Fiske Rubber Company of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of automobile tires. Before that 
he was in the retail end of the automobile 
business. There is no phase of autos and 
autoing, from the tires up or the wind- 
shield down, that he doesn’t know, for he 
has worked in all departments. His 14 
years in the bicycle business in Syracuse, 
New York, and Chicago made handling 
automobiles all the easier. 

Mr. Riggs was born at Glenwood, Illinois, 
July 7, 1867. He was married 25 years ago 
this summer to Miss Mary Caroline Mor 
gan. They have two daughters. Their 
beautiful residence is at 988 Raleigh street. 
Mr. Riggs is a member of the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Arlington Club, Portland 


NATIONAL THEATRE, PORTLAND, ONE OF THE FINEST PHOTOPLAY HOUSES OF THE WEST. 
ITS CONSTRUCTION EMPHASIZES THE REMARKABLE STRIDES THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 


IN THE BUILDING OF THEATRES, 


MELVIN G. WINSTOCK IS MANAGER, 


(i 


FRANK C 


RIGGS. 


Ad Club, Multnomah Amateur Athletie Club, 
Rotary Club, and a life member of the 
Portland Automobile Club. He was the 
second president of the Rotary Club. 


George M. Weister 


Hunting with a camera on the Pacific 
Coast has been work and play for George 
M. Weister the past 28 years. During this 
time he has recorded the superb scenery 
from every viewpoint—including the depths 
of her Marble Caves to the pinnacles of 
her snow-capped mountains—from its prim- 
eval forests and lordly rivers to the ocean’s 
rocky coast. 

In compiling this marvelous collection of 
the most striking and gorgeous scenery of 
the world, Mr. Weister in the main used 
Shanks Mare in place of the Zeppelin for 
transporting the tons of photographic ma- 
terial and apparatus thousands of miles. 

It was no unusual thing for this little 
photographer—who tips the scales at about 
100 pounds—while sleeping on the fleecy 
side of a rock in our rugged mountains, to 
arise at 3 A. M. and, without food, begin 
the ascent of one of our 15,000 foot snow 
peaks with 40 or 50 pounds in cameras 
strapped to his neck, and there make doz- 
ens of negatives of the huge ice caves, pin- 
nacles and peaks, and then using the moun- 
tain's crest for a feather bed for the night 
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far above the clouds, and after devouring 
the sunsets and sunrises, return to camp 
the next day to do equal justice to the 
roasted ground hog. 

He bears the distinction of being the 
only photographer placing a moving picture 
camera on the top of Mt. Hood; to do this 
and be a good photographer one must be 
willing to miss a few meals or a quiet 
snooze in grandma's feathers, and travel on 
his nerve and the sinew he has stored up 
in years gone by. 

You can’t get real pictures in a Pullman 
berth, but must go where they are, and 
this requires wading up some icy streams, 
sliding down the glacier’s slope, hanging 
on to the lines of a runaway team while 
the plate-holders containing the beautiful 
views are scattered to the four winds; 
wandering in a fog on the mountain slope 
with good prospects of being a day or two 
longer without striking a delicatessen: 
perched on a rock waiting the atmospheric 
phenomena; sleeping in the canyon close 
to mosquitoville, and then some. 

Under the above conditions some of the 
most wonderful pictures the world pos- 
sesses have been taken. The shadow of 
Mt. Hood, which the setting sun casts 50 
miles into Eastern Oregon; the mouth of 
the Columbia River from the top of Mt. 
St. Helens, a distance of 100 miles, and 
which was made only possible by the set- 
ting sun; electrical storms on the side of 
a snow-cap while the lightning used you to 
reach the earth—these and about 25,000 
more just as wonderful comprise the col- 
lection now owned by the Weister Co., of 
Portland, Oregon, and you should see them 
to appreciate them. 

Weister Co., Geo. M. Weister, president; 
A. M. Prentiss, secretary-treasurer, Port- 
land, Oregon. Photographs of the world; 
lantern slides, enlargements, everything 
photographic, 


William Constantine’s Market 


When William Constantine came to Port- 
land from Seattle in 1905 and established 
Constantine’s Market at the corner of First 
and Alder streets, three men were enough 
to handle his business. Now he is the 
largest retail dealer in meat, fish and poul- 
try in Portland and 32 men keep busy 
waiting on his customers, 

Hig market is one of the most sanitary 
and up-to-date on the Pacific Coast. All 
meats are kept in glass cases, where they 
are not exposed to dust or flies. Many of 


the sanitary requirements for meat markets 
have been modeled direct from those in 
effect in his market. 


WILLIAM CONSTANTINE’S MARKET 


Mr. Constantine was born at 
town, Penn., November 30, 1859. 


Douglas 


Joseph H. Jones 


On the district bench of Multnomah 
County is a man who has forced his way 
upwards in spite of every obstacle. He is 
Joseph H, Jones, who was born in San 
Francisco April 3, 1867. His father, John 
Joseph Jones, a brick mason, worked on 
the state capitol of California. His mother, 
Bridget Jones, came to the United States 
from Ireland in 1842. He left school in his 
early teens and did whatever a boy could 
find to do in San Francisco. In 1883 with 
his mother he removed to Clarke County, 
Washington, and began clearing a farm. 
Five years later he began a life of many 
activities in Portland. For fifteen years he 
was a barber, but in 1906 became a deputy 
sheriff. In 1909 he was admitted to the 
bar. He was elected to the district bench 
in 1912 for a two-year term and in 1914 
was re-elected for four years. 

For several years he was connected with 
the labor movement, and was president of 
his union and also president of the feder- 


— 
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ated trades council. He is a Republican, 
Throughout his life he has fought the hard- 
ships encountered by one fighting his way 
upwards. 


i oe 


JOSEPH H, JONDS 


Judge Jones is a member of the Red 
Men, being sachem of his tribe, the Knights 
and Ladies of Security, the Loyal Order of 
Moose, and of two Republican clubs. A 
few years ago he was considered the best 
cocked hat bowler in the Northwest, In 
1910 he married Miss Wava Parker. He 
is the father of four children. In 1910 he 
graduated from the law department of the 
University of Oregon. 


W. H. Eccles Lumber Company 


Baker County white pine is in demand by 
Wastern buyers, and one of the principal 
plants supplying this lumber is that of the 
W. H. Eccles Lumber Company, 

The fine specimens of Oregon shown in 
the two pictures were cut in the Eccles 
mill at Baker and from timber grown in 
Baker County. The Eccles company makes 
a specialty of white pine. In the mill are 
manufactured flooring, rustic, siding, fin- 
ishing, box shooks, moulding, fir and larch 
dimension ties and timbers. W, H. Eccles 


is president of the company, J. M. Leish- 
man the vice-president and R, 8s. Eccles 
the secretary and treasurer, 

A picture of the products of this plant 


will be found on page fifty-eight in this 
book, 
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Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 


Bridal Veil Falls and Larch Mountain 
are two of the most interesting points on 
the Columbia River Highway. Right at 


HOW 
PANY MAKES USE OF A SCENIC WONDER 
AT ITS DOOR IN ITS TRADEMARK. 


AN OREGON MANUFACTURING COM- 


their feet lies the plant of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, manufacturers of 
Douglas fir and Noble fir (sometimes 
ealled larch) lumber and of box shooks. 
Tourists on the highway pass across a 
bridge directly over the falls, and looking 
down can see the lumber shooting down 
the hillside in a flume, to the sorting table 
and planing mills of the manufacturing 
plant below. The operation is of unusual 
interest to visitors, because of the novel 
methods of utilizing the natural supply of 
water in transporting lumber, running ma- 
chinery and lighting the towns of Bridal 
Veil and Palmer, Oregon. 

The lumber products of the company, 
marketed by the Douglas Fir Lumber Com- 
pany of Portland, are shipped to all parts 
of the United States. The timber of 
Larch Mountain produces an exceptionally 
fine quality of lumber, which is in de- 
mand particularly for car siding and roof- 
ing, rustics, sidings, flooring, fence and 
barn boards and mining timbers. Box 
shooks from its factory are cut to meet 
special demands, larch (Noble fir) having 


many of the merits of Eastern white pine 
for this use. It is now being favored in 
orders for apple boxes, canning cases, 
vegetable crates, and meat crates of all 
descriptions. 

Wholesale inquiries about lumber or box 
shooks will be answered with great pleas- 
ure, either by the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company or the Douglas Fir Lumber Com- 
pany, both of whom have offices in the 
Yeon building, Portland, Oregon, 


Modern Dairy 


The last few years have seen a remark- 
able development in the dairy business in 
Portland, both in volume of trade and in 
the methods used to convey the product 
of the big dairy farms to the consumer. 
Among the firms which have attained 
prominence in the city is the Modern 
Dairy, O'Donnell Bros., proprietors, 324-328 
Davis street, Portland. 

Over seven hundred gallons of 
milk and cream are handled daily by 
firm. 

Butter and ice cream are manufactured 
in regnlar quantities, over five hundred 
pounds of butter and two hundred gallons 
of ice cream coming from the Modern 
Dairy plant daily. A large egg business 
has also been built up by the company. 


sweet 
this 


Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Inc. 


One of the master bakers of the Pacific 
Coast who realizes that the baking indus- 
try is in a period of evolution and that 
perfection can only be attained by apply- 
ing the most scientific methods to the 
making of bread is Mr. H. H. Haynes, 
president and general manager of the 
Haynes-Foster Company, Portland. The 
Haynes plant is working steadily and effi- 
ciently toward better bread, not stopping 
in its efforts because a good product that 
the people demand has been achieved but 
persisting in trying to make everything 
better. 

Mr. Haynes has been in the baking busi- 


ness seven years He began with pies, 
and quickly established a reputation that 
has been maintained ever since. His five 
pie machines supply 140 restaurants and 
300 grocers with Good Taste pies. The 
demand practically forced him into the 
making of bread, and now the Haynes 


ovens are turning out 7,000 loaves daily. 
The Haynes doughnuts are made in a spe- 
cial department, and commanded a 
trade of their own from the first. 


Mr. Haynes holds strongly to the belief 
that a maker’s name should appear on 
everything he produces, and for that rea- 


have 


HOTEL MOORE, SEASIDE, OREGON, WHOSE PROPRIETOR, DAN J. MOORE, IS NOW SEBRING 


HIS 


SCENERY AND CLIMATE, 


LABORS REWARDED BY THE UNIVERSAL 


APPRECIATION OF OREGON BEACH 


son the entire Haynes line is 
name and with the name of the 
sponsible prominently displayed. 


sold by 
Man re- 


EE 


HAYNES 


The plant at 66-68 Hast Seventh street 
North, Portland, shows every evidence of 
the application of the most advanced bak- 
ing methods to the making of bread, pies, 
doughnuts and cookies. 


Charles H. Brown 


Charles B. Brown, D. D. S., has been in 
dental practice in Portland since 1894. He 
is a son of William J. Brown and Susan 
J, (Everett) Brown, Oregon pioneers who 
erossed the plains in 1852. He was born 
at Hillsboro, Oregon, November 28, 1871. 

As a boy he worked on his father’s farm 
and later was employed for several years 
in the office of the County Clerk at Hills- 
boro. He attended the Hillsboro public 
schools and studied dentistry in Portland. 
In 1896, he completed a_ post-graduate 
course in the Dental College of Chicago. 

Dr. Brown has long been an automobile 
enthusiast. In fact, he brought out to Port- 
land the second automobile ever seen in 
the Northwest, the late E. Henry Wemme 
having the first. Dr. Brown was a charter 
member and first treasurer of the Portland 
Automobile Club. 

One of his many exploits in the pioneer 
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days of automobiling about Portland was 
driving the first automobile that ever made 
the journey to Mount Hood and Govern- 
ment Camp. He had to grub stumps out 
of the road at a good many points along 
the route. In addition to pioneering all 
the automobile drives in this vicinity, Dr. 
Brown also made the first round trip by 
automobile between San Francisco and Los 


CHARLES B. BROWN 


Angeles. And in those days, the fine high- 
Ways now connecting the two cities had 
not even been projected. 

For some years, Dr. Brown has devoted 
his spare time to motorboating. He and 
his son, L. Hoyt Brown, built the Betsy 8B, 
the first automobile boat ever constructed. 
It has now become a very popular type of 
motorboat, controlling and steering like 
an automobile, with an auto engine under 
a hood and an automobile top, but Dr, 
Brown and his son were the originators 
of the idea, 


In 1913, Dr. Brown and his son won the 
Rose Festival prize for having the best 
decorated motorboat in the water parade. 
Dr. Brown's offices are in the Morgan 
building. 


Hayward H. Riddell 


Hayward H, Riddell comes of one of the 
oldest and best known pioneer families in 
Oregon. His mother, Angeline (Hamilton) 


Riddell, was born in 1847 while her par- 
ents were crossing the 
plains to Oregon, her 
father, Joseph Hamil- 


ton, settling at Oak- 
ville, Linn County, in 
the fall of 1857. His 
father, George H. Rid- 
dell, came around 
Cape Horn to Califor- 
nia in 1852, and to 


Oregon in 1857, 
Mr. Riddell was 
born at Salem, April 


6, 1868. The cradle 
in which he was 
rocked, made from 


the sideboards of his 
grandfather’s ox- 
Wagon which crossed 
the plains, is prob- 
ably the oldest child's 
cradle in Oregon. It 
is now in possession of the Oregon Hlistori- 
cal Society. 

Graduating from Wasco Independent 
Academy at The Dalles in 1890, Mr. Rid- 
dell attended the University of Oregon Law 
School, and was admitted to practice in 
June, 1892. He practiced at The Dalles 
until 1901, when he removed to Portland, 
where he has practiced since. His offices 
are 521-24 Yeon building. 

A member and ex-president of the Ma- 
zamas, a famous mountaineering organiza- 
tion, Mr. Riddell has climbed most of the 
snow peaks in the Northwest. 

In 1899, Mr, Riddell married Miss Emma 
Morse, of Portland. She also is from a 
pioneer family, her grandfather, Justin Mil- 


lard, having been a_ pioneer physician, 
They have one son, Morse Riddell, 12 
years old, 


Alaska Plumbing Company 


One of the reliable business houses of 
Portland is the Alaska Plumbing Company, 
of 423 Belmont street, which has made a 
truly remarkable growth since its organiza- 
tion in 1907, only eight years ago. Its 
founder was George G. Root, and he started 
out with a very small working capital. 
Now the Alaska Plumbing Company does a 
business averaging $60,000 a year, and one 
that is constantly growing as the natural 
result of good, honest work in filling all 
contracts. 

The company does a contract business in 
plumbing and heating equipment. In com- 
petition with the largest plumbing con- 
cerns in the city, it was awarded the con- 


tract for the plumbing and heating equip- 
ment in the new Shattuck School by the 
Board of Education. This, a $35,000 job, 
is well under way to completion. 

Other large jobs recently done under 
contract by the Alaska Plumbing Company 
include furnishing and installing all plumb- 
ing and heating equipment for the Rex 
Arms Apartments, for approximately $14,- 
000; for the Royal Arms Apartments, an- 
other $14,000 contract; for the Belle Court 
Apartments, for $15,000; and installing the 
plumbing in the new City of Portland barn, 
a $2,000 job. 

The Alaska Plumbing Company often 
employs as many as 30 skilled men at a 
time. It is a firm that takes a lively in- 
terest in the development of Portland. Tt 
is a member of the Builders’ Exchange and 
of the East Side Business Men’s Club. 

Members of the firm are O. Carlson, 
president, who learned the plumbing busi- 
ness as an employe of the company, and 
later bought a large interest in it; H. 
Breitbarth, secretary, and George G. Root. 
Mr. Carlson's residence is at 495 Bast Fif- 
teenth street; Mr. Breitbarth lives at 720 
East Main street, and Mr. Root resides at 
6229 Twenty-ninth avenue, S. E. 


J. C. BAYER, HEAD OF THE J. GC. BAYER 
COMPANY, ONE OF THE PIONEER SHEET 
METAL AND FURNACE WORKERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS IN PORTLAND, WHOSE 
PLANT IS AT 204 MARKET STREET, 


Dr. H. M. Greene 


Dr. H. M. Greene is a native of North 
Carolina, but has made his home in Ore- 


gon for the last 16 years. 
Bakersville, North Carolina, October 5, 
1878. In 1900 he graduated from the Whit- 
man County high school at Colfax, Wash- 
ington, and entered the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Oregon, at Port- 
land. He graduated in medicine in 1904, 

He practiced in La Crosse, Washington, 
until 1907, and then returned to Portland, 
where he has engaged in general practice 
as physician and surgeon ever since, His 
offices are at 602 Medical building. 

Dr. Greene is a Republican, and a mem- 
ber of the new Chamber of Commerce, of 
the city, county and state medical societies, 
and of the American Medical Association. 
He is also a member of the Masonic order. 
In 1905 he married Miss Julia Cooper of 
Portland. They have one daughter, Dorothy 
Helen Greene. The family residence is at 
385 East Fiftieth street, North, 

Since 1911, Dr. Greene has been chief 
surgeon for Twohy Bros., the big railroad 
contracting firm, and for the past year he 
has been district surgeon for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany. 


He was born at 


William L. Lightner 


William L. Lightner has been a member 
of the Board of Commissioners of Mult- 
nomah County for eleven years. He first 
became a member of the board in 1904, 
when he was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late William Showers; 
he has remained in 
the office ever since, 
having three times 
been re-elected by 
large majorities. 

When Mr. Lightner 
went on the board, 
the county was $600,- 
000 in debt. More- 
over, it had an old, 
dilapidated poor farm 
and a courthouse 
about ready to fall to 
pieces. 

Today the county 
is out of debt—ex- 
cept for Columbia 
River bridge bonds 
and road bonds, vot- 
ed by the people 
themselves. In the 
meantime the county has sold the old farm 
and bought a fine tract of land comprising 
19314 acres near Fairview, equipped it 
with comfortable and up-to-date buildings, 
and installed a farm which raises much of 
the food needed at the institution and 
which is regarded as a model of its kind 
for the whole country. It has replaced the 
ramshackle old courthouse with one that is 
regarded as the best public building for 
the investment built anywhere. It has 
built a public library building covering an 
entire block, and one of the best in any 
city in the country. And it has acquired 
a 3% acre site for a county hospital, with 
a building now utilized as a hospital, which, 
however will soon be replaced with a mod- 
ern structure. 

And, as before remarked, except for bond 
issues voted independently by the voters, 
the county from being $600,000 in debt is 
entirely out of debt. It is a record of 
which any official might well be proud. 


Mr. Lightner was born in Mercer County, 
Pennsylvania. His parents were Fahne- 
stock Lightner, farmer, and Sarah (Mari- 
mer) Lightner. Mr. Lightner was brought 
up on a farm. He started west in 1868. 
Soon after arriving at Salt Lake City, he 
drove eight yoke of oxen, one of seven 
teams of eight yoke, each team hauling 
three wagons coupled together and carry- 
ing 14,000 pounds of freight, from Salt 
Lake to Deer Lodge, Montana. In this 
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trip, which lasted from April 22 to June 
12, the main range of the Rocky Mountains 
was crossed twice. 

In 1873, 42 years ago, Mr. Lightner came 
to Portland. He worked at anything he 
could get until he had enough money for 
a start, and then went into business. He 
retired several years ago, and has since 
devoted all his time to the service of the 
county. 


William B. Layton 


William B. Layton, member of the law 
firm of Hurlburt & Layton, with offices at 


614-17 


Pittock 
the law department of the University of 


building, is a graduate of 
Michigan. He has been practicing law in 
Portland since June, 1912. 

Mr. Layton was born in Butte, Montana, 
March 11, 1891 and received his prelim- 
inary education in the Butte high school. 

While at the University of Michigan, Mr. 
Layton was a member of the Omega Phi 
Delta fraternity, and of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Club. 

Mr. Layton lives in Portland with his 
parents, John J. and Ellen Layton, at their 
home, 151 West Alberta street, He is presi- 
dent of the commercial corporation and is 2 
member of the Multnomah Amateur Ath- 
letic Club, of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Knights of Columbus. 

In national politics, he is a good sup- 
porter of Woodrow Wilson; in local poli- 
ties, he is non-partisan in his views. 


Andrew T. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis, one of the pioneer officials 
of Alaska, is now practicing law in Port- 
land. He was born in Franklin, Indiana, 
November 10, 1848, the son of Andrew and 
Elizabeth (Clark) Lewis. He was married 
November 24, 1886, to Margaret Dauphin. 
His education was obtained at the State 


of Illinois and at the 
from whose law 


University 
of Michigan, 
department he was graduated in 1875 with 


Normal 
University 


the degree of LLB. For three years he 
was city attorney of Urbana, Illinois, and 
in the early eighties was made clerk of the 
United States District Court of Alaska, and 
later acted as secretary and treasurer of 
the territory. In 1888 he was admitted to 


practice in Oregon. His office is in the 

Title and Trust building. 

Forest Protection in Oregon 
Protection of forests against fire has 


reached a high state of efficiency in Ore- 
gon, With approximately 27,000,000 acres 


of timber land bearing one-fifth of all the 
standing timber in the United States, the 
Government, the state and private owners 


alike realize the need for intensive pro- 
tection measures looking to elimination of 
heavy yearly losses through forest fires. 

Three agencies are actively engaged in 
protecting the timber: The Federal Govern- 
ment, which through the Forest Service 
patrols and administers some 13,000,000 
acres within the national forests; the state, 
which with its limited appropriaticn puts 
in the field such wardens as funds will 
allow for purposes of law enforcement and 
to assist and strengthen the work of other 
agencies and the timber owners, who 
through the Oregon Forest Fire Association 
and the local organizations perform the 
greater part of the patrol work done on 
lands outside the national forests. 


These agencies working together have 
proceeded on the theory that not only must 
every possible facility for early detection 
and attack of fires be installed, but that 
through proper education all of the people 
should be made to realize the interest they 
have in forest protection and be corre- 
spondingly careful with fire. This policy is 
each year resulting in fewer serious fires. 

Prior to the existence of organized ef- 
fort along protection lines even the normal 
year resulted in heavy losses of green tim- 
ber. The past four seasons the average 
yearly loss of privately owned green timber 
in Oregon amounts to 23,000,000 board feet 
valued at only $23,000. 


Protection of timber outside the national 
forests is carried on for the most part 
through county patrol organizations, each 
owner paying on an acreage basis for hav- 
ing his holdings looked after. In some few 
sections the individual owners look after 
their property, and in others the state main- 
tains the patrol, collecting the actual cost 
of the work from the owners of the stump- 
age. There is no part of the state which 
is not being guarded against fire. 

During the past season, aside from the 
Government's forces on the national forests, 
private owners had in the field 275 paid 
wardens, and the state, through its own 
funds and those received from the Federal 
Government, 90 men, making a total of 365 
patrolmen engaged in preventing the start- 
ing and spread of forest fires. 


Telephone lines and trails are each year 
extended to make more efficient the work 
of these patrolmen. Lookout stations are 
maintained on high points which are con- 
nected by telephone with the outside world 
and from these points fires can be quickly 
discovered and men dispatched to put 
them out. 


Private owners of timber each year ex- 
pend from $75,000 to $150,000 in furest pro- 
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tection, depending upon the severity of the 
season; the state expends $37,500 yearly 
and receives an additional $10,000 from the 
Federal Government as a recognition of the 
work being performed by the state. The 
Federal Forest Service expends from $100,- 
C00 to $150,000 yearly in the protection of 
the national forests of the state. 

It is now generally conceded that through 
the careful protection measures in effect 
loss of green timber can be kept down to 
a small figure, thus making timber land 
an unusually safe investment. 


Alfred P. Dobson 


Mr. Dobson, whose law offices in Port- 
land are situated in the Wilcox building, 


ALFRED P. DOBSON 
was born in Summitville, Indiana. 


He was 
educated in Chicago, and removed from 
that city to Portland in 1910, 


D. C. Henney 


A young civil engineer from Holland, a 
graduate of the Government Polytechnic 
University at Delft, came to the United 
States 31 years ago because he thought 
it offered wider opportunities in engineer- 
ing. Today D. C. Henny has a record of 


successful performances of which any en- 
gineer might be proud. 

Between 1884 and 1892, he engaged prin- 
cipally in railroad and water works con- 
struction and irrigation work in the Hast- 
ern, Middle and Rocky Mountain states. 
In 1892 he organized and became general 
manager of the Excelsior Wooden Pipe Co., 
and when in 1902 it merged with the Red- 
wood Manufacturing Co. he was made gen- 
eral manager of that firm, also. 

In 1905 he was made the supervising 
engineer of the Northwestern District, 
United States Reclamation Service. At first 
comprising only Washington and part of 
Oregon, his district 
was enlarged to in- 
clude all of Oregon, 
Northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada. 


In the four years 
he was in charge, Mr. 
Henny supervised the 
construction of the 
Okanogan project, 
Sunnyside and Tieton 
units of Yakima proj- 


ect, Umatilla project, 
Orland project; over 
$7,000,000 being ex- 
pended under his su- 
pervision. 


Upon request he was 


changed to  consult- 
ing engineer in 1909, 
and was placed on 


Oregon, his district was enlarged to include 
all of Oregon, Northern California and 
Nevada. 

In the four years he was in charge, Mr. 
Henny supervised construction of the Oka- 
nogan project, Sunnyside and Tieton units 
of Yakima project, Umatilla project, Or- 
land pruject, Klamath project and Truckee- 
Carson project; over $7,000,000 being ex- 
pended under his supervision. 

Upon request he was changed to con- 
sulting engineer in 1909, and was placed on 
a per diem basis to permit private prac- 
tice in 1910. 

At present Mr. Henny, whose office is 
at 1006 Spalding building, is consulting 
hydraulic engineer; consulting engineer, 
United States Reclamation Service; mem- 
ber American Society Civil Engineers and 
other societies. He was president for two 
terms of the Technical Society of the 
Pacific Coast, and was the first president 
of the Oregon Society of Engineers. 


The Wade Policy 
By Edward Newbegin 
The policy of the square deal for both 
dealer and farmer has been the Wade pol- 
icy for a period now nearing the half cen- 
tury mark. 
The writer's connection with the firm has 


been continuous for the last 15 years; he 
has watched, with increasing interest, a 
continuance of the policy that has enabled 
this firm to maintain its position as the 
oldest and largest independent wholesalers 
of farm machinery and vehicles in the 
Northwest. 

The new year will be golden jubilee year 
for the firm of R. M. Wade & Co., of 
Portland—a house first established at Sa- 
lem in the year 1865—a house that has con- 
tinued to the present time with no change 
in name or in policy, 

R. M. Wade & Co. have ever been the 
first to introduce in the Northwest the 
very newest and best lines of non-trust 
farm machinery and vehicles that have 
been made—the best that have been as- 
sembled by any Northwest house. 

New ideas have been adopted when found 
worthy, the policy having been to meet the 
demands of the trade—to sell the goods 
the farmer wants, chosen from the inde- 
pendent factories of America. Every spe- 
cialty carried by the firm has been first 
investigated, tried out and proved to be 
adapted to the needs of the farmers of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Portland Pure Milk & Cream Co 


This is the largest milk, cream and dairy 
products institution in Oregon. It was or- 
ganized in 1911, employs 110 persons and 
has an annual payroll for employes and to 
the farmers of nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars, paid out direct to them. 

The milk and cream is purchased in 
Multnomah, Washington, Marion and other 
counties, which means much to the state 
of Oregon. The company has not pur- 
chased any of its products outside of the 
state, and will not buy or handle Chinese 
eggs or Eastern butter. 

Thirty wagons and autos are used in 
the business. The motto of the company 
is Purity, which is a protection to all 
users of their Purity Products. Butter, 
milk, eggs and cheese and the noted Clover 
Hill certified milk are among the products 
distributed by the company. Its main 
plant, a five-story building, is at Third and 
Hoyt streets, Portland, Oregon. The man- 
ager is Robert Ireland. 


Si. S. Rich 


Good business methods and a policy of 
giving the public the very best in service 
and goods, have been leading factors in 
the rapid success of Si. S. Rich. Although 
in business here on his own account only 
nine years, Mr. Rich owns two of the larg- 
est and best paying 
cigar and news stores 
in the city. 

One, at 267 Morri- 
son street, he has op- 
erated since June, 
1906. The other, on 
the northeast corner 
of Sixth and Wash- 
ington streets, is the 
main news depot of 


the city. Mr. Rich 
has had this store 
for a year and a 
half, 


Mr. Rich was born 
in San Francisco 
March 3, 1860. His 
father, Jacob D. Rich, 
was a hide and wool 
dealer. His mother 
Was one of the organizers of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society, which ig still in ex- 
istence. Raised in San Bernardino, one of 
a family of five boys and three girls of 
whom all but two sisters are living, Mr. 
Rich spent 10 years aS a young man in 
Texas and around Juarez, Mexico. Remov- 
ing to Los Angeles, he married Miss Jo- 
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hanna Senders. They have two sons, Jesse 
J. Rich, who is with his father as manager 
of the Washington street store, and Eu- 
gene J, Rich, boy mayor of Portland in 
1914-15, who is now attending the Law 
School of Columbia University, New York. 
Mr. Rich has been in Portland for 20 
years, coming here as manager for his 
brother, B. B. Rich, of the old Portland 
Hotel cigar stand. A member of the A. O. 
U. W., Woodmen of the World, and the 
new Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Rich takes 
an active interést in civic affairs. His 
residence is at 50 North Fifteenth street, 


William Deveny 


“IT came to Portland with a sick wife, 
four small children and ten dollars. I owe 
my success to Portland, to the state of 


WILLIAM DEVENY 


Oregon and to Horace Greeley’s advice,” 
says Mr. Deveny. A 

He was born in Annawan, Illinois, De- 
cember 18, 1852. His parents were Timothy 
and Jane Deveny. Before he was ten years 
old his mother died and he left home to 
shift for himself. In 1872 he went to Ne- 
braska, where he married seven years later. 
Thence he traveled to White county, Arkan- 
sas, where, and later in Kansas, he con- 


ducted photographic studios. While in Ne- 
braska he became acquainted with some of 
the famous characters of the border towns, 
Buffalo Bill Cody, California Joe, Rattle- 
snake Jack, Jack Crawford being among 
them. Before moving to Portland in 1874, 
Mr, Deveny studied chiropody, and in spite 
of his limited capital began that work soon 
after his arrival in Portland. 

Later three daughters and one son joined 
him in his steadily growing business, now 
in the Gerlinger building. Mr. Deveny has 
made a special study of his line, and has 
founded a scientific school of chiropody. 
He has taken an active part in civic affairs, 
especially the development of the suburb 
of Montavilla, now a part of Portland, 
largely through his efforts. He is a mem- 
ber of many organizations, and has held 
important positions in them. In polities he 
is a Republican. His family consists of 
three sons and three daughters. 


Seid Back 


Seid Back, Portland’s leading Chinese 
merchant, was born in the province of 
Kwongtong, China, in December, 1852. He 
passed his boyhood working on a farm for 
his parents. When he was only 18 years 
old he came to the United States, settling 
in Portland, where he has made his home 
ever since. He was practically penniless 
on his arrival. By dint of work and thrift, 
he became in a few years the first Chinese 
merchant of the city. 

A large part of his success, however, has 
been due to his progressive ideas. He de- 
voted his spare time as a young man to 
learning English, which he mastered, and 
to educating himself in other ways. As a 
result, he has long been considered one of 
the city’s vest informed business men. In 
1876 he married Quay Thoy, at the First 
Baptist church. When she died in 1894, 
her funeral was largely attended, people of 
all races paying her their last tribute of 
respect. Her funeral was the first at the 
present White Temple Baptist church, of 
which she was a member. 

Seid Back started in business with only 
$3,000, as a general Chinese merchant and 
salmon cannery contractor. His holdings 


now touch the million dollar mark. He has 
conducted a general contracting bureau 
ever since starting in business. In former 
days, he furnished men, not only to the 
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canneries on the Columbia river and in 
Alaska, but for railroad work, and he can 
recall the time when he had 700 men con- 
tracted to the Northern Pacific, 400 to the 
O. R. & N., and 500 to the Southern Pa- 
cific. He now furnishes 300 men a year to 
the salmon canneries, the contracting busi- 
ness having fallen off greatly because the 
Chinese exclusion act prevents newcomers 
from taking the places of the old men. 
The first store operated by Seid Back 
wag at Third and Washington streets, 
where the Dekum building now stands. His 
present business house is at 308 First 
street, in a building which he owns. He 
also owns much other valuable property in 
the city, and is interested in some large 
Willamette Valley hop farms. He owns one 
400-acre hop farm near Independence. and 
devotes much of his time to this farm, 
practicing the “back to the soil” movement. 
Seid Back is easily the representative of 


SEID BACK 


his race in the Northwest. In private life 
he is one of the best-known Chinese in the 
United States. He devotes much time to 
aiding his fellow countrymen, and has car- 
ried many through temporary difficulties. 
After the death of his first wife, Seid Back 
married Chun Wan. Seid Gain, better 
known as Seid Back, Jr., who conducts his 
business for him, is a son of Seid Back by 
his first wife. 


First National Bank, St. Johns 


The First National Bank of St. Johns, 
Oregon, which is commercially a part of 


Portiand, was organized in 1908, and the 
fact that this organization came just after 
the financial flurry of the previous year 
speaks well for the confidence its founders 
had in the field. The capital stock was 
$25,000, but later this capital was increased 
to $50,000, to which has been added an 
earned surplus of $10,000. The business 
of the bank has steadily grown until at 
the present time the institution and its 
allied interests represent an investment of 
nearly half a million dollars, all of which 
is loaned in its own community. The pres- 
ent management of the bank, in addition 
to experience of several years in the same 
line elsewhere, has now had seven years 
experience in this field, and is well quali- 


fied to be of service to its customers and 
friends who need assistance in the care 
and development of their property. 

The bank is housed in a substantial brick 
building, has fireproof vaults, and safety 
deposit boxes for the use of those who de- 
sire to keep their valuable papers. Its of- 
ficers are R, M. Tuttle, president; A. R. 
Jobes, vice president; F. P. Drinker, cash- 
ier, and C. B. Russell, assistant cashier, 
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BEN RIESLAND, AN ATTORNEY OF PORT- 
LAND, WHO HAS ACHIEVED BIG THINGS 
IN THE CIVIC AND MATERIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE CITY. 


GEORGE C. TAZWELL, ONE OF THE BEST- 
KNOWN LAWYERS IN PORTLAND, AND 
WHO HAS ALSO SERVED ON THE MUNICI- 
PAL BENCH. 


Sheep and Wool 


By R. N. Stanfield, Ex-President Oregon 
State Wool Growers’ Association 

The production of sheep and wool is one 
of Oregon’s most important industries. In 
1914 there were more than 2,000,000 sheep 
in the state, and the wool output for that 
year was in excess of 16,000,000 pounds. 
Oregon wools are among the best wools 
produced in America, They grade as fine, 
fine medium and medium, and what is 
known on the market as Valley wools, be- 
ing the wools that are produced in West- 
ern Oregon, principally in the Willamette 
Valley. These wools are of coarser tex- 
ture, some of them being of the quality 
known as braid. 

Immigration to Oregon has been heavy 
for the past few years and the large herds 
of sheep made possible by unrestricted 
range are fast becoming a thing of the 
past. Much of the former range land is 
now being utilized for farming purposes, 
principally that of producing wheat and 
other cereals. 

The National Forests, approximating one- 
fifth of the state’s area, will afford range 
for an indefinite period of years, the graz- 


ing privilege thereon covering a period of 
from three to eight months. This privilege 
can be secured at a rental of from ‘six to 
nine cents per head, and the vast alfalfa 
fields and other pastures with their large 
crops of hay are supplementing to a con- 
siderable extent the contraction of the free 
ranges, 

West of the Cascade Mountains in Ore- 
gon is found one of the most favorable 
climatic conditions for the manufacture of 
woolen goods. Hight woolen mills are in 
operation and the blankets and woolens 
are of unusually fine texture and their in- 
trinsic merit is finding a place for them 
in the international markets. 

Oregon has long been looked upon as 
the breeding ground for the best range 
sheep in America, and they have won in- 
ternational championships in competition 
with the best stock in the world, Oregon 
rams and ewes are in demand for breeding 
purposes, not only in the United States, 
but in Australia, Argentine, South Africa 
and other foreign countries. 

There has been established a regular sale 
of pure-bred rams that are produced in 
the Willamette Valley. This sale is held 
at the Union Stock Yards in North Port- 
land in the months of August and Sep- 


tember annually. The offerings of pure- 
bred Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford, Cots- 
wold and Lincoln rams are among the best 
known in the world. In Eastern Oregon 
there are large ranges devoted to the pro- 
duction of pure-blood Rambouilet, Delaine 
and other Merino breeds of sheep. 

Oregon lambs are among the best re- 
ceived at the large eastern markets and 
are eagerly sought by the buyers because 
of their superior quality and fine finish. 


John Langdon Rand 


John Langdon Rand, well-known attorney 
and former state senator, is a resident of 
Baker, where he has lived for many years. 
Mr. Rand was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, October 28, 1861. His parents 
were J, Sullivan Rand and Elvira W. 
(Odiorne) Rand. He was educated at the 
public schools of Portsmouth, at Smith’s 
Preparatory School, of Portsmouth, and at 
Dartmouth College, graduating in 1883 with 
an A. B, degree. 

In May, 1885, Mr. Rand was admitted to 
the bar at Walla Walla, Washington, and 
in 1886 he was admitted to the Oregon 
har, A Republican in polities, he has held 
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Cotillion Hall and its proprietor, Montrose M. Ringler 


Cotillion Hall and Dancing Academy, 


Fourteenth and Washington streets, has 


proved the Mecca of the dance-lovers of 


Portland. Its proprietor, Mr. 


Montrose M. Ringler, was 
already widely known, ard 
the splendid floors he pro- 


vides brought the Cotillion 


into instant prominence. Mr. 
Ringler has years of experi- 
athletic and 


ence in both 


dance instruction, and has 


achieved a reputation sec- 
ond to none on the Pacific 


Coast. 
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several political offices. He was elected 
District Attorney of the Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict in 1888. In 1894, he was re-elected by 
a substantial majority. He was elected 
State Senator for Baker, Malheur and Har- 
ney counties in 1902, serving four years. 


John Erickson 


One of the photographers of the Pacific 
Coast who has made a special study of ad- 


vanced methods in portraiture is John 


JOHN ERICKSON 


Erickson, who has gained a wide reputa- 
tion in his profession. Many of the por- 
trait photographs reproduced in this vol- 


ume were made in the studio of Mr 
Erickson. 
John A. Carson 

Mr. Carson is one of the best-known at- 


torneys of Salem, where he has been prac- 
ticing since May of 1889. He is a native 
of County of Downs, Ireland. He was edu- 
cated in Trinity College and Osgood Hall, 
Toronto, Canada. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1886, and came to Salem in 1889. 
Mr. Carson was elected State Senator from 
Marion County in 1910, serving in the leg- 


JOHN A. CARSON 


islative sessions of 1911 and 1913. He 


JOHN H. WHITE, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


is 


married, and his residence is at 923 South 
High street, Salem. 
Hon. M. C. George 
Judge George is one of the best known 
lawyers in the state 


of Oregon. His long 
circuit 
Multnomah 
County was character- 
ized by a 
partiality 


service on the 
bench in 
strict im- 
and desire 
equal justice 
administered, which 
wide 
He served 
as congressman from 
Oregon, and has been 
prominently identified 
with the Republican 
party all his life. 


to see 


gained him a 


reputation. 


Judge George has 
been prominent in all 

looking to the up- 
and state 


the civic movements 
building of the city 


= 


Cc. W. RISLEY, OF RISLEY, OREGON, ONE OF 
THE PROMINENT MEN OF CLACKAMAS 


COUNTY 


L 


L. 


4 ye 


YNN B.COOVERT, SON 
PROMINENT YOUNG 
LAND. 


OF E, E 
ATTORNEY 


COOVERT. 
OF PORT- 


L. LEVINGS, CHART 
PORTLAND P 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, AN ORGANIZATION THAT IS A CREDIT TO THE MUSICIANS WHO HAVE BUILT IT UP 


ES 
Pacific Northwest — 
Oregon and 
is the natural evolution of thought and interest today. 
The spotlight of progress is focused particularly upon 


Portland— 
Portland and vicinity. 


The Oregon Home Builders, cooperative organ- 
ization, deals in land, both city and country, and 
builds homes to sell on the monthly basis, like rent. 


THE HOME OF TIP-TOP BREAD 


The stock in this organization has increased 44 
per cent in the last twenty months. Shares are now 
selling for 34 cents, and within a few months will 
outrival all land and building companies in the Pacific 
Northwest. Large buying power permits the lowest 
prices for lumber and materials. No speculation is 
indulged in. Owners of stock have received regular 


dividends of 8 per cent. Write for Booklet K at 


once. 


Oliver K. Jeffery, President 


The 


Oregon Home Builders 
Northwestern Bank Building 


Portland, Oregon 


Largest BaKing Plant in the Pacific Northwest 


LOG CABIN BAKING CoO., PORTLAND, OR. 


Vancouver Avenue, Ivy and Fremont Streets 
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EXT to her citizenship, the name and fame 
of a city are established abroad by her 
houses of entertainment, where citizen and traveler alike 

may find rest and comfort. 


The Portland Hotel is Portland’s most famous guest-house. 
Oceupying an entire block in the very heart of the city, yet 
with an atmosphere of seclusion, its popularity inereases as the 
great city grows up around it. 


Fer 


y 


The guest, arriving by train or steamer, is carried through smoothly paved 
streets in a luxurious motor-bus. Curving in through the open courtyard with 
its grassy plot and fragrant blossoms a broad driveway sweeps under the vine- 
clad porte cochere, while on either side the overlooking baleonies and sun parlors 
furnish delightful lounging places for guests and visitors. 

Inside, a broad tiled lobby extends from street to street, with dining room, 
grill, writing rooms and parlors opening on either side. The guest feels at once 
the atmosphere of a refined home environment—the presence of a hospitality 
which blends the unconventional spirit of the West with the dignified courtesy 

of the South. 


If it is Summertime, during the pleasant evenings the orchestra will be 
playing in the courtyard, to the delight of the assembled guests and the citizens who bring their families to listen to 
the music. There is also music in the grill every evening, with a concert in the hotel lobby on Sunday evenings. 
: The fame of The Portland's cuisine and service is world-wide. In the beautiful dining and grill rooms one may 
enjoy the finest delicacies gathered from forest and stream, from dairy, orchard and garden— 
viands prepared with rare skill, wholesome, tempting, delicious. 


Every guest-room in the Portland is an outside room, comfortable, airy and handsomely 
furnished. From the upper windows, looking to the South and West, may be seen the green heights 
above the city, dotted with beautiful homes and threaded by delightful drivewa to the north and east 

the forest-covered Cascades stretch away, with here and there a snow-clad peak rising like a sentinel— 
chief among them Mount Hood, whose hoary head rests among the clouds! Nearer at hand the waters of 
the Columbia and the Willamette glisten in the sun, joining a little way below the city, and carrying upon 
their bosoms a world-wide commerce. 


Across the street from The Portland, in an emerald setting of velvety lawn, the soft gray of the Fed- 
eral building rises, housing under its roof the United States Courts and Postoffice. 
On other sides the great newspaper buildings and theatres rise in neighborly greet- 
ing, while along the streets the shops beekon gaily in invitation. 


Such is the atmosphere of The Portland, the hotel beautiful, nesting 
among her vines and flowers in the heart of the eity—resting in the 
hearts of her people! 


George C. Ober, Manager 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND 


Conducts a general banking business, issues 

bills of exchange, demand certificates of de- 

posit, money orders and travelers’ checks 
payable in all parts of the world. 


Affiliated with 


THE PORTLAND TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


Which confines its activities to savings and 
trust business and to the loaning of its funds 
upon first mortgages, municipal securities and 
approved collateral. Accepts savings accounts 
and pays interest thereon at four per 
cent per annum, compounded semi-annually. 
Issues interest bearing certificates of deposit. 


Depository for U. S. Postal Savings Funds 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


COMBINED RESOURCES .... $5,500,000.00 


THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


———— 
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THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Founded 1864 


= Branches at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Virginia City 
— i Nevada 
a f 


AYALA 


Capital Paid in Gold Con . . . $8,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. . $8,271,525.00 


COMMERCIAL BANKING—SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Drafts, Travelers’ Checks and Letters of Credit for use of Travelers and Importation 
of Merchandise !ssued. 


PORTLAND BRANCH 


THIRD AND STARK STREET 
WM. A. MacRAE, Manager J. T. BURTCHAELL, Asst.Manager 


$1,715,000 O.-W. R. & N. Bridge across Willamette River at Portland, Oregon 
built by Robert Wakefield 


ROBERT WAKEFIELD Columbia ‘Theatre 
CONTRACTOR Sl xT HAWN DE WAS HY N'GT ONS Sth REE Eas 


Portland’s Model Photo-Play House 


Bridges and Steel Structures 
Piers and Docks The Home of Big Features 


Exclusive Exhibitors of the World Film Corporation 


Dams and Heavy Foundations 


ATTRACTIONS including those of the Shuberts, Open II a.m. to II p.m. 
William A. Brady, California Motion Picture 
Corporation, Liebler and Dyreda. ADMISSI ON Cc 


HEADQUARTERS: WORCESTER BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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) Portland, Oregon 

St. Mary’s Academy and College fir2tsn'ver 
For Young Women and Girls, conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 


College — Empowered to grant degrees. Academy—High School 
recognized by State Universities and Normal Schools. 


Separate department for little girls. 


Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Certificates granted in Commercial Course. 


ohe Geo. W. Warren . . President 


J. E. Higgins Vice-President 


Astoria National ¢%'#... %% 
Bank 


Of Astoria, Oregon 
ACTIVE UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


DIRECTORS 

Geo. W. Warren W. H. Barker 
F. L. Barker 

J. E. Higgins C. R. Higgins 


A. GUTHRIE & CO. Inc. 


Chas. Pfolliott,{President 
A. D. McDougall, Vice-President {Natt McDougall, Secretary 
A. L{Riley, Vice-President H. L. Mundy, Treasurer 


formerly 
GUTHRIE, McDOUGALL & CO. 


and 


A. GUTHRIE & CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


tPORTLAND, ORE. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We Have Made 


The Forests of the West 


OUR BUSINESS 


We know them. We have acquired the knowledge you 
need if you contemplate sharing in them. } We have cruised 
3,900,000 acres between Alaska and the southern timber line. 


James D. Lacey & Company 
Timber Land Factors Since 1880 
Chicago Seattle 


Portland 
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The Four Great Leaders in the World's Music Trade | | 77*¥ WOOLEN INDUSTRY IN OREGON 


The STEINWAY PIANO 

The PIANOLA 

The VICTROLA 

The AEOLIAN PIPE ORGAN 


Oregon is noted for the fine wool which it produces 
in such abundance, Long, soft, fine in texture, it 
compares favorably with the finest wool raised in 
any part of the world. 

For half a century the Oregon City Woolen Mills 
has woven Indian blankets and robes which have 
stood supreme for authentic coloring and design. 
Their line of mackinaws, bathrobes, bed blankets, 
automobile robes, flanne] shirts, men’s trousers and 
overcoats are sold throughout the entire United 
States. 


Fifty years ago, this great woolen mill was estab- 
lished by sturdy pioneers to supply their needs. It 
has steadily grown until now, equipped with modern 
machinery, the Oregon City Woolen Mills is the 
largest woolen mill west of the Mississippi River, 
and one of the foremost in the entire country. 


The Oregon City Woolen Mills is one of the few big 
plants where every step in the manufacture of 
woolen goods is completed under one roof. The 
choicest long fleece pure Oregon wool is brought to 
the mill in its raw state, developed step by step, 
and leaves the mill as the finished, artistic Indian 
blanket, robe, mackinaw and woolen goods, with 
which thousands are familiar. 


Steinway, Weber and other Pianos. Pianolas. Victrolas and all the Records 
SIXTH AND MORRISON STREETS PORTLAND, OREGON 


DRINK 


R-PORTER 


True Fruit Flavor 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Quality First 


BeGhoON & MERTON, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Distributors for the following 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Weed Chains, Rajah Plugs, Garco Brake 
Lever, Motorol and Non-Fluid Oil, Gray & 
Davis Starting-Lighting Systems, Ajax Tires, 
Connecticut Coils, etc., Spartan Horns, K. C. 
Tire Accessories, Eco Piston Rings, etc., etc. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


One taste will convince you that R-Porter is the 

most pleasing, delicious and healthful beverage ever 

offered to the public. No drugs. Non-alcoholic. 

No preservatives. And bottled under strictly sanitary 
conditions. 


TRY IT 


PURITAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. OREGON 
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Loggers & Contractors Machinery Co. MEESE & GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


J. H. LA MOREE, President and Manage TRANSMISSION, ELEVATING, CONYEYING 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS AGENTS AND SCREENING MACHINERY 
71 Fifth Street, Commercial Club Building, Portland, Oregon Portland, Oregon Los Angeles, Cal. 
7 a 67-69 Front Street Ss. F 20, Calif ja 130-132 N, Los Angeles St. 

Se ae Teck Fut Ca Denoit, Mich., pe ee, Bey ee Rea an recon Seattle, Washington aoe ee pe Vancouver, B. C. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Concrete Mixers TheG.H.WilliamsCo., Cleveland, O., Excavating Buckets 558 First Avenue South Pacific Building 
CHICKEN, FRUIT, GARDEN Oregon Foren (reaner? Co. 
acre least $00 C410) ee ae ae titania 

Timber, Farm and Stock Lands Low prices. Easy terms. CHEESE, CREAM, MILK 
Farms and Stock Ranches For Sale AND BUTTERMILK 
ADDRESS: SILVERTON, OREGON FRANK McFARLAND RFALTY CO. 130 Second St., bet, Washington and Alder 
809 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon Phones: Main 744,A 2144. PORTLAND, ORE: 
Compliments of See as etal Compliments of 
inp GEO ITA WRENCE CO, Overbeck & Cooke Co. Bre aris 
; 5 fe Members Chicago Board of Trade A . 
Shoe Findings Shoe Store Supplies GRAIN, PROVISIONS a eee 
PACIFIC AND EASTERN SOLE AND CUT STOCK STOCKS, BONS aa Brailes 
e 215-216-217 Board of Trade Building 
80 to 85 First Street, Between Oak and Stark, Portland, Oregon Portland, Oregon 
SUS HEEL Gh eens ee Chicago. Office 408 Lewis Building Portland, Oregon 


OFFICE PHONE 404 
RES. PHONE 538-R 


— 
je) 
5 


es Hislop & Co, | | FRANK S. JOHNSON co. 


Blenders and Roasters of Dealers in Oregon 


M. VERNON PARSONS ‘Triumph Roasted Coffees HOPS 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW Manufacturers of Spices, Flavoring 


Extracts and Baking Powder of 606 WORCESTER BUILDING 
the Highest Excellence | Third and Oak Streets 
OFFICE: 10-11-12-13 BECKWITH BLDG. EUGENE, OREGON : PORTLAND, OREGON 


Tel. Main 1929 63 Front St., Portland, Oregon | 


Peo eer AL OR ECON 
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J. P. RASMUSSEN, President 


RASMUSSEN & CO. 


Canufacturers, Wholesalers G Retailers 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Sash, Doors 
Lubricating Oils, Etc. 
Factory and Warehouse: E. Third and Pine Sis. 


Office and Salesroom: N. E. Cor. 2nd and Taylor Sts. 


In business in city of Portland since 1889 


F. C. HARLEY, President 


ASTORIA HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
INSURANCE 


ASTORIA, OREGON 


Meves Restaurant 


SIXTH AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Heart of Portland 


gL 


THE wu 
THAT WILL NOT SLACK i ae 


f miGn 7” ESEk ¥ VALUE ang ld BEST PREPARED g 


WYMAN 


<M Eom 


Seating Capacity 350 


Portland's Popular Restaurant 
a a er a) 


Phone East 303. Downtown Office 5th and Oak, Commercial Club Building 


W. R. MACKENZIE & SON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


HIGHEST GRADE 


LATEST MODELS 


THE EDWIN CLAPP SHOE 


East Weymouth, Mass., U. S. A. 


VVGViGe emesis eaGuk cp cr 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


602 PLATT BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


PUR O-D Zz) MAGN | SHOE 
Park and Aider 


COMPANY 


Main 1635, A 1635 Columbia Building 


The Jobes Milling Co. BUSHNELL, Photographer 


West Park and Washington Sts., Portland, Oregon 


Many of the fine examples of modern portraiture in Pictorial Oregon are from 
the Bushnell Studio 


High Grade 
Flour 


VIM 


St. Johns, Portland, Oregon 


qe ay THIS MILK IS PROTECTED 


The Phenomenal Success of 


YELOBAN MILK 


is Due to Quality 


GIEBISCH & JOPLIN 


An 


408 Rothchild Building Portland, Oregon 


uN ‘0 ak 
SWEETENED CONDENSED 
nae 
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DRINK 


Celro-Kola Nerve Tonic 
Celro-Kola Syrup 


CELRO-KOLA CO. 


105-107 TWELFTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 


Phones: Main 211 A 6004 


Elof Johnson J E. Anderson 


Johnson & Anderson 
Tailors 


Elks Building Portland, Oregon 


I. M. STANDIFER 
Altorney-at-Law 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Portland, Oregon 


J. Hunt Hendrickson 


(LL. B. Harvard) 


Alttorney-at-Law 


Title and Trust Building 
Portland, Oregon 


= 


tol ca 


34 Front Street 


Compliments of 


JAMES N. DAVIS 


601 Journal Building 


| | 


Compliments of 


DR. H. W. HEGELE 


Empress Building 


Cuas. J. SODERBERG, Prop. 


EAST PORTLAND 
WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


Bank and Office Railings 
Elevator Enclosures and Cars 
Stair Work, Fire Escapes 
Sidewalk Doors and Gratings 
Iron and Wire Work of Every Description 


Belmont and East Water Streets 
Portland, eee eed 


All orders filled at the lowest market price 


Portland Fish Company 


Wholesale Dealers in 
Fresh, Smoked, Pickled 
Fish and Oysters 
MANUFACTURERS OF ICE 
Phones Main 1387 A 1387 


Portland, Oregon 


Guarantee the Accomplishment of Your Purpose in 
Life Through the NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Organized in 1857 
Business i in force Dec. 31,1914 | bil 65,299,749 
Busi = 989,071 


n force in Oregon 


q Does. no foreign business. 
ments, 


Nearly $4,000,000 of Northwestern assets 
invested in permanent Oregon improvemants. New 
business paid for in 1914, $126,295,850, of which 
37.93 per cent was on the lives of old policyholders, 
expressing their satisfaction. 
Safety First —- Quality the Best — Price the Lowest 


wtstt Aniverttsbuge Mi Gaeec eae Advertising General Advertising 


The Commercial Advertising Co. 


Multigraphing, Addressing, Folding, 
Mailing Lists, Newspaper Space. 
Booklets, Folders, Printing 


Main 6607 A 3434 
316-23 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 


MURIEL 


Has no ee invest- 


MILD 
HAVANA BLEND 
CIGARS 


SUIT THE SMOKER 
THAT IS HARD TO SUIT 


THE HART CIGAR CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Distriuuters 


J. McNeff J. W.McNeff T.L. McNeff 


McNEFF BROTHERS 


Growers@Dealers 


Pacific Coast 


HOPS 


Main Office: 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: 


614 Worcester Building 


Salem, Oregon; North 
Yakima and Puyallup, Washington; 
Sacramento and Santa Rosa, California 


HOPS 


DURBIN & CORNOYER 


Agents for 


WIGAN, RICHARDSON CO. 
London, England 


LADD & BUSH BUILDING 


Bell Phone, Main 491 
Home, Main 8 


SALEM, OREGON 


Representing 
CHAS. L. MAY & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


In the hop business in Salem for fifteen years 
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Quality Gataice Reliability 


ENKE’S 
CITY DYE WORKS 
sme [SE 


Clothes Cleaning and Dyeing 
Ask about our Rug & Carpet Cleaning & Dyeing 


Main Office and Works West Side Office 


East Third and Ash Orpheum Bldg., 105 Broadway 
Phones East 194, East 195 Phone Main 1713 


SCENES IN THE BIG PLANT OF THE HAZELWOOD COMPANY, PORTLAND, ONE OF THE 
GREATEST FACTORS IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


L. A. JACOBSEN, President and Manager 


I own and have for sale choice tracts 
of Oregon Timber, Willamette Valley 
Farms and close-in acreage. 


J. O. ELROD, 515-516-517 Corbett Building 


ACOBSEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BRIDGE BUILDING 


Pile Driving AND DOCK WORK 
206 McKAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Office Phone Main 8975 Residence Phone East 4206 


FLEET OF 
Shaver Transportation Co. 


is atthe head of deep * 
BAY Cli; water on Tillamook Bay. = 

Government now spend- 
ing $814,000.C0 on harbor improvements; work will be 
completed in 1915. County contains forty billion feet of 
timber. Best dairy country on the coast. Investment and 
business opportunities numerous. For information write 


The Hartline-Proctor Co. 
BAY CITY, or SPALDING BUILDING, PORTLAND 


Steamers: 


PACIFIC 


Shaver, Sarah}Dixon, Hender- 
son, Cascades, No Wonder, 


Wauna and Ohio 


List of Members of the Portland Press Club 


Active Members 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
WALTER W. R. MAY PAUL RYAN 

Oo. C. MERRICK JAMES V. SAYRE 
M. BE. MILEY JOHN H. SCOTT 
MARIO G, MONTREZZI L. M. SCOTT 

H, F. MORDEN CLIFFORD SHINN 
DAVID N. MOSESSOHN A. R. SLAYMAKER 


GEORGD A. BATESON CHARLES N. DICKSON A. C. 
EDWARD A. BEALS JOHN T, DOUGALL Cc. S. JA 
FRED W. BELL ROBERT G. DUNCAN JOHN JOHNSON 
ARTHUR BIGNAMI FRED C. DUNHAM D 

ER. N. BLYTHE ROSCOE FAWCETT i . JORDAN, JR. 
STUART O. BLYTHE JOHN FELLERMAN E, W. JORGENSON 
MELVIN W. BOYLE DAN FLOOD CLYDE L. KELLER 


CHARLES N. RYAN 


J. W. BRANIN H. C. FREEMAN Ss. KELTY M. MOSESSOHN DANA SLEETH 
c. M. BRISTOL W. H. GALVANI < LAMPMAN J. BE. MURPHY c. L. SMITH 
ROBERT C, BUCHANAN Oo. V. GAMBLE E Cc. LANDY J. HENNESSY MURPHY DAVID H. SMITH 
WwW. T. BUCHANAN MONROE GOLDSTEIN GEORGE LATHROW CHARLES W. MYERS E. J. SOLOMON 


HERBERT J. CAMPBELL EARL R. GOODWIN 0. C. LEITER JOSEPH PATTERSON LOUIS SONDHEIM 

H. C. CANINE ORTON BE. GOODWIN L, L. LEVINGS LUTE PEASE DONALD J. STERLING 
GEORGE M. CHAMBERS F. H. GRAVES A. LINDEN WILLIAM J. PETRAIN SCOTT STEVENS 

c. H. CHAPMAN LAIR H. GREGORY FRED LOCKLBEY EDGAR B. PIPER NATHANIEL STEVENS 
c. Cc. CHAPMAN c. T. HAAS RAY J. McCLELAND 0. M. PLUMMER JOHN H. STEVENSON 
CHARLES 0. CHATTERTON Cc. F. HARBAUGH JOHN MeCLINTOCK W. F. STRANDBORG 
JOHN W. COCHRAN WILL F. HESSIAN CLAUDE C. MeCOLLOCH : s P. E. SULLIVAN 
FRANK COFFINBERRY A. A. HICKEY JAMES H. McCOOL GEORGE D. REYNOLDS J. F. SUTOR 

HYMAN H. COHEN L. K. HODGES J. MecGETTIGAN ROBERT L. RINGER HORACE E. THOMAS 


DEAN COLLINS HUGH HUME FINLAY D. McNAUGHTON 
ROBERT A. CRONIN LESTER W. HUMPHREYS JOHN McNULTY 
JOHN H. CURREY Fr. W. HUNSICKER WILL G,. MacR 


MARSHALL N. DANA c. M. HYSKELL HARRY MARC 


J. R. ROGERS 
CHESTER M. ROHR 
E A. A. ROSENTHAL Ss. G. TUERS 


FRNK. F. TOEVS 
JOHN L. TRAVIS 


ROLAND A. ROSTAD 


Active Non-Resident Members 


GEORGE M. TROWBRIDGE 


CHARLES C. ALBRIGHT BE. E. BRODIE COLIN V. DYMENT L. A. LeMILLER DAN J. MOORE 
E. B. ALDRICH EDWIN R. BROWN L. A. FERNSWORTH D. O. LIVELY CHARLES B. SCOTT 
ERIC W. ALLEN L. J. CLARKE ARTHUR M. GBARY L. A. LONG CAPT. JAMES P. SHAW 


LEROY ARMSTRONG 
EDGAR F. AVERILL 
ADDISON BENNETT 


L. H. ADAMS 

JAMES ANDERSON 
GEORGE L, BAKER 
RAY BARKHURST 
WILLIAM C. BENBOW 
A. S. BENSON 

F. H. BINNINGER 
sOL BLUMAUER 
JONATHAN BOURNE, JR. 
JAY BOWERMAN 

H. C. BOWERS 
EDWARD BOYCE 

E. R. BUDD 

CcOY BURNETT 

c. 8. CHAPMAN 

A. E. CLARK 


JESSE C. APPLEGATE 
J. W. BAILEY 


J. Cc. AINSWORTH 
WILLIAM ALBERS 
HARRISON ALLEN 
w. c. ALVORD 

N. E. AYER 


GEORGE H. CURREY 
J. 8. DELLINGER 
GRANT B. DIMMICK 


JOHN B. COFFEY 

WwW. H. COMAN 

BE. J. DALY 

WILLIAM M. DAVIS 

I, N. DAY 

ARTHUR C. DAYTON 
RALPH R. DUNIWAY 
WILFRED E. FARRELL 
DR. RALPH A. FENTON 
JOHN J. FOLEN 

A, E. FOSS 

R. W. FOSTER 

c. U. GANTENBEIN 

WwW. N. GATENS 

Ss. M. GELLERT, M. D. 
CARL R. GRAY 


H. HIRSCHBERG 
Ww. G. HUFFORD 


D. W. CAMPBELL 
WwW. A. CARTER 
WwW. H. CHAPIN 

A. D. CHARLTON 
oO. M. CLARK 


R. F. GUERIN 
J. Cc. HAYTER 
Cc. JACK, JR. 


EDWARD C. LUCE 


a 


W. LYSONS 
LLOYD W. MeDOWELL 


Associate Members 


PHILLIP GROSSMA YER 
B. BE. HANEY 
ERNEST W. HARDY 

F. W. HILD 

MARC HUBBERT 
OSCAR HUBER 

ED. BUNT 

GEORGE M. HYLAND 
J. J. JENNINGS 
CHARLES A. JOHNS 
GEORGE W. KLBISER 
J. FRED LARSON 

T. BE. LENNARD 
JOHN F. LOGAN 
JAMES C. LONERGAN 
WILLIAM MeMURRAY 


JAMES MAGUIRE 


BE. A. MARSHALL, M. D. 
SAMUEL B. MARTIN 


JULIUS L, MEIER 


ROBERT E. MENEFEE 


A. 
R, 


Cc. MOFFATT 
G. MORROW 


FREDERICK W. MULKEY 
BEN L. NORDEN, M. D. 


(os 


W. PARKER 


DAN E. POWERS 
FRANK J. RICHARLSON 
TOM RICHARDSON 


w. 


A. 


A, ROBB 
G. RUSHLIGHT 


L. SAMUEL 


Associate Non-Resident Members 


MERTON W. KIDDLE 
H. E. LIPPMAN 


J R. FINLEY 

L. GERLINGER 

A, J. GIESY, M. D. 
RODNEY L. GLISAN 
FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH 


BEN W. OLCOTT 
J. BE. REEVES 


Life Members 


FREDERICK W. 


ION LEWIS 


4peeey 


c. LEWIS 
ALLEN LEWIS 
M. LOMBARD 


LEADBETTER 


DAN P. SMYTHE 
I. D. THOMISON 
WwW. H. WALTON 


MARTIN SCHACHT 
CHARLES J. SCHNABEL 
JOHN M. SCOTT 

BEN SELLING 

A. M. SHANNON 

A. J. SHERRILL 

SIG SICHEL 

ROGER B. SINNOTT 

L. G. STICKNEY 
CURTIS G. SUTHERLAND 
GUY W. TALBOT 
LARRY TALBOT 

Ss. M. UNANDER 
ROBERT J. UPTON 

H. B. VAN DUZER 
ROBERT BE. VOETH 


M. L. THOMPSON 
JOHN M. WALL 


THOMAS B. NEUHAUSEN 
J. F. O'BRIEN 

DRAKE C. O'REILLY 
EMERY OLMSTEAD 
HENRY L. PITTOCK 


WwW. B. AYER LOUIS G. CLARKE RUSSELL HAWKINS E. LYTLE A. R. PORTER 
BERT C. BALL CG COLE SAMUEL HILL F. LYTLE JOHNSON PORTER 
M. C. BANFIELD EDWARD COOKINGHAM FREDERICK V. HOLMAN E, McCORD D. H. RAND, M. D. 


R. LEA BARNES 
JAMES T. BARRON 

Ss. BENSON 

WILLIAM C. BRISTOL 
PHILIP BUBHNER 
WALTER F. BURRELL 
JOHN H. BURGARD 
WILLIAM M. CAKE 

J. E. CAMERON 


ELIOT R. CORBHTT 
HENRY L. CORBETT 

Cc. H. CORNELIUS, M. D. 
Ww. W. COTTON 

M. J. DELAHUNT 
ROBERT L. DURHAM 
EDWARD EHRMAN 

J. D. FARRELL 


WILLIAM B. FECHHEIMER 


CHIEF THREE BEARS 


MAX H, HOUSER 

a, OO; Horr 

ROBERT D. INMAN 
GEORGE H. KELLY 
FRED C. KNAPP 
FREDERICK A, KRIBS 
CHARLES E. LADD 

JI WESLEY LADD 
WILLIAM M. LADD 


K. 


Ws 


A. J. MACKENZIN, M. D. 
R. MACKENZIE 


WILLIAM MACMASTER 
WILLIAM A. MACRAE 
RODERICK L. MACLBAY 


F. 


Cc. MALPAS 


SAMUEL M. MEARS 
JOHN P. MILLER 


R. 


B. MILLER 


Honorary Members 


JUDGE WOLF PLUME 


WwW. E. ROBERTSON 
A. E. ROCKEY, M. D. 
E. Cc. SHEVLIN 


ANDREW C. SMITH, M. D. 


ARTHUR C. SPENCER 
F. S. STANLEY 
ROBERT L., STEVENS 
ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
FRANCIS C. TILLEY 


FRED A. VOWLES 


L, J. TYSON 

SIDNEY B. VINCENT 
WALTER S. WATSON 
J. L. WALLIN 

G. A. WESTGATE 

A. WHISNANT 
GEORGE A. WHITE 
L. E. WHITING 

Cc. H. WILLIAMS 
IVAN G. WILSO 
MELVIN G. 


MARK G. WOODRUFF 
E. W. WRIGHT 
ROBERT C. WRIGHT 
Cc. K. ZILLEY 


R. A. WATSON 
FRANK IRA WHITE 
CLARK WOOD 


F. W. VOGLER 
HARVEY WELLS 
CALVIN S. WHITE, M. ID 
L. J. WOLF, M. D. 
ADOLFH WOLFE 
FRANK M. WOOD, M. D 
ROY O. YATES 

F. J. ZIEGLER, M. D. 


OSWALD WEST 


D. W. WAKEFIELD 
PAUL WESSINGER 

J. E. WHEELER 
THEODORE B. WILCOX 
ELWOOD WILES 

H. C. WILSON 

GEORGE F. WILSON, M. 
MARTIN WINCH 

M. C. WOODARD 

JOHN B. YEON 
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